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WILHELM MEISTER.*“—MEMOIRS OF GOETHE.T 


Tue name of Gorrne has never 
been mentioned in these pages with- 
out respect—we might say without 
reverence—and without question this 
is no more than what was due to an 
author, to whom all who have really 
studied his works, must confess them- 
selvesindebted for many of the most de- 
lightful emotions that ever penetrated 
their minds. The heartless mockery of 
contented ignorance, in which the writ- 
ers of the Edinburgh Review had in- 
dulged themselves in treating of the 
first volume of his Life of Himself, ex- 
cited ourjust v3 ners and provoked 
a rebuke, which ever since sealed 
the lips of those ‘ scoffers at all things 
great,” in relation not to Goethe alone, 
but to the other masters of modern 
German literature—who had almost 
all of them received, in one way or 
other, the compliment of these gentle- 
men’s sneer. They thought that, as 
Voltaire derided Shakespeare, so they 
might deal with some of the most ge- 
nuine of his descendants. But they 
forgot, in the first place, that they 
were no Voltaires—and, secondly, that 
the world, if it has not grown wiser, 
has at least grown a great deal more 
suspicious ; and that the time is gone 
by when even a Voltaire could be suf- 
fered to scoff with impunity at things 
which he did not, or could not, under- 


stand. It is very possible, however, 
that, in the excess of our indignation 
against his ignorant or incapable de- 
tractors, we may have been betrayed 
into laudation rather extravagant of 
Goethe himself—or, at least, into lan- 
guage not unlikely to receive this sort 
of interpretation among calm and un- 
controversial critics. And’ we, there- 
fore, make no apology for stating, on 
this occasion, our opinion of him as itis. 

To our view, then, few things can 
be more ridiculous than the attempt 
which certain German writers have 
made, to set up Goethe as entitled to 
be classed, among men of poetical ge- 
nius, with nobody but Homer or 
SuaxesrearE. Taking Homer to 
mean the Homeric works as they ex- 
ist, and under the circumstances of their 
known history—and taking SHaxz- 
SPEARE in a similar sense—we are al- 
together unable to perceive, by what 
stretch of imagination any man, pos- 
sessed of sound mind, can for a mo- 
ment bring himself to dream of placing 
either Goethe, or any other poet, whe- 
ther of ancient or modern times, by 
the side of Homer and Shakespcare. 
There are not a few names, however, 
—both ancient and modern—which 
might aspire to such an honour with 
considerably less of absurdity than that 
of Goethe, or of any other German 
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author, with whose works we happen 
to have any acquaintance. But to 
keep to Goethe for the present.—Whe- 
ther we regard originality of inven- 
tion—excellence of execution—or in- 
fluence upen men and upon literature 
—the three great points, we appre- 
hend—we think it would not be diffi- 
cult to shew, that others have climbed 
many steps of the great ladder higher 
than Goethe, without, after all, mak- 
ing any very alarming approximation 
to the throned summit of the Mceo- 
nian, and the Bard of Avon. Milton 
and Dante appear to us to be poets of 
an-altitude by miles and miles ultra- 
Goethean, and—as yet—ultra-Ger- 
man. Esehylus is another awful 
naime.—Goethe’s greatest work, the 
Faust, is, after all, but a reflection 
and modernization of the Prometheus, 
in so far as the primary idea is con- 
cerned ; and if the German be the 
more pathetic work of the two, surely, 
as to all that is magnificent, sublime, 
terrible, its inferiority is hopeless— 
and there are troops of heroes besides. 
But we need scarcely continue the 
fight against a shadow, which never, 
most assuredly, could have ventured 
to rear itself in any circle, but the 
Circle of Westphalia. 

Throwing all suchextravagant exag- 
geration aside, the real question is, 
what place does Goethe occupy among 


_his own contemporaries? Lord Byron 


has boldly assigned to him the first— 
but as his lordship does not appear to 
have read Goethe in anything but 
translations, we question his right to 
speak quite so authoritatively as he 
has done. That the place he does 
occupy is, however, a high, a very 
high one—is most indisputable—and 
in one point of view, at least, we are 
not indisposed to go the same length 
with Lord Byron. 

Goethe has indisputably exerted 
more influence upon the literature of 
his age, than any other author of our 
time. 

For, in the first place, he may al- 
most be said to have created the ex~ 
isting literature of his own country— 
Germany. Schiller turned out, it is 
true, a far greater practical dramatic 
genius than Goethe: but he was ori- 
ginally inspired by Goethe’s works, pro- 
fited in every walk of his art by the 
ideas which Goethe had originated and 
developed as to its theory, and lay un- 
der immeasurable obligations to him, as 
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to everything that concerns language 
and versification—in a word, he was 
Goethe’s pupil in all things—and, if 
he rivalled his master in several points, 
and surpassed him in one, there can 
still, looking at the whole compass of 
their minds, be no sort of comparison 
between the master and the pupil. It 
is the fashion to sneer at Kotzebue— 
and it is certainly paying him a prodi- 
gious compliment ito mention him in 
the same breath with Schiller: yet 
the author of the Stranger was no com- 
mon man, and few recent authors, cer- 
tainly, have been more imitated than 
he. He also was the pupil of Goethe. 
He drew the whole of his inspiration 
from Goethe—Whatever he had of 
good, he owed to Goethe—and this good 
was, comparatively speaking, little— 
only because K otzebue altogether want- 
ed taste, and followed his master rather 
as a caricaturist than as an imitator. 
He'vulgarized what he could not, how- 
ever, render altogether weak. He 
turned Goethe’s tragedy into melo-dra- 
ma—caught and occupied for a time 
the broad eye of the multitude—al- 
most to the exclusion of his master— 
and was in due time flung down to 
his proper level—if indeed he does 
not, at this moment, stand rather 
lower in general estimation, than, with 
all his inherent defects and abomi- 
nable affectations, he really ought to 
do. It is needless to speak of the other 
modern German poets, since it is ob- 
vious that they are all, more or less 
directly, the children of Goethe. 

In German criticism his influence 
has been, if possible, still more over- 
whelming. Herder was, like himself, 
in so far the pupil of Lessing; and 
perhaps no man, since Aristotle, has 
composed critical works equal on the 
whole to those of Herder. But Her- 
der was the early friend and associate 
of Goethe—they both adopted the 
same great general ideas as to art, and 
above all, as to poetic art—and it ap- 
pears excessively doubtful, whether 
Herder’s criticism could have exert- 
ed anything at all like the influence 
it really has had, had there been no 
Goethe to co-operate with him in a 
style of more exquisite fascination, 
and, above all, to embody in living 
masterpieces what the other could only 
shew afar off, in maxims, essays, and 
comments. The Schlegels, however 
scoffed at among certain classes of 
their own countrymen, have unques- 
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tionably followed Herder and Goethe 
as critics, passibus haud inequis :— 
They are the first Esthetic writers of 
our age: and they are in that com- 
prehensive Dg ag sympathy with 


everything that is noble in antiquity, 
and everything that is beautiful in 
art—in all that marks them out as the 
genuine, universal, and unbigotted 
lovers of excellence—in the whole 
breadth and beauty of their theory— 
the intellectual children of that extra- 
ordinary man, who, scholar enough to 
write the Iphigenia, and German 
enough to write the Goetz von Berli- 
chingen, was, at the same time, Man 
enough, to be the first that (out of 
England) proclaimed Shakespeare the 
unrivalled king of poets, and himself 
poet enough to give the world aF aust. 
But, secondly, besides thus giving 
an absolutely new direction to the ge- 
nius and taste of Germany, and, at 
the same time, doing more for the 
German language than any author 
since Luther—Goethe has directly and 
indirectly exerted a prodigious in- 
fluence over the literature of other 
European countries—an influence, in- 
deed, the extent of which has pro- 
bably been appreciated by few, since 
it has (as yet) been expressed by none. 
If any one asks, who are the three 
writers that have directly made the 
greatest impression on the literature 
of our time—out of Germany—we 
apprehend there can be but one an- 
swer to the question: Madame de 
Stael among foreigners—Sir Walter 
Scott and Lord Byron among our- 
selves. Now, we hold it as not a whit 
less certain, that the genius of Goethe 
had a most remarkable influence in 
the formation—or, if that be too bold 
a word, in the direction, at least, of 
all and each of these great—these pre- 
excelling minds. Madame de Stael 
roduced none of the works in which 
er name will live, until she had satu- 
rated her intellect with the liberal cri- 
ticism, and the profound passion of 
the school of Goethe, by means of 
enthusiastic study of Goethe’s own 
works, and those of his immediate 
German disciples—in particular the 
Schlegels. It was from that quarter 
that she derived her feeling for Italian 
art—her feeling for the poetry of 
Shakespeare—her scorn of the anti- 
enthusiastic spirit of modern France 
—in a word, the whole of her percep- 
tions of the great, and her aspirations 
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after the infinite. Had Goethe never 
visited Rome, Corinne, most assured- 
ly, could never have been written.— 
Had there been no such things as 
Werther and William Meister, there 
could have been no such being as we 
think of when we at this day name 
De Start. And how far the influence 
of that being has extended, we have 
neither time, nor, we think, occasion 
to say. 

Lord Byron has been equally, al- 
though we apprehend less directly, his 
debtor. Perhaps the most remarkable 
distinctive feature in all the great 
masterpieces of Goethe, is the co- 
existent display of intense sympathy 
with the lovely in external nature, in 
human nature, and in human art, and 
of intense scorn for the acquirements, 
the fortunes, and the fate of man. 
The beauty and nothingness of the 
world are alike before him—the one 
swells our heart into the heaven of 
dévation, and next moment the other 
withers it, as with the touch of a sear- 
ing-iron. Such is the contrast of his 
Meister and his Jarno—Such, in more 
awful colours, is that of his Faust and 
his Mephistopheles. Lord Byron seized 
the two co-existing principles of Go- 
ethe’s profoundest poetry, and blended 
them into one actualexistence. He mix- 
ed up together, in one fearful being, 
the melancholy musings of the lover of 
Margaret, and the sardonic bitterness 
of his Tempter—and behold Harold 
—behold Conrad—behold Sardanapa- 
lus—yes, behold Don Juan himself— 
for they are all one and the same. 
Lord Byron produced by this means a 
kind of poetry entirely new to the 
world. That poetry took for its time 
a hold of the public mind, proportion- 
ate to the audacity of its conception, 
and the general vigour of its execution. 
But there was nothing new, except the 
absolute interfusion of what Goethe— 
ay, and Shakespeare before him,though 
less systematically and elaborately— 
had exhibited in immediate contrast 
and juxta-position. This was a bold 
and a striking, but it was a false idea ; 
it was an idea false to human nature, 
degrading to man. It implied one de- 
liberate and continuous libel upon the 
dignity of that creature who was ori- 
ginally fashioned after the image of 
God. It lowered all that is noblest 
and best, by representing it as capable 
of inhabiting, in the most intense co- 
union, with all that is most worthless 
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and most wicked. He was a moral 
Lucretius, who created his own poe- 
try by robbing the poetry of Goethe 
of its philosophy and of its truth, and 
sacrificed at once the cause of virtue, 
and the majesty of genius, for the sake 
of gaining, by means of a brilliant and 
audacious system of sophistry, that 
which he might have acquired as sure- 
ly, and a thousand times more perma- 
nently, by exerting his splendid facul- 
ties under the influences—not less ex- 
alting than chastening—of reverence 
for God and Virtue,and charity for im- 

rfect, and sinful, but not yet diabo- 

ized Man. 

The third name remains—the pu- 
rest, and by far the most illustrious. Sir 
Walter Scott commenced his literar 
career with a translation of Goethe's 
Goetz von BerticuHincen. That 
powerful drama has given birth in Ger- 
many to a prodigious mass of literary 
works, all designed for bringing home 
to the imagination of modern men the 
bold, rude life, of feudal chivalry— 
the spirit of the middle age—the ex- 
istence of our Gothic ancestors. These 
works are, even the best of them, in- 
effably inferior to those which our own 
a poet has composed for the same 

appy purpose. This is admitted no- 
where more fully than in Germany 
itself, where Sir Walter Scott’s works 
have long been just as pre-eminent and 
unrivalled in popularity as they have 
ever been at home. It seems, however, 
to admit .of little doubt, that he first 
caught from Goethe the idea upon 
whieh he has worked so gloriously ; 
in the developement and elaboration of 
which he has long since left Goethe 
himself immeasurably behind him. 
And why?— 

The answer of this question will 
a at once to our main issue. 
Goethe has all along been more great 
in conception than in execution. He 
began with opening not one new vein, 
but many; each of them separately 
more than sufficient to occupy and to 
reward the life of one man. ‘To recal 
the spirit and being of Gothic antiqui- 
ty, was but one of his ideas. He left 
it for that of creating in Germany the 
feeling of the loveliness of Greek art 
in composition. He again left it for 
that of creating in Germany the feel- 
ing of the loveliness of the fine arts of 
Italy. He left it again and again for 
the purpose of embodying in poetry, 
and above all, in dramatic poetry, his 
own phiiosophical ideas concerning the 
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general duties and destinies of moral 
and intellectual man. ‘Thus has he 
been injured in many respects by the 
very magnificence and limitless ambi- 
tion of his originating genius. Thus, 
among other matters, has he beenan ex- 
hibitor of unrivalled power,rather than 
a creator of unrivalled works. Thus 
has he been passed, once and again, in 
the race of which he first pointed out 
both the course and the goal. Thus, in 
the German drama which he created, 
has he been outstript by his pupil 
Schiller ; thus, in the poetical revival 
of Gothic antiquity, has he atchieved 
so little, that his chief honour as to 
this point may now be summed up in 
the proposition with which we started 
—namely, that his example inspired 
the youthful genius of the great poet 
of Scotland. Thus has it happened, 
that, born with faculties at least equal 
to any that have graced the last cen- 
tury, blessed with length of life, sur- 
rounde’ with every appliance of ho- 
nour, and diligent almost beyond ex- 
ample, Goethe has, after all, produced 
but one work entirely worthy of the 
majesty of his genius, and the purity 
of his taste—the inimitable, and in- 
deed indescribable, F aust. 

We should, however, be sadly un- 
worthy of criticising the most liberal 
of all critics, if we were incapable of 
seeing, that there is quite another point 
of view in which his works must be 
contemplated ere a fair judgment can 
be formed of them. Taking them in 
their mass—the greatest and the least 
—the most finished and the most im- 
perfect—dramas, romances, elegies, 
epigrams, essays—taking the whole of 
Goethe’s works together, let us ask of 
ourselves, by what man’s writings (oi 
vu» Beoros siow) have so many noble, 
so many lovely, so many pathetic, so 
many terrible, so many magnificent 
trains of thought, been wakened in 
our minds? In which of these books 
is 1t that thoughts of the most awful 
power, and of the most ethereal beauty 
—expressions of the most exquisite 

ce, and of the most gigantic vigour, 
ave not been profusely scattered forth 
from the riches of this astonishing 
mind? There is no barren, dry, un- 
instructive work of Goethe. He has 
no pompous artifice about him. He 
cannot write five pages upon any sub- 
ject without saying something which 
we pause to meditate upon, and which, 
consciously or unconsciously, must 
ever after remain in, and make a part 
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of, our own mind. This, surely, is not 
the worst test of a truly commanding 
genius. By it let the man, at least, if 
not his works, be tried. In any one of 
his romances, for example, there are 
new thoughts, and feelings, and images, 
enough to furnish out, we do not say 
any ordinary poet merely, but a very 
extraordinary one. There are many 
scores of minor poems of his—mere 
sports of his genius—any three or four 
of which would be quite sufficient to 
make a Campbell ; any dozen of which 
would go very near to make—not what 
Coleridge might be—but what Cole- 
ridge—the Coleridge of the public— 
(alas! that we should say the word) 
1s. We lament the use which a great 
monarch has made of some of his 
jewels ; we wonder at the idle and un- 
productive shapes in which he suffers 
others to lie ; but we do not the less see, 
that the most neglected corner of his trea- 
#ury contains enough to make any of 
ourselves wealthy beyond our dreams. 

The novel of WitneLm MetstTER 
is one of those lumber-rooms which 
could be found nowhere but in the pa- 
{ace of a Croesus. The book is now for 
for the first time before us in an Eng- 
lish shape, and we must begin with 
saying, that Goethe has, for once, no 
reason to complain of his translator. 
The version is executed, so far as we 
have examined it, with perfect fidelity ; 
and, on the whole, in an easy, and even 
graceful style, very far superior, we 
must say, to what we have been much 
accustomed to in English translations 
from the German. The translator is, 
we understand, a young gentleman of 
this city, who now for the first time 
appears before the public. We con- 
gratulate him on his very promising 
debut ; and would fain hope to receive 
a series of really good translations from 
his hand. He has evidently a perfect 
knowledge of German; he already 
writes English much better than is at 
all common even at this time ; and we 
know no exercise more likely to pro- 
duce eftects of permanent advantage 
upon a young mind of intellectual am- 
bition—to say nothing of the very fa- 
vourable reception which we are sure 
translations of such books so executed 
cannot fail to receive in the present 
state of the public feeling. 

Madame de Stael has said, in her 
D2 L’Allemagne, that the chief value 
of Wilhelm Meister consists in the in- 
genuity of the philosophical and criti- 
¢al disquisitions it contains. The hero, 
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says she, is a third person, whom we 
feel to be de trop between us and Go- 
ethe ; whose own sentiments we wish 
to hear upon the subjects started, with- 
out being troubled with Mr Wilhelm. 
Now, all this might have been very 
well when Meister first appeared ; but 
since that time five-and-thirty years 
have passed ; and the theories in ques- 
tion have been expounded more fully 
and more satisfactorily in other shapes, 
partly by Goethe himself, and 7 
by his critical disciples. In England, 
moreover, the Philosophical Romance 
has never been a favourite ; and we 
venture to say, that in spite of all Ma- 
dame de Stael’s fine eulogy of the dis- 
quisitions embodied in Meister, the 
translator would have done well to re~ 
trench a very great proportion of them. 
Those who are interested in the his- 
tory of the German theatre, will un- 
doubtedly take the trouble to under- 
stand the German tongue ; and other 
readers will infallibly skip the critical 
dialogues of Meister, however admira- 
bly conceived, or however faithfully 
translated, regarding them as so many 
impertinent interruptions of the ex- 
quisitely interesting story of Mignon ; 
a story which, though meant for a 
mere episode, chains down the deepest 
feelings, and asserts itself the true es- 
sence of the romance of Meister. 

This young Italian girl is the child of 
a guilty love ; her father is a priest, and 
he discovers, after his guilt has been 
completed, that he is the brother of 
the unhappy mother of his child. This 
discovery makes the priest a wanderer 
andamadman. The girl, meanwhile, 
is brought | in Italy, by the side of 
the sea, until she is ten years old, and 
she is then kidnapped by some stroll- 
ing rope-dancers, who teach the unfor- 
tunate their miserable art, and carry 
her with them into Germany, where 
she is introduced to us as figuring with 
the rest of the company at a village 
festival. The cruelty with which her 
degraded tyrants treat the charming 
infant, attracts the notice, and rouses 
the indignation, of Wilhelm Meister, 
the hero of the book. He is an en- 
thusiastic youth of genius, amiable, 
modest, but altogether fanciful in his 
habits of mind, and absurd and irre-« 
solute in his conduct and demeanour ; 
who, in pursuit of a vague passion for 
the stage, has wandered from his re- 
spectable family, and is in everything 
but poverty (for he is not poor) a mere 
adventurer, when he first sees the beau- 
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tiful little Mignon. He takes the part 
of the injured and persecuted child— 
he buys her from the rope-dancers, 
and adopts her. 

It is now that the character of this 
girl begins to develope itself, in a man- 
ner the conception of which attests 
the full mastery of the genius of 
Goethe. The innocent ignorance and 
gaiety of childhood begins to be blend- 
ed with a more than womanly depth 
of sentiment and passion. The blood 
of Italy beats in her unconscious veins 
—sadness, weariness, uncontrollable 
melancholy yearnings are the fruit of 
gratitude and of nature. She serves 
her preserver and protector like a slave 
—she loves him like a woman—in ti- 
midity, in mystery, in profound igno- 
rance of herself. She springs at once 
from the threshold of life, to the in- 
most recess of its passions and its sor- 
rows. The bud expands at once into 
the full flower—and that very moment 
all its leaves are for ever scattered. 
Jealousy, in short, grows up from the 
same roots with this untold, even un- 
suspected love—and the moment Mig- 
non hears that Wilhelm has wooed 
and won another bride, the fragile 
heart snaps asunder. 

Madame de Stael well observes, that 
it is almost impossible to give any 
idea of this most pathetic story, by 
either analysis or extract, and accord- 
ingly she attempts neither. It is told 
by touches so slight—by traits indivi- 
dually so trivial—the intervals in the 
tale are so great—the whole tragedy 
is so like a broken, half-told, half-re- 
membered wild dream—that the book 
unquestionably must be read ere any 
one can form even the remotest con- 
ception of what the story of Mignon 
is. In many respects, the silent, mys- 
terious, infantine thing, with her dan- 
cing tricks, her passions so much be- 
yond her years and her stature, her 
fairy-like beauty, and her heart-bro- 
ken love, will remind the English 
reader of FenELLa.* But although 
that character may probably have been 
suggested by this of Mignon, the 
workmanship is entirely different.— 
We shall endeavour to select a few, 
and but a few, specimens of Goethe’s 
manner. The reader must be con- 
tented to piece the fragments together 
as he best may. 

«¢ ¢ They have made their purpose good, 


I imagine,’ said Wilhelm to Philina, 
who was leaning over the window beside 
him. ‘ I admire the ingenuity with which 
they have turned to advantage even the 
meanest part of their performance: out of 
the unskilfulness of their children, and ex- 
quisiteness of their chief actors, they have 
made up a whole which at first excited our 
attention, and then gave us very fine en- 
tainment.’ 

*« The people by degrees dispersed, and 
the square was again become empty, while 
Philina and Laertes were disputing about 
the forms and the skill of Narciss and 
Landrinette, and rallying each other on the 
subject at great length. Wilhelm noticed 
the wonderful child standing on the street 
near some other children at play ; he shew- 
ed her to Philina, who, in her lively way, 
immediately called and beckoned to the 
little one, and, this not succeeding, tripped 
singing down stairs, and led her up by the 
hand. 

** ¢ Here is the enigma,’ said she, as 
she brought her to the door. The child 
stood upon the threshold, as if she meant 
again to run off ; laid the right hand on her 
breast, the left on her brow, and bowed 
deeply. ‘ Fear nothing, my little dear,’ 
said Wilhelm, rising and going towards 
her. She viewed him with a doubting 
look, and came a few steps nearer. 

s+ * What is thy name?’ he asked.— 
‘ They call me Mignon.’ ‘ How many 
years old art thou?’ ‘ No one has count- 
ed them.’ * Who was thy father ?? ‘ The 
Great Devil is dead.’ 

+6 ¢ Well ! this is singular enough,’ said 
Philina. They asked her a few more ques- 
tions; she gave her answers in a kind of 
broken German, and with a strangely so- 
lemn manner, every time laying her hands 
on her breast and brow, and bowing 
deeply. 

“ Wilhelm could not satisfy himself 
with looking at her. His eyes and his 
heart were irresistibly attracted by the my- 
sterious condition of this being. He reck- 
oned her about twelve or thirteen years of 
age; her body was well formed, only her 
limbs gave promise of a stronger growth, 
or else announced a stunted one. Her 
countenance was not regular, but striking ; 
her brow full of mystery; her ‘nose ex- 
tremely beautiful ; her mouth, although it 
seemed too closely shut for one of her age, 
and though she often threw it to a side, 
had yet an air of frankness and was very 
lovely. Her brownish complexion could 
scarcely be discerned through the paint. 
This form stamped itself deeply in Wil- 
helm’s soul ; he kept looking at her ear- 
nestly, and forgot the present scene in the 
multitude of his reflections. Philina wa- 
ked him from his half-dream, by holding 





* By the way, it would seem as if Lord Byron had meant to give us a closer shadow 
of Mignon in his Don Juan. 
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out the remainder of her sweetmeats to the 

child, and giving her a sign to go away. 

She made her little bow as formerly, and 

darted like lightning through the door.” 
* 


‘¢ The rope-dancers had commenced 
their operations. A multitude of people 
had again assembled in the square; and 
our friends, on alighting, were struck by 
the appearance of a tumult in the crowd, 
occasioned by a throng of men rushing to- 
wards the door of the inn which Wilhelm 
had now turned his face to. He sprang 
forward to see what it was; and pressing 
through the people, he was struck with 
horror to observe the master of the rope- 
dancing company dragging poor Mignon 
by the hair out of the house, and unmer- 
cifully beating her little body with the 
handle of a whip. 

‘© Wilhelm darted on the man like 
lightning, and seized him by the collar. 
* Quit the child!’ he cried in a furious 
tone, ‘ or one of us shall never leave this 
spot ;’ and so speaking, he grasped the fel- 
low by the throat with a force which only 
rage could have lent him. The showman, 
on the point of choking, let go the child, 
and endeavoured to defend himself against 
his new assailant. But some people, who 
had felt compassion for Mignon, yet had 
not dared to begin a quarrel for her, now 
laid hold of the rope dancer, wrenched his 
whip away, and threatened him with great 
fierceness and abuse. Being now reduced 
to the weapons of his mouth, he began 
bullying and cursing horribly: the lazy 
worthless urchin, he said, would not do her 
duty; refused to perform the egg-dance, 
which he had promised to the public; he 
would beat her to death, and no one should 
hinder him. He tried to get loose, and 
seek the child, who had crept away among 
the crowd. Wilhelm held him back, and 
said sternly: ‘ You shall neither see nor 
touch her, till you have explained before a 
magistrate where you stole her. I will 
pursue you to every extremity, you shall 
not escape me.’ These words, which Wil- 
helm uttered in heat, without thought or 
purpose, out of some vague feeling, or, if 
you will, out of inspiration, soon brought 
the raging sh an tocomposure. ‘ What 
have I to do the useless brat ?’ cried 
he. ‘Pay me what her clothes cost, and 
make of her what you please; we shall 
settle it to-night.” And, being liberated, 
he made haste to resume his interrupted 
operations, and to calm the irritation of 
the public by some striking displays of his 


‘6 So soon as all was still again, Wilhelm 
commenced a search for Mignon, whom, 
however, he could nowhere find. Some 
said they had seen her on the street, others 
on the roofs of the adjoining houses; but, 
after seeking unsuccessfully in all quarters, 
he was forced to content himself, and wait 
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to see if she would not again cast up of 
herself. 

*¢ In the mean time, Narciss had come 
into the house, and Wilhelm set to ques- 
tion him about the birth-place and history 
of the child. Monsiew Narciss knew no- 
thing about these things; for he had not 
long been in the company: but in return 
he recited, with much volubility and levi- 
ty, various particulars of his own fortune. 
Upon Wilhelm’s wishing him joy of the 
great approbation he had gained, Narciss 
expressed himself as if exceedingly indif- 
ferent on that point. * People laugh at us,° 
he said, ‘ and admire our feats of skill ; 
but their admiration does nothing for us. 
The master has to pay us, and may raise 
the funds where he pleases.’ He then 
took, his leave, and was setting off in great 
haste, 

** At the question: Whither he was 
bent so fast? the dog gave a smile, and 
admitted that his figure and talents had ac- 
quired for him a more solid species of fa- 
vour than the huzzaing of the multitude. 
He had been invited by some young ladies, 
who desired much to become acquainted 
with him, and he was afraid it would be 
midnight ere he could get through with all 
his visits. He proceeded with the greatest 
candour to detail his adventures ; he would 
have given the names~of his patronesses, 
their streets and houses, had not Wilhelm 
waived such indiscretion, and politely given 
him leave. 

** Laertes had meanwhile been enter- 
taining Landrienette : he declared that she 
was fully worthy to be and to remain a 
woman. 

*¢ Our friend next proceeded to his bar- 
gain with the showman for Mignon. Thir- 
ty crowns was the price set upon her; and 
for this sum the black-bearded hot Italian 
entirely surrendered all his claims ; but of 
her history, or parentage, he would disco- 
ver nothing ; only that she had fallen into 
his hands at the death of his brother, who, 
by reason of his admirable skill, had usu- 
ally been named the Great Devil. 

‘* Next morning was chiefly spent in 
searching for the child. It was in vain 
that they rammaged every hole and corner 
of the house and neighbourhood : the child 
had vanished, and Wilhelm was afraid she 
might have leapt into some pool of water, 
or destroyed herself in some other way. 

*« Philina’s charms could not dissipate 
his inquietude; hepassed a dreary thought- 
ful day.” 

* * * a 

‘© Next morning, the rope-dancers, not 
without much parade and bustle, havin 
gone away, Mignon immediately meee 
and came into the parlour as Wilhelm and 
Laertes were busy fencing. ‘ Where hast 


thou been hid ?’ said Wilhelm in a friend- 
ly tone. ¢ Thou hast given us a great deal 
of anxiety.’ The child | 


ild looked at him, and 
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answered nothing. ‘ Thou art ours now,’ 
cried Laertes; *‘ we have bought thee.’ 
* For how much ?’ inquired the child quite 
coolly. * For a hundred ducats,’ said the 
other ; ‘ pay them again and thou art free.’ 
* Is that very much ?’ she asked. ‘ O yes! 
thou must now be a good child.’ ‘I will 
try,’ she said. 

*¢ From that moment she observed strict- 
ly what services the waiter had to do for 
both her friends; and after next day, she 
would not any more let him enter the room. 
She persisted in doing everything herself ; 
and accordingly went through her duties, 
slowly indeed, and sometimes awkwardly, 
yet completely and with the greatest care. 

*¢ She was frequently observed going to 
a basin of water, and washing her face with 
such diligence and violence, that she al- 
most wore the skin from her cheeks; till 
Laertes, by dint of questions and reproofs, 
learned that she was striving by all means 
to get the paint from her skin ; ‘and that, 
in her zealous endeavours towards this ob- 
ject, she had mistaken the redness pro- 
duced by rubbing for the most obdurate 
dye. They set her right on this point, 
and she ceased her efforts; after which, 
having come again to her natural state, 
she exhibited a fine brown complexion, 
beautiful, though sparingly intermingled 
with red. 

*¢ The siren charms of Philina, the my- 
sterious presence of the child, produced 
more impression on our friend than he li- 
ked to confess ; he passed several days in 
that strange society, endeavouring to elude 
self-reproaches by a diligent practice of 
fencing and dancing—accomplishments 
which he believed might not again be put 
within his reach so conveniently.” 

* * * * 

*¢ In the meantime, Mignon’s form and 
manner of existence was growing more at- 
tractive to him every day. In her whole 
system of proceedings, there was some- 
thing very singular. She never walked up 
and down thestairs, but jumped. She would 
spring along by the railing, and before you 
were aware, would be sitting quietly above 
upon the landing. Wilhelm had observed, 
also, that she had a different sort of saluta- 
tion for each individual. For himself, it 
had of late been with her arms crossed up- 
on her breast. Often for the whole day 
she was mute. At times she answered va- 
rious questions more freely, yet always 
. strangely ; so that you could not determine 
whether it was caused by shrewd sense, or 
ignorance of the language ; for she spoke 
in broken German, interlaced with French 
and Italian. In Wilhelm’s service, she 
was indefatigable, and up before the sun. 
On the other hand, she vanished early in 
the evening, went to sleep in a little room 
upon the bare floor, and could not by any 
means be induced to take a bed or even a 
straw sack. He often found her washing 
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herself. Her clothes, too, were kept scru- 
ay clean, though nearly all about 
1er was quilted two or three plies thick. 
Wilhelm was moreover told, that she went 
every morning early to hear mass. He 


followed her on one occasion, and saw her 
kneeling down, with a rosary in a corner 
of the church, and praying devoutly. She 
did not observe him; and he returned 
home, forming many a conjecture about 
this appearance, yet unable to arrive at any 
probable conclusion.”’ 
* * 


* * 


* Mignon had been waiting for him ; 
she lighted him up stairs. On setting 
down the light, she begged that he would 
allow her that evening to compliment him 
with a piece of her art. He would rather 
have declined this, particularly as he knew 
not what it was; but he had not the heart 
to refuse anything this kind creature wish- 
ed. After a little while she again came in 
She carried a little carpet below her arm, 
which she then spread upon the floor. 
Wilhelm said she might proceed. She 
thereupon brought four candles, and placed 
one upon each corner of the carpet. A little 
basket of eggs, which she next carried in, 
made her purpose clearer. Carefully mea- 
suring her steps, she then walked to and 
fro upon the carpet, spreading out the eggs 
in certain figures and positions; which 
done, she called in a man that was waiting 
in the house, and could play on the violin. 
He retired with his instrument into a cor- 
ner; she tied a band about her eyes, gave 
a signal, and, like a piece of wheel-work 
set a-going, she began moving the same 
instant as the music, accompanying her 
beats and the notes of the tune with the 
strokes of a pair of castanets. 

** Lightly, nimbly, quickly, and with 
hairsbreadth accuracy, she carried on the 
dance. She skipped so sharply and surely 
along between the eggs, and trode so close- 
ly down beside them, that you would have 
thought every instant she must trample one 
of them in pieces, or kick the rest away in 
her rapid turns. By no means ! She touch- 
ed no one of them, though winding herself 
through their mazes with all kinds of steps, 
wide and narrow, nay even with leaps, and 
at last half kneeling. 

“+ Constant as the movément of a cloek, 
she ran her course ; and the strange music at 
each repetition of the tune, gave a new im- 
pulse to the dance, recommencing and 
again rushing off as at first. Wilhelm was 
quite led away by this singular spectacle ; 
he forgot his cares; he followed every 
movement of the dear little creature, and 
felt surprised to see how finely her charac- 
ter unfolded itself as she proceeded in the 
dance. 

** Rigid, sharp, cold, vehement, and in 
soft postures, stately rather than attractive ; 
such was the light in which it shewed her. 
At this moment, he experienced at once all 
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the emotions he had ever felt for Mignon. 
He longed to incorporate this forsaken be- 
ing with his own heart; to take her in his 
arms, and with a father’s love to awake in 
her the joy of existence. 

‘¢ The dance being ended, she rolled the 
eggs together softly with her foot into a lit- 
tle heap, left none behind, harmed none; 
then placed herself beside it, taking the 
bandage from her eyes, and concluding her 
performance with a little bow. 

‘¢ Wilhelm thanked her for having exe- 
cuted, so prettily and unexpectedly, a dance 
he had long wished to see. He patted her ; 
was sorry she had tired herself so much. 
He promised her a new suit of clothes; to 
which she vehemently replied: ‘ Thy co- 
lour !’ This, too, he promised her, though 
not well knowing what she meant by it. She 
then lifted up the eggs, took the carpet 
below her arm, asked if he wanted anything 
farther, and skipped out’at the door. 

* * s + 


‘¢ Tt will not surprise us, therefore, that, 
in considering his situation, and labouring 
to extricate himself, he fell into the greatest 
perplexity. It was not enough, that, by 
his friendship for Laertes, his attachment 
to Philina, his concern for Mignon, he had 
been detained longer than was proper in a 
place and a society where he could cherish his 
darling inclination, content his wishes as it 
were by stealth, and without proposing any 
object, again pursue his early dreams. 
These ties he believed himself possessed of 
force enough to break asunder: had there 
been nothing more to kold him, he could 
have gone at once. But, only afew moments 
ago, he had entered into money-transactions 
with Melina ; he had seen that mysterious 
old nian, the enigma of whose history he 
longed with unspeakable desire to clear. 
Yet of this too, after much balancing of 
reasons, he at length determined, or thought 
he had determined, that it should not keep 
him back. ‘ I must go,’ he exclaimed ; 
¢ I will go.’ He threw himself into a chair, 
and felt greatly moved. Mignon came in 
and asked, Whether she might help to un- 
dress him ? Her manner was still and shy ; 
it had grieved her deeply to be so abruptly 
dismissed by him before. 

‘¢ Nothing is more touching than the first 
disclosure of a love which has been nursed in 
silence, of a faith grown strong in secret, 
and which at last comes forth in the hour 
of need, and reveals itself to him who form- 
erly has reckoned it of small account. The 
bud, which had been closed so long and 
firmly, was now ripe to burst its swathings, 
and Wilhelm’s heart could never have been 
readier to welcome the impressions of afflic- 
tio 


n. 
‘*¢ She stood before him, and noticed his 


disquietude. * Master!’ she cried, ‘ if 
thou art unhappy, what will become of 
Mignon ?” ‘ Dear little creature,’ said he, 
taking Ker hands, ‘thou too art part of 


_- 
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my anxieties. JF must go.’ She looked at 
his eyes, glistening with restrained tears ; 
and knelt down with vehemence before him. 
He kept her hands ; she laid her head up- 
on his knees, and remained quite still. He 
played with her hair, patted her, and spoke 
kindly to her. She continued motionless 
for a considerable time. At last he felt a 
sort of palpitating movement in her, which 
began very softly, and then by degrees with 
increasing violence diffused itself over all her 
frame. ‘ What ails thee, Mignon ?” cried 
he; ‘ what ails thee ?? She raised up her 
little head, looked at him, and all at once 
laidher hand upon her heart, with the coun- 
tenance of one repressing the utterance of 
pain. He raised her up, and she fell up- 
on his breast ; he pressed her towards him, 
and kissed her. She replied not by any 
pressure of the hand, by any motion what- 
ever. She held firmly against her heart ; 
and all at once gave a cry, which was ac- 
companied by spasmodic movements of the 
body. She started up, and immediately 
fell down before him, as if broken in every 
joint. It was an excruciating moment ! 
* My child!’ cried he, raising her up, and 
clasping her fast; * My child, what ails 
thee ?’ The palpitations continued, spread. 
ing from the heart over all the lax and 
powerless limbs ; she was merely hanging 
in his arms. All at once she again became 
quite stiff, like one enduring the sharpest 
corporeal agony ; and soon with a new ve- 
hemence all her frame once more became 
alive ; and she threw herself about his neck, 
like a bent spring that is closing ; while in 
her soul, as it were, a strong rent took place, 
and at the same moment a stream of tears 
flowed from her shut eyesinto his bosom. He 
held her fast. She wept, and no tongue 
can express the force of these tears. Her 
long hair had loosened, and was hanging 
down before her; it seemed as if her whole 
being was melting incessantly into a brook 
of tears. Her rigid limbs were again be- 
come relaxed ; her inmost soul was pouring 
itself forth ; in the wild confusion of the 
moment. Wilhelm was afraid she would 
dissolve in his arms, and leave nothing 
there for him to grasp. He held her fast . 
er and faster. * My child!’ cried he, * my 
child ! Thou art indeed mine, if that word 
can comfort thee.’ Thou art mine! [ will 
keep thee, I will never forsake thee !? Her 
tears continued flowing. At last she rai- 
sed herself; a faint gladness shone upon 
her face. * My father!’ cried she, ‘ Thou 
wilt not forsake me ? Wilt be my father ? 
I am thy child !° 

“¢ Softly, at this moment, the harp began 
to sound before the door; the old man 
brought his most affecting songs as an even.. 
ing offering to our friend, who, holding his 
child ever faster in his arms, enjeyed the 
most pure and undescribable felicity.” 

* * . on 


** Amid the pleasures of the entertain. 
4M 
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ment, it had not been noticed that the 
children and the Harper were away. Ere 
long they made their entrance, and were 
blithely welcomed by the company. They 
came in together, very strangely decked : 
Felix was beating a triangle, Mignon a 
tambourine; the old man had his large 
harp hung round his neck, and was play- 
ing on it whilst he carried it before him. 
They marched round and round the table, 
and sang a multitude of songs. Eatables 
were handed to them ; and the guests be- 
lieved they could not do a greater kindness 
to the children, than by giving them as 
much sweet wine as they chose to drink. 
For the company themselves had not by 
any means neglected a stock of savoury 
flasks, presented by the two amateurs, 
which had arrived this evening in baskets. 
The children tripped about and sang ; 
Mignon in particular was frolicsome be- 
yond what any one had ever seen her. She 
beat the tambourine with the greatest live- 
liness and grace: now, with her finger 
pressed against the parchment, she hummed 
across it quickly to and fro; now rattled 
on it with her knuckles, now with the back 
of her hand; nay, sometimes, with alterna- 
ting rhythm, she struck it first against her 
knee and then against her head ; and anon 
twirling it in her hand, she made the shells 
jingle by themselves; and thus, from the 
simplest instrument, elicited a great varie- 
ty of tones. After she and Felix had long 
rioted about, they sat down upon an el- 
bow-chair which was standing empty at the 
table, exactly opposite to Wilhelm. 

*‘ The children, seated in the great chair, 
scarcely reached above the table more, or 
had a larger look, than puppets in their 
box : they actually at length commenced 
a little drama in the style of Punch. The 
croaking screeching tone of these people 
Mignon imitated very well ; and Felix and 
she began to knock their heads together, 
and against the edges of the table, in a way 
that nothing else but wooden puppets could 
endure. Mignon, in particular, grew fran- 
tic with gaiety; the company, much as 
they had laughed at her at first, were in 
fine obliged to curb her. But persuasion 
was of small avail ; for she now sprang up, 
and raved and shook her tambourine, and 
capered round the table, With her hair 
flying out behind her, with her head thrown 
back, and her limbs as it were cast into 
the air, she seemed like one of those an- 
tique Menades, whose wild and all but 
impossible positions still strike us with as- 
tonishment when seen on classic monu- 
ments. 

*¢ Incited by the talents and the uproar 
of the children, each endeavoured to con- 
tribute something to the entertainment of 
the night. The girls sung several canons ; 
Laertes whistled in the manner of a night- 
ingale ; and the Pedant gave a symphony, 


pianissimo upon the Jew’s-harp. Mean- 


while the youths and damsels, who sat near 


had most probably 
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each other, had begun a great variety of 
games ; in which, as the hands often cross- 
ed and met, some pairs were favoured with 
a transient squeeze, the emblem of a hope- 
ful kindness. Madam Melina in particu- 
lar seemed scarcely to conceal a decided 
tenderness for Wilhelm. It was late; and 
Aurelia, perhaps the only one retaining 
self-possession in the party, now stood up, 
and signified that it was time to go. 

‘¢ By way of termination, Serlo gave a 
firework, or what resembled one; for he 
could imitate the sound of crackers, rockets, 
and firewheels, with his mouth, in a style 
of nearly inconceivable correctness. You 
had only to shut your eyes, and the decep- 
tion was complete. In the meantime, they 
had all arisen ; the men gave their arms 
to the females to escort them home. Wil- 
helm was walking last with Aurelia. The 
stage-manager met him on the stair, and 
said to him,—* Here is the veil which the 
Ghost vanished in; it was hanging fixed 
to the place where he sank; we found it 
this moment.’——‘ A curious relic!’ said 
our friend, and took it with him. 

‘¢ At this instant his left arm was laid 
hold of, and he felt a smart twinge of pain 
in it. Mignon had hid herself in the place ; 
she had seized him and bit his arm. She 
rushed past him, down the stair, and dis- 
appeared. 

*¢ On reaching the open air, almost all 
of them observed that they had drank too 
liberally. They glided asunder without 
taking leave. 

*¢ The instant Wilhelm gained his room, 
he stripped, and extinguishing his candle, 
hastened into bed. Sleep was overpower- 
ing him without delay, when a noise, that 
seemed to issue from behind the stove, 
aroused him. In the eyeof his heated fancy, 
the image of the harnessed King was ho- 
vering near him ¢ he sat. up that he might 
address the Spectre; but he felt himself 
encircled with soft arms, and his mouth was 
shut with kisses, which he had not force to 
push away. 

* * . bd 

*¢ Next morning, Wilhelm started up 
with an unpleasant feeling, and found him- 
self alone. His head was still dim with 
the tumult, which he had not yet entirely 
slept off; and the recollection of his night- 
ly visitant disquieted his mind. His first 
suspicion lighted on Philina; but, on se- 
cond thoughts, he conceived that it could 
not have been she. He sprang out of bed, 
and, while putting on his clothes, he no- 
ticed that the door, which commonly he 
used to bolt, was now ajar; though whe- 
ther he had shut it on the previous night 
or not, he could not recollect. 

‘¢ But what surprised him most, was the 
Spirit’s veil, which he found lying on_ his 
bed. Having brought it up with him, he 
wn it there himself. 
It was a gray gauze; on the hem of it he 


noticed an inscription _— dark 
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letters. He unfolded it, and read the 
words : ‘ FoR THE FIRST AND THE LAST 
TIME! Fry, Youtu! Fry!’ He was 
struck with it, and knew not what to think 
or say. 

‘6 At this moment Mignon entered with 
his breakfast. The aspect of the child as- 
tonished Wilhelm, we may almost say af- 
frighted him. She appeared to have grown 
taller over night ; she entered with a state- 
ly noble air ; and looked him in the face 
so earnestly, that he could not endure her 
glances. She did not touch him, as at other 
times, when, for morning salutation, she 
would press his hand, or kiss his cheek, 
his lips, his arm, or shoulder ; but having 
put his things in order, she retired in si- 
lence.” 


The reader must understand that 
Mignon falls into sickness from the 
excess of her feelings—Wilhelm, who 
has been separated from her for some 
time, is conversing with her physician. 
The child Felix is the son of Wil- 
helm—the fruit of a long-past and 
unhappy love. Mignon has prodigi- 
ously attached herself all along to the 
boy. The whole scene is thoroughly 
a German one. 


‘¢ The Doctor, now alone with Wil- 
helm, thus proceeded : ‘ I have wondrous 
things to tell you ; such as you are not an- 
ticipating. Natalia has retired, that we 
might speak with greater liberty of certain 
matters, which, although I learned them by 
her means at first, her presence would pre- 
vent us from discussing freely. The strange 
temper of the child seems to consist almost 
exclusively of deep longing ; the desire of 
revisiting her ‘native land, and the desire 
for you, my friend, are, I might almost 
say, the only earthly things about her. 
Both these feelings do but grasp towards 
an immeasurable distance, both objects lie 
before her unattainable. The neighbour- 
hood of Milan seems to be her home; in 
very early childhood, she was kidnapped 
from her parents by a company of rope- 
dancers. A more distinct account we can- 
not get from her, partly because she was 
then too young to recollect the names of 
men and places ; but especially because she 
has made an oath to tell no living mortal 
her abode and parentage. For the stroll- 
ing party, who came up with her when she 
had lost her way, and to whom she so ac- 
curately described her dwelling, with such 
piercing ‘entreaties to conduct her heme, 
but carried her along with them so much 
the faster; and at night in their quarters, 
when they thought the child was sleeping, 
joked about their precious capture, decla- 
ring she would never find the way home 

m. On this a horrid desperation fell 
upon the miserable ‘creature ; but at last 
the Holy Virgin rose before her eyes, and 
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promised that she would assist her. The 
child then swore within herself a sacred 
oath, that she would henceforth trust no 
human creature, would disclose her history 
to no one, but live and die in hope of im- 
mediate aid from Heaven. Even this, 
which I am telling you, Natalia did not 
learn expressly from her; but gather- 
ed from detached expressions, songs, and 
childish inadvertencies, betraying what they 
meant to hide.’ 

** Wilhelm called to memory many a 
song and word of this dear child, which 
he could now explain. He earnestly re- 
quested the Physician to keep from him 
none of the confessions or mysterious poetry 
of this peculiar being. 

‘+ © Prepare yourself,’ said the Physician, 
* for a strange confession ; for a story with 
which you, without remembering it, have 
much to do; and which, as I greatly fear, 
has been decisive for the death and life of 
this good creature.” 

*¢ ¢ Let me hear,’ said Wilhelm, ‘ my 
impatience is unbounded.” 

‘6 ¢ Do you recollect a secret nightly vi- 
sit from a female,’ said the Doctor, ‘ after 
= appearance in the character of Ham- 
et ?? 

s¢ ¢ Yes, I recollect it well,” cried Wil- 
helm, blushing, ‘ but I did not look to be 
reminded of it at the present moment.’ 

*¢ © Do you know who it was?” 

*¢¢ IT do not! You frighten me! In the 
name of Heaven, not Mignon, sure? Who 
was it ? tell me pray.’ 

‘¢ ¢ T know it not myself.’ 

*¢ © Not Mignon, then ?” 

‘* «No, certainly not Mignon : but Mig- 
non was intending at the time to glide m 
to you ; and saw, with horror, from a cor- 
ner where she lay concealed, a rival get be- 
fore her.’ 

‘¢ ¢ A rival!’ cried our friend: * Speak 
on, you are confounding me entirely.’ 

*¢ ¢ Be thankful,’ said the Doctor, * that 
you can arrive at the result so soon through 
means of me. Natalia and I, with but a 
distant interest in the matter, had distress 
enough to undergo, before we could thus 
far discover the perplexed condition of the 

r dear creature, whom we wished to 
heh . By some wanton speeches of Philina 
and the other girls, by a certain song which 
she had heard the former sing, the child’s 
attention had been roused; she longed to 
pass the night beside the man she loved, 
without conceiving anything to be implied 
in this beyond a happy and confiding rest. 
A love for you, my friend, was already 
keen and powerful in her little heart; in 
your arms, the child had found repose from 
many a sorrow ; she now desired this hap- 
piness in all its fulness. At one time she 
proposed to ask you for it in a friendly 
manner; but a secret horror always held 
her back. At last that merry night and 
the excitement of abundant wine inspired 
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her with the courage to attempt the ven- 
ture, and glide in to you on that occasion. 
Accordingly she ran before, to hide herself 
in your apartment, which was_ standing 
open ; but just when she had reached the 
top of the stair, having heard a rustling, 
she concealed herself, and saw a female in 
a white dress slip into your chamber. You 
yourself arrived soon after, and she heard 
you push the large bolt. 

‘* ¢ Mignon’s agony was now unutterable ; 
all the violent feelings of a passionate jea- 
lousy mingled with the unacknowledged 
longing of obscure desire, and seized her 
half-developed nature with tremendous 
force. Her heart, that hitherto had beaten 
violently with eagerness and expectation, 
now at once began to falter and stop; it 
pressed her bosom like a heap of lead ; she 
could not draw her breath, she knew not 
what to do; she heard the sound of the old 
man’s harp, hastened to the garret where 
he was, and passed the night at his feet in 
horrible convulsions.’ 

** The Physician paused a moment ; 
then, as Wilhelm still kept silence, he pro- 
ceeded : ‘ Natalia told me nothing in her 
life had so alarmed and touched her as the 
state of Mignon while relating this; in- 
deed, our noble friend accused herself of 
cruelty in having by her questions and her 
management drawn this confession from 
her, and renewed by recollection the vio- 
lent sorrows of the poor little girl. 

‘© ¢ The dear creature,’ said Natalia, 
* had scarcely come so far with her recital, 
or rather with her answers to my questions, 
when she sank at once before me on the 
ground, and with her hand upon her bo- 
som piteously complained of the returning 
pain of that excruciating night. She twist- 
ed herself like a worm upon the floor, and 
I was forced to summon my composure that 
I might remember and apply such mears 
of remedy for mind and body as were known 
to me.’ 

“ ¢ Tt is a painful predicament you put 
me in,’ cried Wilhelm, ‘ by impressing me 
so keenly with the feeling of my manifold 
injustice towards this unhappy and beloved 
being, at the very moment when I am 
again to meet with her. If she is to see 
me, why do yeu deprive me of the courage 
to appear with freedom ? And shall I con- 
fess it to you ? Since her mind is so affect- 
ed, I perceive not how my presence can be 
advantageous to her. If you, as a Physi- 
cian, are persuaded that this double long- 
ing has so undermined her being as to 
threaten death, why should I renew her 
sorrows by my presence, and perhaps acce- 
lerate her end ?’ 

ss ¢ My friend,’ replied the Doctor, 
* where we cannot cure, it is our duty to al- 
leviate ; and how much the presence of a 
loved object tends to take from the imagi- 
nation its destructive power, how it changes 
an impetuoys longins to a peaceful look- 


ing, I could demonstrate by the most con- 
vincing instances. Everything in modera- 
tion and with judgment! For, in other 
cases, this same presence may rekindle an 
affection nigh extinguished. But do you 
go and see the child; behave to her with 
kindness, and let us wait the consequence.’ 

‘* Natalia, at this moment coming back, 
bade Wilhelm follow her to Mignon. ‘ She 
appears to feel quite happy with the boy,’ 
observed Natalia, * and I hope she will 
receive our friend with mildness.’ Wil- 
helm followed not without reluctance ; he 
was deeply moved by what he had been 
hearing ; he feared a stormy scene of pas- 
sion. It was altogether the reverse that 
happened on his entrance. 

** Mignon, dressed in long white wo- 
men’s clothes, with her brown copious hair 
partly knotted, partly clustering out in locks, 
was Sitting with the boy Felix on her lap, 
and pressing him against her heart. She 
looked like a departed spirit, he like life 
itself ; it seemed as if Heaven and Earth 
were clasping one another. She held out 
her hand to Wilhelm with a smile, and 
said: ‘ I thank thee for bringing back the 
child to me: they had taken him away, I 
know not how, and since then I could not 
live. So long as my heart needs anything 
on earth, thy Felix shall fill up the void.’ 

* * t * 


“* The Abbé called thern in the evening 
to attend the exequies of Mignon. The 
company proceeded to the Hall of the Past ; 
they found it magnificently ornamented 
aud illuminated. The walls were hung 
with azure tapestry almost from the ceil- 
ing to the floor, so that nothing but the 
cornices and friezes above and below were 
visible. On the four candelabras in the 
corners, large wax-lights were burning ; 
smaller lights were in the four smaller can- 
delabras placed by the sarcophagus in the 
middie. Near this stood four boys, dress- 
ed in azure with silver; they had broad 
fans of ostrich feathers, which they waved 
above a figure that was resting upon the 
sarcophagus. The company sat down: 
two invisible Choruses began in a soft mu- 
sical recitative to ask; * Whom bring ye 
us to the still dwelling ?? The four boys 
replied with lovely voices; ‘’Tis a tired 
playmate whom we bring you ; let her rest 
in your still dwelling, till the songs of her 
heavenly sisters once more awaken her.’ 

Cuorus. 

‘¢ Firstling of youth in our circle, we 
welcome thee! With sadness welcome 
thee! May no boy, no maiden follow ! 
Let age only, willing and composed, ap- 
proach the silent Hall, and in the solemn 
company, repose this one dear child ! 

Boys. 

‘¢ Ah! reluctantly we brought her hi- 
ther! Ah! and sheistoremain here! Let 
us too remain ; let us weep, let us weep 
upon her bier! 
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Cuorus. 

“¢ Yet look at the strong wings ; look at 
the light clear robe ! How glitters the gol- 
den band upon her head! Look at the 
beautiful, the noble repose ! 

Boys. 

*¢ Ah! the wings do not raise her ; in 
the frolic game, her robe flutters to and fro 
no more; when we bound her head with 
roses, her looks on us were kind and friend- 
ly. 

. Cuorvs. 

*¢ Cast forward the eyes of your spirits ! 
Awake in your souls the imaginative pow- 
er, which carries Life, the fairest, the high- 
est of earthly endowments, away beyond 
the stars. 

Boys. 

‘¢ But, ah ! we find her not here ; in the 
garden she wanders not ; the flowers of the 
meadow she plucks no longer. Let us 
weep, we are leaving her here! Let us 
weep and remain with her! 

Cuonrvus. 

‘¢ Children, turn back into life! Your 
tears let the fresh air dry which plays up- 
on the rushing water. Fly from Night! 
Day and Pleasure and Continuance are the 
lot of the living. 

Boys. 

“Up! Turn back into life! Let the 
day give us labour and pleasure, till the 
evening brings us rest, and the nightly 
sleep refreshes us. 

Cuorus. 

*¢ Children! Hasten into life! In the 
pure garments of beauty, may Love meet 
you with heavenly looks, and with the 
wreath of immortality. 


‘¢ By the pressure of a spring, the Abbé 
sank the body into the cavity of the mar- 
ble. Four youths, dressed as the boys 
had been, came out from behind the tapes- 
try ; and lifting the heavy, beautifully or- 
namented lid upon the coffin, thus began 
their song. 

THE YOUTHs. 

“* Well is the treasure now laid up ; the 
fair image of the Past! Here sleeps it in 
the marble, undecaying ; in your hearts too 
it lives, it works, Travel, travel back into 
life! Take along with you this holy Ear- 
nestness ; for Earnestness alone makes life 
eternity.” 

We have perhaps quoted too much 
—and yet fain would we quote more. 
Independent altogether of this story 
of Mignon, there is another not less 
affecting, although not quite so ima- 
ginative—that of Mariana. This, too, 
is a golden thread, that runs here and 
there through the whole web of this 
complex and singular performance. 

Whatever ordin novel-readers 
may think, it is no trifle that we now 
do possess in the English langufage a 
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faithful and complete version of one 
of those works by which Goethe has 
established his fame as a novelist. 
The English translation of The Sor- 
rows of Werther is abominable, and no 
one can have any proper notion of that 
work from it. We trust this young 
gentleman may be prevailed upon to 
do for Werther the same service which 
Meister has received at his hands. 
The task will be a far lighter one, and 
the juvenile work, whatever Goethe 
himself may think or say, is, after all, 
a superior one even to his Meister. It 
is, at all events, a work much more 
certain to find favour with English 
readers, if it were but presented to 
them in a decent English dress. 

In his future versions, we hope this 
gentleman will please to dispense with 
his Frau—Herr—Fraulein— Stall- 
meister — Amt —Stadthaus, and the 
other purely German words with which 
in this instance he has here and there 
most absurdly and offensively inter- 
larded his excellent English. Mr, 
Mrs, Miss, Master-of-the-horse, Ma- 
gistrate, Town-house, and the like, 
are quite as good words in sound, and 
considerably more intelligible. This 
hint will, we hope, be taken in good 
part. And the publishers also will 
forgive us for observing, that it is too 
much to make us pay for a translation 
of a German novel, at the same rate as 
for a new work of the Author of Wa- 
verley. 

We have named, at the head of this 
article, a version (so called) of Goethe’s 
Life of Himself, which has lately is- 
sued from the London press. We 
have done so, merely that we might 
have the opportunity of warning our 
readers against one of the most auda- 
cious and impudent pieces of quack- 
ery, by which the public confidence 
has of late years been insulted. The 
scribe pretends to translate from the 
German ; but, in fact, his translation 
is a miserably mutilated one of a very 
bad French version. ‘The sense has 
been missed in innumerable instances 
in the course of this double process of 
refinement. And altogether the catch- 
penny is below contempt. Its defects 
of execution have been abundantly ex- 
posed in the Westminster Review ; 
but these critics themselves do not ap- 
pear to be aware of the fact, that since 
the three volumes, inscribed “ Dich- 
tung und Wahrheit” were published, 
another volume of this work has ap- 
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peared. Of this entire fourth volume, 
which has been for not iess than eight 
years* before the public, and familiar 
to almost every person who knows 
anything of German letters—of this 
charming volume, which contains 
Goethe’s Narrative of his Travels in 
Italy, one of the most interesting pe- 
riods of his life—of this entire volume 
our noble translator has not translated 
one syllable. And he has the face 
tomake a grand apology for the abrupt- 
ness with which Goethe’s narrative 


miserable octavos with a bald and bar- 
ren “ original!!!” continuation of 
Goethe’s Life, and some notices of his 
literary contemporaries, which have 
every appearance of being copied from 
the small print of some French Ma- 
gazine, or ‘‘ Dictionary of Living Au- 
thors,” made fo sell. 

We should like extremely to see a 
translation of Goethe’s Life, executed 
by the translator of his Wilhelm Meis- 
ter, or some similar hand; but this 
specimen of hack-work and quack- 


terminates, and ekes out his own two work must be scouted by the public. 





* Our copy is printed at Tubingen in 1816. 





Piayims of Mir ODobderty. 
Part the Second. 


INTRODUCTION. 


GENTLE READER, 

Few pieces of cant are more common than that which consists in re- 
echoing the old and ridiculous cry of “ variety is charming;” “ toujours per- 
driz,” &c. &e. &c. I deny the fact. I want novariety. Let things bereally 
good, and I, for one, am in no danger of wearying of them. For example, 
to rise every day about half after nine—eat a couple of eggs and muffins, 
and drink some cups of genuine, sound, clear coffee—then to smoke a cigar 
or so—read the Chronicle—skim a few volumes of some first-rate new 
novel, or perhaps pen a libel or two in a light sketchy vein—then to 
take a bowl of strong, rich, invigorating soup—then to get on horseback, 
and ride seven or eight miles, paying a visit to some amiable, well-bred, 
accomplished young lady, in the course of it, and chatting away an hour 
with her, 

‘* Sporting with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Nezra’s hair,” 
as Milton expresses it—then to take a hot-bath, and dress—then to sit 
down to a "ace substantial dinner, in company with a select party of 
real good, honest, jolly Tories—and to spend the rest of the evening with 
them over a pitcher of cool chateau-margout, singing, laughing, speechi- 
fying, blending wit and wisdom, and winding up the whole with a devil 
and a tumbler or two of hot ram-punch—This, repeated day after day, week 
after week, month after month, and year after year, may perhaps appear 
to some people, a picture pregnant with ideas of the most sickening and 
disgusting monotony. Not so with me, however. I am a plain man. 
I could lead this dull course of uniform unvaried existence for the whole 
period of the Millenuium. Indeed I mean to do so. 

Hoping that you, benevolent reader, after weighing matters with your- 
self in calm contemplation for a few minutes, may be satisfied that the 
view I have taken is the right one—I now venture to submit to your 
friendly notice a small additional slice of the same genuine honest cut- 
and-come-again dish, to which I recently had the honour of introducing 
you. Do not, therefore, turn up your nose in fashionable fastidiousness ; 
but mix your grog, light your pipe, and laying out your dexter leg be- 
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fore you in a comfortable manner upon a well-padded chair, or sofa, or 
fuot-stool, (for the stuffing of the cushion, not the form of the furniture, 
is the point of real importance,)—and, above all, take particular care 
that your cravat, braces, waistband, &c. &c. &c. be duly relaxed pro- 
ceed, I say, with an easy body, and a well-disposed, humble, and medi- 
tative mind, to cast your eye over a few more of those “ pebbles,” (to 
use a fine expression of the immortal Burke,) which have been rounded 
and polished by long tossing about in the mighty ocean of the intellect 
of, Gentle reader, 
Your most devoted servant, 
Morean ODoneErrty. 
Blue Posts, June 19, 1824. 


fMayim Cwenty-ninth, 


Wuenevenr there is any sort of shadow of doubt, as to the politics of an 
individual—that individual has reason to be ashamed of his politics—in other 
words, he isa Wuitc. A Tory always deals above board. Your Whig, on 
the othcr hand, particularly your Whigling, or young Whig, may have, and, 
in point of fact, very often has, his private reasons for wishing to keep the 
stain of which he is conscious as much in the shade as may be. It is wonder- 
ful how soon such characters make up their minds when they are once fairly 
settled in a good thing. 


Mayim Chirtieth. 


Hock cannot be too much, claret cannot be too little, iced. Indeed, I have 
my doubts whether any red wine should ever see the ice-pail at all, Burgun- 
dy, unquestionably, never should ; and I am inclined to think, that with re- 
gard to hermitage, claret, &c., it is always quite sufficient to wrap a wet 
towel (or perhaps a wisp of wet straw is better still) about the bottle, and 
put it in the draught of a shady window for a couple of hours before enjoyment. 
T do not mention port, because that is a winter wine. 


Mayim Chirty-first, 


In whatever country one is, one should choose the dishes of the country. 
Every really national dish is good—at least, I never yet met with one that did 
not gratify my appetite. The Turkish pilaws are most excellent—but the so 
called French cookery of Pera is execrable. In like manner, roast beef with 
Yorkshire pudding is always a prime feast in England, while John Bull’s 
Fricandeaux soufflés, &c., are decidedly anathema. What a horror, again, is a 
Bifstick of the Palais Royal! On the same principle—(for all the Fine Arts 
follow exactly the same principles)—on the same principle it is, that while 
Principal Robertson, Dugald Stewart, Dr Thomas Brown, and all the other 
would-be-English writers of Scotland, have long since been voted tame, in- 
sipid, and tasteless diet, the real haggis-bag of a Robert Burns keeps, and must 
always keep, its place. 


fMlarim Chirty-second. 


Never take lobster sauce to salmon ; it is mere painting of the lily, or, I 
should rather say, of the rose. The only true sauce for salmon is vinegar, 
mustard, Cayenne pepper, and parsley. Try this:once, my dear Dr Kitchener, 
and I have no hesitation in betting three ten-pennies that you will never 
depart from it again while the breath of gastronomy is in your nostrils. As 
for the lobster, either make soup of him, or eat him cold (with cucumber) 
at supper. 
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fMayim Chirty-thirs, 


I talked in the last maxim of cold lobster for supper ; but this requires ex- 
planation. If by accident you have dined in a quiet way, and deterred for 
once the main business of existence until the night, then eat cold lobsters, cold 
beef, or cold anything you like for supper ; but in the ordinary case, when a 
man has already got his two bottles, or perlraps three under his belt, depend 
on it, the supper of that man should be hot—hot—hot— 
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¢¢ Nunquam aliud Natura, aliud Sapientia docet.” 


Such is my simple view of the matter ; but a friend at my elbow, who is al- 
ways for refining on things, says, that the philosophical rule is this, “* When 
you have been drinking cold wine or cold punch, your supper ought to be a 
devil, or at least something partaking of the devil character ; and, on the other 
hand, when you have been swallowing mulled wine, or hot punch, or hot 
toddy, something cold, with vinegar, sallad, &c., should form the supper.” —I 
have given you my friend’s theory in his own words.—If men of sense would 
but communicate the results of their different experiments to the public, we 
shculd soon have abundant data for the settlement of all these disputes. 


 Maytm Chirty-fourth. 


It is a common thing to hear big wigs prosing against drinking, as “ a prin- 
cipal source of the evil that we see in this world.”—I heard a very big wig say 
so myself the other day from the bench, and we have all heard the same cant, 
ad nauseam usque, from the pulpit. There cannot, however, be a more egre- 
gious mistake. Had Voltaire, Robespierre, Buonaparte, Talleyrand, &c., 
been all a set of jolly boozing lads, what a mass of sin and horror, of blas- 
phemy, uproar, blood-thirsty revolution, wars, battles, sieges, butcherings, 
ravishings, &c. &c. &e., in France, Germany, Egypt, Spain, Sicily, Syria, 
North America, Portugal, &c., had been spared within the last twenty or thir- 
ty years! Had Mahomet been a comfortable, social good fellow, devotedly 
fond of his pipe and pot, would not the world have avoided the whole of that 
humbug of Islamism ?—a superstition, reader, that has chained up and degra- 
ded the intellect of man in so many of the finest districts of the globe, during 
the space of so many long centuries. Is it not manifest, that if Southey had 
been a greater dealer in quarts, his trade would have been more limited as to 
quartos ?—It is clear, then, that loyalty, religion, and literature, have had oc- 
casion, one and all of them, to bemoan not the wine-sop, but the milk-sop, 
propensities of their most deadly foes. 


Marin Chirty-fitth. 


In making our estimate of a man’s character, we should always lay entirely 
out of view whatever has any connexion with “‘ the womankind.” In fact, 
we all are, or have been, or shall be,—or, if this be too much, we all at least 
might, could, would, or should, be—Fools quoad hoc. 1 wish this were the 
worst of it—but enough. 


HAMayim Chirty-sirth. 


The next best thing to a really good woman, is a really good-natured 
one. 


Marin Chirtp-sebenth. 


The next worst thing to a really bad man, (in other words a knave,) is a 
really good-natured man, (in other words a_fool. 
6 
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Maytm Chirty-cightb. 


A fool admires likeness to himself; but, except in the case of fools, people 
fall in love with something unlike themselves—a tall man with a short wo- 
man—a little man with a strapper—fair people with dark—and s0 ou. 


Plazyim Chirty-ninth. 


A married woman commonly falls in love with a man as unlike her husband 
as is possible—but a widow very often matries a man extremely resembling 
the defunct. The reason is obvious. 


Martin Fortieth. 


You may always ascertain whether you are in a city or a village, by finding 
out whether the inhabitants do or do not care for or speak about ANYTHING 
three days after it has happened. 


flazim Forty-first. 


There are four kinds of mea,—the Whig who has always been a Whig— 
the Tory who has once been a Whig—the Whig who has once been a Tory, 
and the Tory who has always been a Tory. Of these I drink willingly only 
with the last,—considering the first as a fool, the second as a knave, and the 
third as both a fool and a knave ; but if I must choose among the others, 
give me the mere fool. 





Mayim Forty-second. 


Never boozify a second time with the man whom you have seeh misbehave 
himself in his cups. I have seen a great deal of life, and I stake myself upon 
the assertion, that no man ever says or does that brutal thing when drunk, 
which he would not also say or do when sober, if he durst. 


fAayim Forty-third. 


In literature and in love we generally begin in bad taste. I myself wrote 
very pompous verses at twenty, and my first flame was a flaunting, airy, arti- 
ficial attitudinizer, several years older than myself. By means of experience, 
we educate our imagination, and become sensible to the charm of the simple 
and the unaffected, both in belles and belles-letters.—Your septuagenarian of 
accomplished taste discards epithets with religious scrupulosity, and prefers 
an innocent blushing maiden of sixteen, to all the blazing duchesses of St 
James's. 


Mayim Sorty-fourth, 


Nothing is more disgusting than the coram publico endearments in which 
new-married people so frequently indulge themselves. The thing is obviously 
indecent ; but this I could overlook, were it not also the perfection of folly 
and imbecility. No wise man counts his coin. in the presence of those who, 
for aught he knows, may be thicves—-and no good sportsman permits the pup 
to do that for which the dog must be corrected. 


Piayim Forty-fitth. 


A husband should be very aitentive to his wife until the first child is born. 
After aoe she can amuse herself at home, while he emis Oe jolly habits. 
OL. XY. N 
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Mayinm Horty-styth. 


Never believe in the intellect of a Whig, merely because you hear all the 
Whigs trumpet him—nay, hold fast your faith that he is a dunderhead, even 
. although the Pluckless pipe symphonious. This is, you will please to observe, 
merely a plain English version of that good old adagium : 
‘* Mille licet cyphris cyphrarum millia jungas, 
Nil preter a am paw ajhitom.”* 


fAarim Forty-sebenth. 


There are two methods of mail-coach travelling—the generous and the spa- 
ring. I have tried both, and give my voice decidedly for the former. It is all 
stuif that you hear about eating and drinking plentifully inducing fever, &c. 
&c. during a js 2 tiged. 5 Eating and drinking copiously produce nothing, 
mind and body being well regulated, but sleepiness—and I know ne plaee 
where that inclination may be indulged less reprehensibly than in a mail- 
coach, for at least sixteen hours out of the four-and-twenty. In travelling, I 
make a point to eat whenever I can sit down, and to drink (ale) whenever the 
coach sto As for the interim, when I can neither eat nor drink, I smoke 
if upon deck, and snuff if inside. 

-N.B. Of course, I mean when there is no opportunity of flirtation. 


flarin Horty-cighth. 


If you meet with a pleasant fellow in a stage-coach, dine and get drunk with 
him, and, still holding him to be a pleasant fellow, hear from his own lips 
foten that he isa Whig—do not change your opinion of the man. 


on it he is quizzing you. 


Marin Forty-ninth. 


Shew me the young lady that runs after preachers—and I will shew you one 
who has no particular aversion to men. 


fMayim Siftieth. 


There are only three liquors that harmonize with smoking—beer—coffee— 
and hock. Cigars altogether destroy the flavour of claret, and indeed of all 
red wines, except Auchmanshaiser ; which, in case you are not knowing in such 
matters, is the produce of the Burgundy grape transplanted to the banks of 
the Rhine—a wine for which I have a particular regard. 


Marin Sitty-first. 
He whose friendship is worth having, must hate and be hated. 


Playin SHtity-second. 


Your highly popular young lady seldom—I believe I might say never—in- 
spires a true x soul-filling passion. I cannot suppose Julie d’Etange to 
have been a avectiae partner in a ball-room. She could not take the trouble 


to smile upon so many fops. 
Mayim Fifty-third. 
-_ The intensely amorous temperament in a young girl, never fails to stamp 


melancholy on her eyelid. The lively, rattling, giggling romp, may be capable 
of a love of her own kind—but never the true luxury of the passion. 
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Marin Hétytourth, 


__ No fool can be in love.=N. B. It has already been laid down that all good- 
natured men are fools. , 


HMaytm Ftity-fith. 


Nothing is more overrated, in common parlance at least, than the influence 
of personal handsomeness in men. For my part, I ean easily imagine a woman 
(I mean one really worth being loved by) falling in love with a Balfour of 
Burleigh—but I cannot say the same thing as te a young Milnwood. A real 
Rebecca would, I also think, have been more likely to fall in love with the 
‘Templar than with Ivanhoe ; but these, I believe, were botli handsome fel- 
lows in their several styles. The converse of all this applies to the case of 
women. Rousseau did not dare to let the small-pox anently injure the 
beauty of his Heloise. One would have closed the bock had he destroyed the 
sine qué non of all romance, 


Marin Fttty-sisth. 


Whenever you see a book frequently advertised, you may be sure it 
is a bad one. If you see a puff quoted in the advertisements, you may be quite 


Marim Fiity-sebenth. 


Employ but one tradesman of the same trade, and let him be the first man 
in his li He has the best materials, and can give the best tick; and one 
= is, at all times, a mere trifle on a man’s mind, compared with:three 


Mayim Fitty-cighth. 


I cannot very well tell the reason, but such is the fact :—the best boots and 
shoes are made at York—I mean as to the quality of the leather. 


HMayim Fittp-ninth. 


Be on your guard when you hear a young lady speak slightingly of a young 
gentleman with whom she has any sort of acquaintance. She is probably in 
love with him, and will be sure to remember what te say after she is mar- 
ried. But if you have been heedless enough to follow her lead, and abuse 
him, you must make the best of it, If you lave great face, go boldly at once, 
and drawing her into a corner, say, “‘ Aha! do you remember a certain con- 
versation we had ?—Did you think I was not up to your tricks all the time ?” 
—Or, better still, take the bull by the horns, and say,—‘ So ho! you lucky 
dog. I could have prophesied this long ago. She and I were always at you 
when we met—she thought I did not see through the affair—Poor girl! she 
was desperately in for it, to be sure. - Jupiter, what a fortunate 
have been !” &c. &e.—Or—best of all—follow my own plan—. e. don’t 
call till the honey-moon is over. 


Wartm Hixtteth. 


Neb ppeye nn | for authors to abstain from putting their names 

on their title-pages—and well may I call this a humbug, since of every book 

that ever attracts tie emallest attcation, the author is instantly just as well 

known as if he had clapt his portrait to the beginning of it. This nonsense 

sometimes anoys me, and I have a neyer-failing method. My way is this ; 

I do not, as other people do, utter modest, mincing, little i i 
of seeing the culprit biush, and thereby betray himeel 
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too pretty treatment for a man guilty of playing upon the public—and, be- 
sides, few of them can blush, | ‘pretend the dieat. perfect escent of the 
prevailin and, of course, just suspicion ; anid the moment the work is men- 
tioned, I begin abusing it up hill and down dale. ‘The company tip me the wink, 
nod, frown in abundance—no matter. On I go, mordicus, and one of two 
good things is the result, viz. either the anonymous hero waxeth wroth, and 
in that case the cat is out of the poke for'ever and a day ; or he takes it in 
good part, keeping his countenance with perfect composure, and then it is 
proved that he is really a sensible fellow, and by consequence really has a right 
to follow his own fancies, however ridiculous. 


Parim Hirty-first. 


Lord Byron* observes, that the daily necessity of shaving imposed upon the 
European,male, places him on a level, as to misery, with the sex to whose 
share the occasional botheration of parturition has fallen. I quite agree with 
his lordship—and in order to diminish, as far as in me lies, the pains of my 
species, I hereby lay down the result of my experiences in abrasion. If I had 
ever lain in, I would have done my best for the ladies too—but to proceed.— 
First, then, buy your razors at Pacer’s—a queer, dark-looking, little shop in 
Piccadilly, a few doors eastward from the head of St James’s Street. Heis a 
‘decent, shrewd, intelligent old man, makes the best blades in Europe, tem 

every one of them with his own hand, and would sooner cut his throat than 
give you a second-rate article. Secondly, in stropping your razor, (and a piece 
of plain buff leather is by far the best strop,) play from you, not towards you. 
Thirdly, anoint your beard overnight, if the skin be in any degree hard or dry, 
or out of repair, with cold cream, or, better still, with bear’s grease. Fourth- 
ly, whether you have anointed or not, wash your face carefully and copiously 
before shaving, for the chief difficulty almost always arises from dust, perspi- 
ration, &c. clogging the roots of the Fifthly, let your soap be the P 
di Castagna. Sixthly, let your brush be a full one of camel’s hair. Seventhly, 
in spite of Sir John Sinclair, always use hot water—boiling water. These are 
the seven golden rules. Saxe 

N. B. Use the strop again after you have done shaving, and get old Paget, 

!Af possible, to give you a lesson in setting your razors. If you cannot manage 

this, send them to him to be set—ay, even if you live 500 miles from Lon- 
- don. People send to town about their coats, boots, &c., but what are all these 
things to the real comfort of a man, compared with a good razor ? 


Warim Hirty-secony, 
Ass milk, they say, tastes exceedingly like womans. No wonder. 


Marin Hirty-third. 


A smoker should take as much care about his cigars, as a wine-bibber does 
of his cellar, yet most of them are eas og epee and negligent. The 
rules are as follows: First, keep a large stock, for good tobacco improves very 
much by timé—say enough for two years’ —— Secondly, keep them in 
the yon have, provided it be perfectly dry——for a cigar that is once 
wet, is useless and irreclaimable. Thirdly, keep them always in air-tight ca- 
nisters—for the common wooden boxes play the devil. 

N.B. The tobacco laws are the greatest opprobrium of the British code. 
We laid those most extravagant duties on tobacco at the time when North 
America was a part of our own empire, and we still retain them in spite of 
rhyme and reason. One consequence is, that every gentleman who smokes 
smuggles 5 for the duty on manufactured tobacco amounts to a prohibition—it 
is, I think, no less than eighteen shillings per pound—and what is a pound of 
cigars? Why does not the Duke of Sussex speak up in the House of Lords? 
1 like King George, but I cau’t afford to pay duties,” quoth Nanty Ewart ; 

aifd I quite agree with the inimitable Nanty. 


- 





* Rabelais said so, Ensign, some time before Don Juan appeared.—C. N. 


- 
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“Warim Hirty-fourth. 
No cigar-smoker ever committed suicide. 


: Marin sictyelieth. 


In making hot toddy, or hot punch, you must put in the spirits before the 
water: In cold punch, grog, &c. the other way. Let Dr Hope explain the 
season. I state facts. 


Warim Hirty-sicth. 


The safety of women consists in one circumstance: Men do not possess at 
the same time the knowledge of thirty-five and the blood of seventeen. 


Warim Sirty-sebenth. 


The extreme instance of the bathos is this: Any modern sermon after the 
Litany of the Church of England. 


Warim Hirty-etghth. 
The finest of all times for flirting is a wedding. ‘They are all agog, poor 


things. 
Warim Sirty-ninth. 


To me there is nothing very stare-worthy in the licentiousness of a few em- 
presses, queens, &c. of whom we have all heard so much. After all, these ele< 
vated females only thought themselves the equals of common men. . 


Warim Hebentteth. 


If prudes were as pure as they would have us believe, they would not rail so 
bitter y as they do. We do not thoroughly hate that which we do not tho; 
roughly understand, , 


MWarim Hebentyp-first. 
{ Composed after six months’ residence in Athens.) 


John Brougham for bourdeaux, 
Robert Cockburn for champagne, 
John Ferguson for hocks, 
Cay for Sherris sack of Spain. 


Phin for rod, pirn, and hooks, 
Dunn for congé and salaam, 

Bailie Blackwood for books, 
Macvey Napier for balaam. 


Sir Walter for fables, 

Peter Robertson for speeches, 
Mr Trotter for tables, 

Mr Bridges for breeches. 


Gall for coaches and gigs, 
Steele fom and jam, 

Mr Urqu or wigs 
Mr Jeffrey for bam. 


Lord Morton for the zebra, 
Billy Allan for the brush, 
Johnny Leslie for the Hebrew, 
- And myself for a blush. 
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Waytn Pebenty-secony, 


People may talk as they like, but, after all, London is London. Now, some- 
body will say, here is a foolish tautology—does not everybody know that? 
H and fairly, my friend—it is ten to one if you know it. If you were ask~- 
ed what are the fine things of London ?—what is it that gives it its metro- 

itan and decidedly superior character? You would say Parliament—St 
ames’s — Carlton House—the Parks— Almack’s— White’s— Brookes’s— 
Crockford’s—Boodle’s—Regent Street-—the Theatres—the Dioramas—the Na+ 
turoramas—the fiddle-de-devils. Not one of these is in London, except per- 
haps the last, for I do not well know what that is—but London itself—the 
city inside Temple-bar, is the place for a philosopher. 
Houses of lath may flourish or may fade, 
Bob Nash may make them as Bob Nash has made. 


But can Bob Nash (quem honoris causa nomino) create the glories of Cockney 
land? Can he build a Watling Street—narrow, dirty, irregular, it is true, but 
still a Roman way, trod by proud Pretors, and still to be walked over by you 
or me, in the same form as it was trampled by the “ hobnail” of the legion- 
ary soldier, who did service at Ph ia? What is London stone, a black 
lump in a hole of the wall of a paltry church, (the London Stone Coffee- 
house opposite, is a very fair concern,) but a Roman milliarium, laid down 
there, for anything you know to the contrary, by Julius Agricola, who dis- 
covered Scotland, and was the friend of Cornelius Tacitus, according to the 
rules enacted by the road-meters of old Aupies Claudius? But I must not 
go on with the recollection of London. Curse on the Cockney school of 
seribblers—they, who know nothing, have, by writing in praise of Augnsta 
Trinobantum ti use this word on purpose, in order to conceal from them 
what I mean, ) made us sick of the subject. I, therefore, have barely advert- 
ed to the Roman times, for luckily they have not had the audacity to pretend 
to any acquaintance with such a peri 
The Court—Why, to be sure, it contains the King, whom, as a Tory, I re- 
verence as an integral portion of the State—I hate to hear him called the Chief 
Magistrate, as if he was but an upper sort of Lord Waithman—and whom as 
a man I regard—but my attachment is constitutional, and in the present case 
personal, and not local. The same may be said of Parliament. As for the 
clubs, why they are but knots of humdrum people after all, out of all which you 
could not shake five wits. ‘The Almackites are asses—the theatres stuff—the 
fashionables nothing. In money—in comfort—in cookery—in antiquity—in 
undying subjects for quizzification—in pretty Jewesses—as Spenser says, F. Q. 
B. I. C. v. St. xxi. 
—— Jewessa, sunny bright, 
Adorn’d with gold and jewels shinning cleare~ 
London proper I back against Southwark and Westminster, including all the 
adjacent hams, and steads, and tons, and wells. Where can we find the match 
for the Albion, in —— Street, as thou t from St Martin Le Grand 
to the territory of Goswell Street, in the whole world, take the world either 
ways, from Melville Island to Van Diemen’s Land, or from Yeddo in the Island 
of Japan, to Iveragh in the kingdom of Kery, and back again? Nowhere! 
But I am straying from my cups. 


Retournons, dist Grand Gousier, a nostre propous. 
Quel? dist Gargantua. 


Why, punch making. 
Warim Hebenty-third, 
* In making ’rack punch, you ought to put two glasses of rum to three of 


arrack. A good deal of sugar is required ; but sweetening, after all, must be 
left to taste. Kitchener is frequently absurd, when he prescribes by weight 
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and measure for such things Lemons and limes are also matter of palate, 
but two lemons is enough for the above ery” ¢ put then an equal quanti- 
ty of. meen. e. not a six 4 cary to er Ao oe lemon juice, and 

have a very tum punch, a jug. If you 4re 
Yeraid of head noua ibe, as Xenophon says of another kind Senta tae, 
‘rack punch is xepararyts—put twice as much water as spirits. I, however, 
never used it that way for my own private drinking. > “ 


Wasim SHeventy-fourth. 


The controversy tespecting the fit liquor for punch, is far from’being set at 
rest. As some folk mention Dr Kitchener, I may as well at once dispose of him. 
In his 477th nostrum, he professes to give you a receipt for making lemonade 
in a minute, and he commences by bidding you mix essence of lemon peel by 
degrees with capillaire. How that is to be done in a minute passes my com~ 

hension. But waving this, he proceeds to describe the | of acid ma~« 
ing, and then, in the coolest and most audacious way in world, bids you 
put a spoonful of it into a pint of water, which will produce a very agreeable 
sherbet, “ the addition of rum or brandy (quoth our hero) will convert this 
into PUNCH DIRECTLY.” What a pretty way of doing business this is! It is 
just as much as if I were to say, get a flint—the addition of a stock, lock, and 
barrel to which, will convert it into a Gun pirectLy. Why, the spirits were 
first to be considered. 


Warim Hebentp-Aikth. 


Brandy I do not think good punch. The lemon does not blandly amalga« 
salen uk Saher Uaeties thie inoen Seivene, Nor is it over good as an I re. 
commend brandy to be used as a dram solely. In drinking claret, when that 
cold wine begins, as it will do, to chill the stomach, a glass of brandy after 
eA of claret corrects the frigidity. 

-B. Brandy, and indeed all other drams, should be taken at one sup, no 

wobites 


matter how large the glass may be. The old rule of “ never to make t 
of a cherry,” applies with peculiar emphasis to cherry brandy. 


Parim Hebenty-siyth. 


Rum is the liquor consecrate to grog. Half and half is the fair proportion. 
Grog should never be stirred with a spoon, but immediately drunk as soon as 
the rum has been poured in. Rum punch is apt to be heavy on the stomach 
—and unless very old, it has not peculiar merit as a dram. The American 
pine-apple rum is fine drinking, and I wonder it is not introduced into this 
country. In my last Maxims, I omitted to panegyrize the peach brandy of 
our Trans-Atlantic brethren, an omission which I beg leave here to correct. 


Warim Sebenty-sebenth, 


The pursers on board ships water the rum too much. You hear fools in 
Parliament and elsewhere, prating- about the evils of impressment; but the 
real grievances of the navy are left untouched. Croker should take this up, 
for it would make him extensively popular. 


Warim Sebenty-eighth. 


Shrub is decidedly a pleasant drink, particularly in the morning. It is, 
_ however, expensive. Sheridan used to say it was better to drink 
out of economy ; for, said he, your brains get addled with a single flask of 
champagne, whereas you drink ram shrub all night before you ‘are properly 
drunk, Sheridan was a great man. 
$ 
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Paria Hebenty-ntnth. 

As for arrack—I can’t say I like it, You would bam the first Mull or 
Qui-hi of them all, by infusing a couple of scruples of flowers of benjamin in 

bottle of rum, You would see him snuffing it up his nose, and swearing 
that he would know its fragrance at the distance of a parasang. ‘The flowers 
of benjamin cost about twopence. The best place for ‘rack is Vauxhall ; but 
I suspect they run this hum on you.. At Tom's, in Cornhill, you get it ge- 
nuine. ; 


apt Cightieth- 


Of Tom’s, thus casually presented to my mind, let me mdulge in the re- 
¢ollection. Coffee-house, redolent of cash, what magnificent associations of 
ideas do you not create! By you for generations has rolled the never-ceasing 
flow of wealth—the chink of money, since the memory of man, has not been 
checked within your hearing. Yet, with the insouciance of a sublime phi- 
losophy, aes cooks and waiters have never turned away from their works of 
gastrosophy, to think of the neighbouring millions. How superb is your real 
turtle soup—how peppery your mullagatawny—how particular your Madeira ! 
Depend upon it, the places for dining in, are the city taverns or coffee-houses. 
You have not, to be sure, a skip-jack monkey hopping behind your chair— 
you have no flaring mirror glowring out on you in all the majesty of a deep 
gilt frame—you have no marble chimney-pieces, pleasant to look at, but all 
telling or against you in the bill—Instead of them, you have steady- 
going waiters, all duly impressed with the dead certainty of their working up 


ly to be tavern-keepers themselves—thence men of potency in the 
watd-—in time merchants of some degree—aldermen in due course, perhaps— 
and, perhaps the vista presented to their mental optics is gilded at the end by 
the august chain of Lorp Mayor. They bow to you fora penny, whilea jack- 
ewig the west end would toss up his nose at a half-crown. The prudence 


visitors makes them prudent themselves. The eastern penee are 
hoarded, while the western two-and-sixpennies are flung to the winds, after 
the thousands of the dandies who have bestowed them. Then their boxes are 
dark and dingy—but warm and cozy... A-clock ticks audibly to remind you of 
the necessity of keeping good hours even in the midst of revelry. Even if a 
man gets muzzy in one of them, it is a sober intoxication—you are. thinking 
of Paper loss in the meanderings.of your intellect—and you retire to rest 
to of the necessity of industry:and attention. 


Parim Cighty-Lirst. 


_ When jou write any outlandish lingo, always correct the press yourself. In 
my 24th im, a most erudite and important one, the word nachash is print- 
nechadadi. After this, let no conjectural emendation be deemed too wild, 
when we see sh [ yf] converted by a printer into dhdhj [77], which blun- 
ders must not have been made in the days of MSS.! And yet you hear fools 
prating about the impropriety of meddling with the text. 


Warim Etghty-secanv. 


Maxims are hard reading, demanding a constant stretch of the intellectual 
faculties. Every word must be diligently pondered, every assertion examined 
in all its he oe pursued with a keen eye to its remotest consequences, re- 
jected with a philosophic calmness, or treasured up with the same fedling as 
a “ xrnua ts au” —a “ possession to eternity.” Ten pages of Maxims, there- 
fore, are enough at a time. ; ; 


, 


* 
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The Politicat Economist. 


THE BOLITICAL. RCONOMIST. 
Essay T1.—Part I. 


Are the most important terms, the fundamental doctrines, and the 
and theoretical principles of Political Economy, explained and established ina 
clear, consistent, and satisfactory manner, in the most celebrated writers in that 
science, and will they bear a close and severe examination ? ' ; 


Qu’ ils considerent aussi d’un otre cété, si la fausseté et la confusion ne regnent pas 
dans Ja philosophie ordinaire a cause que les philosophes se contentent d’ une vrai-sem- 
blance fort facile a trouver, et si commode pour leur vanité et pour leurs interets, IW”, 
trouve-t-on pas presque par tout, une infinie diversitie de sentimens sur les memes 
jets, et par consequence une infinité d’erreurs ? Cependant un tres grand nombre dedis- 
ciples se laissent seduire et se soumettent aveuglement a l’autorité de ces philosophes, 


sans.comprendre mesme leurs sentimens. 


Our rane purpose is to prove, that 
Political Economy cannot be studied 
with advantage and satisfaction in the 
modern writers on that subject, by any 

who wishes to be convinced of 
the soundness of its first principles ;— 
who expects perspicuity, consistency, 
and accurate reasoning in the deduc- 
tions from these principles, or to find 
them applicable to, and explanatory of 
what is occurring, or sure guides in the 
advancement and acquisition of social 
wealth. . 

We shall endeavour to prove this, 
principally, because we shall then 
prove, that there is a field, almost en- 
pray faripn for our labours. But 
we have another object in view: By 
pointing out, as we trust we shall be 
enabled to do, obscurity, contradiction, 
and ambiguity in the use of words, 
and illogicalness in reasoning, we shall 
in some measure render it unneces- 
sary to employ much time in the re- 
futation of doctrines we conceive to 
be erroneous, when we enter directly 
on our subject, and we shall also be 
enabled to unfold and detect the prin- 
cipal and most powerful and general 
causes of the obscurity and contradic- 
tion in which Political Economy is in- 
volved. 

All writers on this subject are agreed 
that the object of Political Economy 
is the natural means of wealth—that 
is, those means which nature supplies, 
peers = wey other interference of mae . 
than simp ying them ;—those 
means rechced ted productive by 
the labour and skill of man ;—the in- 

and distribution of wealth ; 

and the various methods by which 

wealth can be increased in its produc- 

tion, or facilitated in its interchange 

and distribution. Whether Political 

Economists are agreed and consistent 
Vou. XV. : 


Malebranche, Recherche de la Verites: ’ 


on those points,— especie on the 
sources of wealth, will be an after in- 
quiry. Let us first examine what 
mean by the term Wealth ; for it 
evident, unless to this term is affixed 
a definite and clear meaning, vague- 
ness and inconclusiveness must attend 
all the inquiries respecting its sources 
and distribution. : 
ane : ere by some, that a cer- 

n degree of scarcity is necessary to 
constitute wealth ; ‘and oui this und, 
water is said not to form a part of wealth. 
But in the first place, the term scarci- 
ty is indefinite and ambiguous. Corn 
may be produced in a country quite 
equal to the demand ; then there can 
be no scarcity: it may even be produ- 
ced in such quantity as to exceed the 
demand, when, of course, a are 
exists; and yet, surely no one 
maintain, that corn in these cases 
ceases to be an article of wealth, or that 
the claim of any article, to be inclu- 
ded among the ingredients of indivi- 
dual or social wealth, can depend on 
its abundance or scarcity, 

With respect to the instance of wa< 
ter, there is also a mistake. Water, 
even where it is in the greatest abun- 
dance, requires labour to procure it, 
which must either be performed, or 
paid for, by the person requiring it: 
and in either case, water must be con- 
sidered as an article of wealth, as much 
as any other object which is acquired 
either directly or indirectly ring wey 

Some state the wealth of a nation 


to consist in the totality of the ss 


ivate 
property of its individuals; others in 
Toosomlsts Sietinguish, public mn 
Economists distingui i 
private wealth, socllindag the for- 
mer as possessing a value in use, but 
no value in exchange ; and the latter, 
as having an a) nee value, but 

4 
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no value in use. Lord Lauderdale 


with the Economists in distin-° 


ishing individual riches from pub- 
ic wealth, —— Paves oe ‘latter as 

consisting in t man desires as 
useful or delightful to him; and the 
former, as consisting in all that man 
desires as useful or delightful to him, 
which exists in a degree of scarcity. 
Say maintains that wealth can onl 

jst where there are things 

real and intrinsic value, and that it is 
proportionate to the quantum of that 
value ; great, when the aggregate of 
component value is great—small, when 
that aggregate is small. Mr Prinsep, 
his ingenious and able translator, ob- 
ay to this definition. “‘ It isstrange,” 

e says, “that a writer of so much 
research should begin with such a loose 
definition. The term wealth, or riches, 
in its most enlarged sense, means 
abundance, in some degree or other, of 
those things which satisfy the wants 
and desires of mankind. In estima- 
ting, however, wealth, account is taken 
of such things only as are objects of 
desire, and therefore of value. Neither 
does wealth consist in the possession 
of value, which is a mere quality, but 
in the possession of things wherein the 
quality, value, is vested.” 

Itis unnecessary to multiply instan- 
ces of the vague use made of the term 
wealth by Political Economists, and 
of the various meanings they attach to 
it. It will appear, that in explaining 
it, another term is introduced, value, 
the exact definition of which, we shall 
find equally loose ‘and unsatisfactory. 
Most writers draw a distinction be- 
tween value in use, and value in ex- 
change ; and no little of the confusion 
in which this branch of Political Eco- 
nomy is involved, has arisen from this 
double meaning of the term value. 

If Political Economists differ in opi- 
nion so much respecting the nature 
and definition of wealth and value, 
they differ not less when they treat of 
the sources of wealth and the measure 
of value. The very early writers on 
this subject, Raleigh, Misselden, Ro- 
berts, Mun, Davenant, King, &c. con- 
sidered the precious metals, obtained 
in return for the raw and manufactu- 
red produce exported, as the cause of 
the wealth of nations. Others, espe- 
cially the earlier Italian and French 
writers, ascribed the origin of wealth 
to the lowering of the rate of legal in- 
terest. The Economists regarded agri- 
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culture as the only sure and abundant 
source of wealth. Hume’s doctrine is, 
that everything in the world is pur- 
chased by labour. This, it is obser- 
ved by Ganilh, probably suggested to 
Adam Smith his theory, ‘that wealth 
is ‘‘ Labour improved by subdivision, 
which fixes and realizes itself in some 
rticular object, or vendible commo- 
ity, which lasts, for some time atleast, 
after that labour is past.” 

Say, in his treatise on Political 
Economy, already referred to, main- 
tains, that there is no actual produc~ 
tion of wealth, without a creation, or 
augmentation, of utility. To this ex- 
planation of the source of wealth, his 
translator, Mr Prinsep, adds, in a note, 
** and without the surmounting of na-~ 
tural difficulty of attainment.” In 
another part of his work, Say states, 
that wealth consists in the value that 
human industry, in aid and further- 
ance of natural agents, communicates 
to things: here a term of very loose 
and ambiguous meaning is introduced ; 
it would seem, by comparing the two 
passages, that value in the latter has 
the same meaning as utility in the 
former. 

Sismondi refers wealth to three 
sources : land, labour, and human life, 
or existence. It ismoteasy to perceive 
how the last can be said to be one of 
the sources of wealth ; if it is not sy- 
nonymous with labour, it can hardly 
have any meaning in this place. 

If we consult Ricardo, Malthus, &c. 
we shall find the same looseness of ex- 
pression with respect to wealth, though 
it is obvious that an accurate definition 
of it is indispensable towards the full 
and clear development of the very 
elementary principles of Political Eco- 
nomy. 

All, however, are agreed that labour 
is the chief source of wealth: but here 
again, we are stopped and perplexed 
with a fresh difficulty. The Econo- 
mists first broached the opinion, that 
labour was of two different and oppo- 
site kinds, productive and unproduc- 
tive. That labour which is bestowed 
on land, they represented as exclusive- 
ly productive ; and all other kinds. of 
labour,—the labour of the manufac- 
turer,—the merchant,—the lawyer,— 
soldier,—-physician,—-painter,—-au- 
thor, &c.. as entirely unproductive. 
And even Smith admits the distinction 
between productive and unproductive 
labour ; but transfers many of the class< 
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es by the Economist amongst 
unproductive labours, to the class of 

roductive labours. Later writers 
have in general admitted the distinc- 
tion, though they have still farther 
reduced the number of what they con- 
sider unproductive labours. This is 
a pregnant and instructive instance, 
not only of the vague and unsatisfac- 
tory results to his inquiries, to which 
a student of Political Economy is ex- 
posed, but of one of the most fertile 
sources of ambiguity and contrariety 
of opinion. The opposing opinions are 
maintained partly in consequence of 
no precise, clear, and definite meaning 
being attached to the term productive 
by the disputants, and partly from a 
very loose mode of reasoning, in which, 
either the point in dispute is taken for 
granted, or the conclusion does not 
flow from the ae Perhaps in 
no science are all those sources of error 
so common and so prolific, as in Poli- 
tical Economy. 

Let us turn to value; we have al- 
ready remarked that a grand distinc- 
tion is made in the writings of nearl 
all the Political Economists wit 
which we are acquainted, ancient and 
modern, native and foreign, between 
value in use, and value in exchange. 
Hence it is manifest much error and 
obscurity must arise—granting for the 
moment that the distinction is a pro- 
per one—that it exists in nature—that 
it is a distinction which ought to be 
introduced, when treating of Political 
Economy—and that the marks of dif- 
ference between value in use, and 
value in exchange, are clearly and ac- 
curately, as well as fully, laid down by 
those who adopt it ;—it is very diffi- 
cult for writers always to remember, 
and adhere to the distinction in the 
use of the term value, and it is still 
more difficult for the reader always to 
remember and apply it. Hence must 
arise error and obscurity, and they 
have arisen from this source in no 
small degree, and contributed to per- 
plex and darken the subject of Politi- 
cal Economy. 
~ Supposing that value in exchange 
alone is meant, when it occurs in the 
writings of Political Eeonomists ; bg 
we cannot proceed a single step farther, 
without meeting with a fresh Hifficulty 
and impediment. We are called on to 
understand what is meant by the terms 
measure of value, and what consti- 
tutes this measure. There is scarcely 
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any point in this science which has 
been so much discussed ; and the dis- 
cussion, though it has proceeded for a 
long period, has given rise to tedious. 

rolix, and laboured disquisitions, an 

as been conducted by men, not only 
of undoubted talent, but who have 
brought the habitual use of those ta- 
lents to bear directly and powerfully 
on Political Economy—has. not con- 
ducted us to any pongenr tf conclu- 
sion. Even the first part of the dis- 
pute, which is merely verbal, is not 
terminated, nor do we yet know what 
precise meaning we should attach to 
the term measure, when applied to 
value. By some it would seem’ to be 
used as simply equivalent to the ex~ 
pression of value; as, when we say 
that a quarter of wheat is worth 31., 
we mean nothing more than to express 
the value of wheat, as it is usually ex- 
pressed in the current coin of the king- 
dom. This is a very harmless, but a 
very unnecessary use of the term mea~ 
sure of value ; and, therefore, because 
unnecessary, it ought to be avoided ; 
for unnecessary terms, or terms em- 
ployed in an unusual and unnecessary 
meaning, must do mischief, in produ. 
cing error and obscurity. 

But the dispute respecting the mea- 
sure of value—affixing to the word, 
when used in this connexion, the same 
meaning as is affixed to it, when we 
= of the measure of length, breadth, 
thickness, &c.,—is not a mere verbal 


dispute. It might, therefore, perhaps, 
have been expetted—as verted dis’ 
putes are often the most difficult. to 
settle, that as this related to a fact, or 
what is supposed to be one, and not 
to a mere term—that there was a clear 
and certain mode of ws fh But 


it is not so. As we have dy re- 
marked, it has been for a long period, 
and still is, a most fertile subject of 
dispute ; so that he who wishes to stu- 
dy Political Economy will be under 
the necessity,—if he wishes to under- 
standit—in thefirst placetoread much, 
and with great attention, on the sub- 
ject, and then to rise from the perusal 
certainly not quite clear and sati 

in his own mind, if he exactly com- 
prehends what the different writers 
mean in their discussions ; or whether 
he himself has adopted any precise and 
clear view of it, which he can really 
explain and defend. 

’ He will find two points to be settled, 
even after he has got over the verbal 
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dispute, and confines himself to the 
consideration of what is the measure 
of value, in the same manner as he 
might be called on to investigate what 
is the measure of length. first 
point to be settled is, whether there 
can be a measure of value ; the second 

t is, the existence and applicabi- 
ity of such a measure being proved, 
to ve in what it pore liane, 
are its distinguishing marks—what 
aaaE ht & tities fo. @ macomeaf 
value—whether it alone can be a mea~ 
sure of value—and whether it is an 
universal measure of value, which be- 
~ ing essentially and exclusively so, must 
have been so in all ages, and is so in 
all countries. 

_ The first inquiry—can there be any 
such thing as a measure of value?— 
which, it is obvious, must be settled 
before we can advance to the investi- 
gation of what that measure is—is 
still undetermined. Some writers con- 
tend that there cannot possibly be any 
such thing ; and the figurative nature 
of the language employed,—which, in 
other investigations, as well as in those 
relating to Political Economy, draws 
us away from the real question, and 
involves us in misapprehension and 
error,—lends its assistance towards the 


support of their opinion. There can- 
not be, they contend, any measure of 


value, or of an thing else, unless it 
possess essentially and unalterably two 
qualities:—in the first place, it must 
be of the same nature as the thi 
measured—what determines le 
must have length—what determines 
weight must have weight—what de- 
termines number must have number ; 
whatever, therefore, determines or 
measures value, must possess value. 
But in this case, how, or on what prin- 
iple, is the measure of value in that 
| is used to declare and deter- 
mine value in other things, ascertained 
and fixed ? for if this principle can be 
viola bod eighnating principio, se 
originating ciple, must 
take the precedence. 3 
We do not mean to involve our- 
selves in this discussion, which, we ap- 
prehend, though ingly subtle and 
vaital, fs, after all, at bottom, 
erely a verbal dispute, and if closely 
examined pom restore ay into 
at verbal dispute respecting the mea- 
sure of value, meaning thereby the 
terms in which the value of a commo~ 
dity is expressed, as when we say a 
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quarter of wheat is worth Sl., to which 
we have already adverted ;—our aim is 
answered if we have supplied an ad- 
ditional illustration and proof of the 
obscurity and perplexity in which the 
most important and elementary ques- 
—_ in Political Economy are invol- 
v oe 

We shall encounter the same dif- 
ficulties, when we turn our consider- 
ation towards the other quality, which, 
it is contended by those who main- 
tain there can be no measure of value, 
must inhere in such measure, if such 
there could be. A yard is a measure 
of length; a pound is a measure of 
weight ; but a yard could not measure 
length, nor a pound weight, if it were 

ible that a yard should vary in 

, and be sometimes extended to 

four feet, and sometimes curtailed to 

two; nor could a pound measure 

weight, if the pound sometimes was 

equivalent to eighteen ounces, and 
sometimes only to ten. 

In like manner; it is contended that 
there can be no measure of value, be-. 
cause there can be no commodity which 
does not itself vary in value, and which, 
therefore, is not destitute of the essen- 
tial attribute ofa measure. Labour and 
corn are usually regarded as measures 
of value: to both of these objections 
are made by those who are of opinion. 
there can be no measure of value, be< 
cause they both fluctuate. They main- 
tain that corn, when at 2/. a-quarter, 
and corn, when at 4/. a-quarter, can- 
not possibly determine or measure any 
other commodity ; nor can labour, 
when its wages are 2s. a-day, and when 
they are 4s. a-day, any more than the 
length of a road could be ascertained b 
pa rina it a yard-measure, whic! 
sometimes-expanded to four feet, and 
sometimes contracted to two, and which 
measure was constantly fluctuating be- 
tween these two, or any other given ex~ 
tremes. 

Here we are again involved in diffi- 
culty and doubt. Let us, however, 
pon on to the next point of inquiry— 

t is it that fixes and regulates the 
price of articles? This, a little reflec- 
pj loge convince us, no mnnetion ~" 
of the point respecting the measure 
value. P'Two articles are brought into 
the market ;—on what principle is an 
interchange to be effected between 

them ? or, in other words, what will 
fix the price of one, expressed in terms 
of the other? For. example, let the 
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two articles be corn and beef ;—on what 
principle is it to be determined how 
much beef is to be given for a quarter 
of corn ? or, in other words, what is to 
be the price of beef, estimated in corn, 
or of corn, cag ng Copel ans 
This, is most frui 
source of difference of opinion in all 
the wide range of Political Economy, 
remarkable as this science is for the 
scope it gives to controversy. 
We must again impress on the me- 
mory and consideration of our readers, 
that our object at present is, not to give 
our own sentiments on these questions, 
nor evem to enter on a refutation of 
those of others which we conceive to 
be erroneous ; but simply and exclu- 
sively, by concentrating and exposing 
t » obscurity, and contra- 
riety of opinions held by writers on 
Political Economy, to make good our 
assertion, that this science is still ver 
far removed from perfection, and little 
capable of satisfying the inquisitive 
and impartial searcher after truth, who 
will neither be content with words, 
nor it himself to be hoodwinked, 
and led by mere authority. 
Mr Ricardo’s doctrine is, that the 
rice of all commodities depends entire- 
y and exclusively upon the labour 
bestowed on their production; that 
where the same quantity of labour is 
necessary to produce two articles,—a 
quarter of corn and a stone of beef, for 
example,—there exists something in 
common between them,—that is, an 
equal quantity of labour : that labour, 
therefore, being common to both, in 
the same degree is the measure of their 
mutual value; or, in other words, that 
the price of a quarter of corn, estima- 
ted in beef, is a stone of that meat, 
and the price of a stone of beef, esti- 
mated in corn, is a quarter of that 
commodity, because the same quantity 
of labour is necessary to produce each. 
Mr Ricardo is careful to distinguish 
between the quantity and the wages of 
labour, and, in that respect, differs 
from Adam Smith, or, more strictly 
aking, is more careful and consist- 
ent in - use of - ee we ae ate 
mode of reasoning, t e author o 
the “* Wealth of Nations.” By thus 
keeping the quantity of labour sepa- 
rate and distinct from the wages of la~ 
bour, in considering labour as the mea- 
sure ‘of value, he also avoids the ob- 
jection we have already stated—that 
bour, varying in wages or value, can- 
not be a measure of value. 
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Mr Malthus is at variance with Mr 
Ricardo on this point ;-his opinions, 
however, seem to fluctuate: nor is it 
easy to determine whether he is a 
staunch and firm supporter of the doce 
trine that supply and demand alone 
regulate prices, or whether he does 
not rather maintain, that the equiva~ 
lency of value of two articles 
on their each commanding the same 
portion of labour. Mr Tooke, in one 
of his most recent publications, seems 
to maintain Mr’ Rieardo’s opinion; 
though, in other parts of the same 
work, he forsakes it, at least virtually, 
and embraces the doctrine, that price 
is regulated by the proportion between 
the supply and demand. It is needless 
to refer to the opinions of Sismondi, 
Say, &c. ; the latter, in the 4th edliiv 
tion of his Treatise on Political: Econos 
my, has essentially changed his opinion 
on this subject. In former editions; 
utility was. laid'down as the basis of 
relative value, and so it is in the 4th 
edition, with d to what. he calls 
positive value ; whereas, in this edition, 
Say considers difficulty of attainment, 
or labour, to be a constituent part, if 
not the sole regulator, of relative value: 

The doctrine of Ricardo—though 
clear and precise, not couched in figu- 
rative or ambiguous language, and ap- 
pealing to a circumstance which ape 
pears easy to be detected and ascertain 
ed—when closely examined, still leaves 
the question undecided : it attracts by 
its simplicity, and this very quality en- 
ables us, after the prepossession in its 
favour, arising from this source, is set 
aside, aprons that it is not satisfac- 
tory, and will not bear close scrutiny. 
That the proportion between any two 
given quantities of labour—even where. 
it is the most rude labour—whether it 
be the proportion of equality, or in 
any other ratio—cannot be determi 
will be obvious, when we reflect, that 
the quantity of labour expended b 
any two men in the same time depen 
upon their relative strength and indus- 
try ; and when we regard labour uni- 
ted with skill, talent, and experience, 
it is still more obvious that we cannot 
determine when two quantities of la« 
bour are exactly the same, or what 
proportion they bear to each other ; 
and, consequently, cannot fix on la- 
bour as universally the regulator of 
price, or the measure of value. 

Say remarks on the doctrine of Ris 
cardo and his followers, ** A i 
to their notions, the want or demand 





nowise influences the price ;—a posi- 
tion in direct contradiction to daily and 
indisputable experience, which 5 fore 
us inevitably to the conclusion, that 
value is increased by increase of de- 
mand. Supposing that, by the disco- 
very of new mines, silver were to be- 
come as common as copper, it would 
- — vs the disqualifications 
co’ for the purposes of mone 

and me d would = ea generally ea 
ployed. The consequent increase of 
the demand for gold would increase 
the intensity of its value, and mines 
would be worked that now are aban- 
doned, because they do not defray the 
expense. It is true that the ore would 
then be obtained at a heavier rate ; but 
would any one deny that the increased 
value of the metal would be owing to 
the increased demand for it? It is the 
increased intensity of that demand that 
determines the miner to incur the in- 
creased charge of production.” 

ye shall soon have occasion to exa- 
mine whether the doctrine, that value 
depends on the proportion between 


supply and demand, which Say puts in 
opposition to the doctrine of Ricardo— 
that value depends on labour—vwill 
bring us out of the difficulty and in- 
tricacy in which this part of Political 


Economy is involved; or whether 
Say’s doctrine also does not cheat the 
understanding with a mere show of 
soundness and truth, when, in fact, it 
bears additional testimony in support 
of our position, that the science of 
Political Economy does not rest on 
a sure basis. We must previously, 
however, advert to a modification of 
Ricardo’s doctrine, or, perhaps, more 
strictly speaking, to an illustration 
of the ultimate fact on which it may 
be grounded. Mr Mill, one of its 
ablest supporters, has supplied this 
illustration. Ricardo, as we have seen, 
maintains that two articles, which have 
required the same amount of labour 
for their production, are equal-in va- 
lue, and that the only reason why they 
are interchangeable is, that they have 
been produced by the same quantity of 
labour. To the inquiry, Why should 
a quarter of corn and a stone of beef, 
for example, which have required the 
same quantity of labour to produce 
them, therefore ewe sop ee 
Mr Mill replies, because the n 
who vauiidaha corn for his peel aaant 
either give his beef, or employ as great 
a quantity of labour to produce corn 
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for himself, as he employed to produce 
the beef required in exchange for it. 
Let us suppose that the quarter of 
corn and the stone of beef each requi- 
red the labour of a week; then the 
possessor of the beef, by giving a storie 
of it for a quarter of wheat, gives, in 
fact, for it, only that labour which ‘it 
would cost him to raise it himself. 

This certainly does away the ob- 
jection to. Mr Ricardo’s doctrine, that 
quantities of even the rudest labour 
cannot be accurately measured and 
compared, but it leaves it open to 
the other objections we have stated 
above; and, in fact, the doctrine of 
Mr Mill applies only to those cases in 
which each party can, by his labour, 
produce what the other oe to inter- 
change ;—cases which are very limited 
in number, and of extreme rare occur- 
rence in any state of society, exeept 
the very rudest and simplest. Besides, 
the remark of Mr Say applies to this 
doctrine, as well as to Mr Ricardo’s— 
that, according to it, the want or de- 
mand nowise influences the price. 

‘To this notion of price we shall next 
advert.—The coctrine is, that pricé 
depends eritirely on the proportion be- 
tween the supply and demand ; and, 
that the value of every commodity may 
be altered—1st, By a diminution of its 
quantity: 2d, By an increase in its 
quantity: 3d, By an increase of de- 
mand ; and, lastly, By a diminution of 
demand. 

The phrase, “ proportion between 
the supply and the demand,” seems, 
at first sight, most clear and precise ; 
and to approach, as the words employ- 
ed indicate, even to a mathematical 
certainty of meaning: and there can- 
not be the slightest difficulty in under- 
standing the two first circumstances, 
which are alleged to alter the value of 
every commodity,—a diminution in its 
quantity, and an increase in its quan- 
tity. But, if we attempt to affix as clear 
and precise ideas to the other two cir- 
cumstances that are alleged to alter the 
value of every commodity—an increase 
of demand, and a diminution of de- 
mand,—we shall find ourselves disap- 
pointed : and it is obvious, that unless 
we haye ideas attached to the term 
demand, as clear and precise as we at- 
tach to the term supply, we cannot un- 
derstand what is meant by the phrase 
“¢ proportion between supply and de- 
mand,” on which value is said to de- 
pend. ‘Those who hold this doctrine 





explain demand as meaning effective 
demand: indeed, it is obvious that an 
increase of mere demand, or of the de- 
sire or want of anything—the supply 
of that thing remaining the same, can- 
not enhance its price, and the demand 
must therefore be effective. For ex- 
ample, if the demand for wheat is 
doubled, as for 2000 quarters, instead 
of 1000, the demand, to be effective, 
must be accompanied with the ability 
of purchasing 2000 quarters of wheat, 
instead .of 1000 quarters; and, of 
course, at 2/. a-quarter, 4000/. must 
be brought into the corn-market to be 
laid out in wheat, instead of only 2000/. 
as before. 

Let us now see what the doctrine 
amounts to—simply to this, that when 
4000/. is given for 1000 quarters of 
wheat, instead of 2000/.—or when 
the effective demand is doubled, the 
price will be doubled :—an identical 

ition. 

But this doctrine, if still more 
closely and accurately examined, and 
tried by what actually occurs, will be 
found not even to noe to the negative 
merit of being an identical proposition. 
Price, it is said, depends upon the 
proportion between the supply and de- 
mand: the supply and demand are 
equal, and the price of wheat, for in- 
stance, is a certain sum per quarter. 
Let us suppose, in the first place, that 
there is the ratio of equality between 
the supply of wheat and the demand 
for it, in two different and remote 
parts of the world—that, in any part 
of North America, for instance, the 
effectual demand is for 2000 quarters, 
and the supply amounts to 2000 quar- 
ters—and that in any part of Eng- 
land there is a demand for the same 
quantity, and a supply to the same 
amount : assuredly, if the doctrine we 
are examining were correct, that price 
is fixed by, and dependent upon, the 
proportion between the supply and 
demand—the price of wheat ought to 
be the same in these two places; a 
conclusion at complete variance with 
all experience. Again, let us suppose 
that the supply becomes double what 
it was, the demand remaining the 
same: on this plan the supply is to 
the demand in the ratio of two to one. 
According to the doctrine we are exa~ 
mining, the price ought to fall 50 per 
cent. Or let us take the reverse of 
this, and su that the supply falls 
off one half ; it is then in the ratio of 
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one to two, the demand continuing: 
the same ; if the price rose in the same 
proportion, the purchaser would have 
to pay the same sum for 500 quarters 
of wheat, which he before gave for 
1000 ; or, in other words, the price of 
wheat would be doubled. 

But what is the fact? When the 
supply of wheat falls off one half, the 
price is much more than doubled. 
** We are told,” observes Lord Lau- 
derdale, ‘‘ by great authority, that of 
Gregory King, that a defect in the 
harvest will raise the price of corn in 
the following proportions : 


Defect. (3 

1 Tenth, 

' 2 Tenths, 
3 Tenths, j 


Above the common rate. 
3 Tenths, 
8 Tenths, 
16 Tenths, 
4 Tenths, |. 28 Tenths, 
5 Tenths, 45 Tenths.” 


Here we observe, that the variation 
in the prices by no means follows, or is 
regulated by, the variation in the sup- 
ply, but that the ratio of the increase 
in —_ advances much more rapidly, 
and by much longer strides, than the 
ratio in the deficiency of supply. It 
may also be remarked, that, in the 
most defective harvest, no more corn 
is really needed, in fact, generally less, 
than in an abundant harvest—yet a 
deficiency of merely one tenth raises 
the price three tenths above the com~ 
mon ratio. 

“On the other hand,” continues 
Lord Lauderdale, “ it is conjectured, 
by authority equally respectable (Spec- 
tator, No. 200), that the production of 
one-tenth more grain than is usually 
consumed, would diminish the value 
of the grain one half.” . ‘The fall in 
the price may not be exactly as here 
considered; but it is an undoubted 
fact, that the lowering of price is in a 
much higher proportion than the in< 
crease of produce. 

Hence we may fairly infer, that the 
proposition, that price is regulated by 
the proportion between supply and 
demand, is either not borne out by 
fact, or is merely an identical p 
sition, amounting only to this, that 
the increase of price is indicated, and 
measured by the increase of the quan- 
tity of money given for any commo- 
dity: thus supplying us with another 
instance and proof of the unsatisfac- 
tory nature of the doctrines and rea- 
sonings of the Political Economists, 
and exposing to view one of the most 

1 
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prolific and deceitful sources of the 
errors into which they are so liable to 


»‘We have dwelt at considerable 

length on the two leading doctrines 

ing Price ; because it is a sub- 

ject which certainly holds a high and 

most important rank and influence in 
the science, and, as such, has 


the attention and profound study of | 


the most distinguished Political Eco- 
nomists ; and yet we perceive that the 
two leading doctrines regarding it will 
not bear a close and strict examina- 
tion, nor satisfy the understanding of 
any one who looks through the mere 
words in which they are clothed, to 
the precise meaning, or, having ascer- 
tained the meaning, brings it to the 
test of experience and fact. 
The-terms which first and most fre- 
ntly meet the eye of a student of 
Political Economy, in perusing works 
on this subject, are wealth, riches, 
value, price, wages, capital, credit, 
&c. Even if these terms were clearly 
and accurately defined, when they 
first occurred, if the definition, then 
ven, were uniform and strictly ad- 
to, throughout the treatises, he 
—_— yet be exposed to difficulties, 
not unfrequently perplexed, from 
the circumstance of their being popu- 
lar terms with which he had associated 
loose and popular ew that — a 
necessary to forget, and rep y 
others. 


. But his difficulties and perplexities 
are much increased and strengthened, 
and his progress, consequently, much 
impeded, when, after having, by a 
strong and continued effort, freed him- 
self from his early associations, he per- 
céives that, instead of them, he is pre- 
sented with no clear and precise mean- 
ing ; or that the meaning, if clear and 
precise, when first laid down, is not 
adhered to; or that each new writer 
whom he consults, affixes to the same 
terms a very different meaning from 
that offered to him by the writer he 
previously studied. 

But his difficulties and perplexities 
are not confined even within this wide 
circle, nor do they arise only from these 
sources, fertile as they are. The po- 
sitions and seer themselves, even 
supposing the meaning of the terms to 
be clear, precise, and uniformly ad- 

to, are loosely stated, unsup- 

ported by facts, orinapplicable to them, 
or at variance with one a 

The truth and justice of these re- 
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marks, we trust we have substantiated 
in the preceding part of this Essay, 
on what relates to wealth, value, and 
price, as explained by the most ce 
ebrated writers on Political Econo« 
my- It may be proper, however, to 
vary and amplify our Haag and to 
proceed to examine what they teach 
respecting wages, capital, &c. 

. The first question is, what regu« 
lates Wages ? According to the Econo« 
mists, and they are followed by many 
modern writers, the wages of labour 
are regulated oy and proportioned 
to, the price provisions. Hume 
maintains, that men being averse to 
labour, necessity alone can induce 
them to labour ; and that they cease to 
labour whenever the gain of a few 
days enables them to supply them- 
selves with necessaries. Adam Smith 
is of opinion, that the cheapness or 
dearness: of provisions has but little 
influence on the rate of the wages of 
labour, but that this rate is chiefly 
fixed, like the price of commodities, 
by the proportion between the supply 
and demand. According to Say, ne- 
cessary subsistence may be taken to be 
the standard of the wages of common 
rough labour, and the wages of the 
labourer are a matter of adjustment, 
or compact, between the conflicting in- 
terests of master and workman ; the 
latter endeavouring to get as much, 
the former to give as little, as he pos- 
sibly can. 

With respect to the doctrine of the 
Economists, it is contradicted by facts ; 
if it were true, wages would always 
rise in proportion to the rise in the 
price of provisions, and fall whenever, 
and as they fall. This is not the-case: 
so far from it, that, generally speak- 
ing, the reverse is not only the case, 
but might be anticipated to be the 
case. Smith’s doctrine is liable to 
all the objections we ‘have already 
stated to the general doctrine of price 
being regulated by the proportion be- 
tween supply and demand. Say him- 
self admits the vagueness of his stand- 
ard of necessary subsistence ; for he ex- 
pressly says, ‘‘ This standard is itself 
extremely fluctuating.” But how can 
that be a standard or measure of either 
price or value, which fluctuates? What 
is meant by necessary subsistence ? Fix 
the meaning accurately, and the pro- 
position is identical; leave it vague, 
the proposition, of course, amounts to 


How will Ricardo’s doctrine, that 
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rice depends on. the quantity of la- 
fae and that two ineomedittes re= 
quiring for their production the same 
quantity of labour, are equal in value 
and interchangeable—apply to the wa- 
ges of labour ? evidently not at all. 

On wages and profit, however, this 
writer has a si doctrine : ac- 
cording to him, *‘ such a relation sub- 
sists between the funds which supply 
the wages of labour, and those whic 
contribute to the profits of stock—that 
any increase in the one necessarily oc- 
easions, and is accompanied by, a di- 
minution of the other; or, in other 
words, that whenever wages rise, the 
rate of profit must fall; and, conse- 
quently, that when wages fall, profits 
rise.” ‘The unsoundness of this doc- 
trine is well pointed out in this Maga- 
zine for the month of May, 1819, p. 
171. But we cannot agree with the 
writer of that article in his opinion, 
that this doctrine of Mr Ricardo has 
probably arisen from too hastily gene- 
ralizing the result of a particular in- 
quiry, and a a proposition 
partially true, beyond the proper li- 
mits of its application. 

We would trace this erroneous and 
unfounded doctrine to a different 
source, and cannot help regarding it 
as a pregnant and striking instance 
of the origin of Mr Ricardo’s 
culiar errors in his works on Politi- 
cal Economy. Did he, in support 
of this doctrine, or of others, in 
which he runs counter to the gene- 
rally received opinions, appeal to facts, 
we might be disposed to agree with 
this writer, that he had too hastily 
generalized the result of a particular 
inquiry ; but when, t h all his 
works,—even the most elementary 
and practical,—there is an abstrac- 
tion—a metaphysical refinement and 
subtlety—almost as careful, and ap- 
parently as premeditated an avoidance 
of resting on facts, as the most rigid 
and pure mathematician could wish to 
see exhibited, in a treatise on the most 
abstract part of his favourite study—it 
is impossible not to trace, and ascribe 
his errors, as well as his excessive re- 
finement and obscurity, to a morbid 


desire to be and original, p 
ensbesmagenied 3 by: a thorough and 


clear apprehension of the doctrine he 
endeavours and wishes to inculcate, 
rather than to an over-hasty and un- 
warranted tion. 


Is the lowness of the rate of wages 
VoL. XV. 
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advantageous, or the contrary, to a 
nation? Hume maintains that it is ; 
Adam Smith, on the other hand, mains 
tains that the high price of the rates 
of labour is equally profitable to the 
state and to oaad wealth. Sismondi 
is of opinion, that the low rate of w: 
exclusively benefits the master who 
employs, and pays the labourers. Say 
denies this position, and maintains, 
that their reduction is sure to bring 
about a fall in the price of products, 
so that it is the class of consumers, or, 
in other words, the whole community, 
that derives the profit. 

What is capital >—whence does it 
spring ?>—how is it increased >—and 
what effects does it produce? Willa 
person, who applies himself to the 
study of Political Economy, and who, 
in the ordinary lan and concerns 
of life, has heard this word used, with 
only a loose and general idea of its im- 
port, be enabled, after he has perused 
the best works on this science, to affix 
a clear and precise meaning to it, or to 
understand its nature, source, opera- 
tions, and effects? 

According to Ganihl, the theory of 
— is new, and owes its origin to 
Adam Smith. Before his time, the no- 
tions on this subject were confused. 
partial, and limited—and yet capital 
existed—and in Holland and the coms 
mercial states of Italy, it had produced 
wonderful effects. But so little did the 
earliest writers on Political Economy 
attend to facts—so prone were they, 
either to generalize too rapidly and 
rashly, or to spin out theories from their 
own brains, apart from the observation 
and consideration of all that was pass- 
ing around them, that, to use the 
words of Ganihl, the nature, forma- 
tion, employment, and general and 
particular influence of capital, were 
so many unsolved problems, or gave 
rise to numberless errors and miscon- 
ceptions. The earliest writers on Poli- 
tical Economy considered money as 
alone forming capital, and that the 
sole origin of it was foreign commerce ; 
this is the old mercantile system, the 
leaven of which still mixes up with, 
and actuates, some of our notions and 
ractices. This ‘system was first at- 


tacked :by the Economists ; but they 

in this;Sas in everything else, went 

into an €xtreme, and seemed to have 

thouglit; that they must have found’ 

truth, because they removed as far as 

possible from error. They formed the 
4P 
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icultural system, and maintained, 
that there were no capitals, but those 
derived from the cultivation of the 
ground. 

According to Smith, capital consists 
in the advances, and prime materials 
of all labour, in the improvements of 
the soil—in the implements and ma- 
chines of agriculture, manufactures, 
aud trade, which comprise both me- 
tallic and paper currencies, and in com- 
modities reserved for general consump- 
tion. 

' It is not our object in this place, as 
we have more than once observed, to 
enter into a regular and full examina- 
tion of any of the opinions we exhibit, 
but principally by exposing their con- 
trariety, obscurity, and contradiction, 
in some cases, to others maintained by 
the same author, to prove the infancy 
of Political Economy. On this doctrine 
of capitals, as laid down by Adam 
Smith, it is well observed by Ganihl, 
“It is certainly matter of surprise, 
that commodities reserved for con- 
sumption, and incapable of being ac- 
cumulated, should be ranked among 
capitals, which, according to Smith 
himself, are the produce of accumula- 


n. 
Lord Lauderdale limits capital to 
the instruments and machines proper 
to shorten and facilitate labour, and is 
of opinion. that it derives its profits 
either from supplanting a portion of 
labour, which would otherwise be per- 
formed by. the hand of man, or from 
its performing a portion of labour, 
which it is beyond the reach of the 
personal exertion of man to accom- 
lish. Machinery and money, there- 
ore, are, according to this noble au- 
thor, both capital. 

Say and Canard assign the rank of 
capital to lands, mines, and fisheries, 
which they regard as instruments of 
production, and little different from 
any other machine or implement des- 
tined to produce commodities. But 
Say is not very consistent, for, in the 
very same chapter in which he gives 
this definition of capital, he maintains, 
that, without capital, industry could 
produce nothing. Capital, he adds, 
must work, as it were, in concert with 
industry. On this doctrine his trans- 
lator well observes, that industry may 
produce considerably without the pre- 
existence of any but natural products. 

-Similar varieties and contradictions 
of opinion exist with respect to the 
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formation of capital, the employment 
of capital, and the influence of capital 
on the progress of public wealth. With 
respect to the first topic, some are of 
opinion that capitals are formed solely 
by economy in the cost of agricultural 
labour, and by the increased price of 
commodities + eset foreign trade— 
some by the proportion between what 
is called productive and unproductive 
labour—and others by economy in 
consumption. Lord Lauderdale di- 
rectly and strongly apni this last 
notion. He goes into the opposite opi- 
nion, and maintains, that capital can 
be increased exclusively by the means, 
and from the sources, that originally 
gave birth to it, and that economy or 
parsimony in a nation cannot possibly 
tend to increase its capital. It is un 
necessary to exhibit the various and 
conflicting opinions entertained on the 
other topics connected with capital. 

Let us examine what is meant and 
taught respecting credit—a term which, 
like most others employed in writings 
on Political Economy, occurs so fre- 
quently in common discourse, that it 
particularly behoved writers on this 
subject to define it accurately, and to 
adhere to their definition, and not mix 
up the popular and loose meaning 
with theirown. The following remark 
by Say will prevent the necessity of 
our dwelling long on this point :— 
“ It has sometimes been supposed, 
that capital is multiplied by the ope- 
ration of credit. This error, though 
frequently recurring in works profess- 
ing to treat of Political Economy, can 
only rise from a total ignorance of the 
nature and functions of capital. Capi- 
tal consists of positive value vested in 
material substance, and not of immate- 
rial products, which are utterly inca- 
pable of being accumulated.—And a 
material product evidently cannot be 
in more places than one, or be em- 
ployed by more persons than one, at 
the same identical moment.” 

Here we observe a specimen of the 
loose statements and reasoning, 80 
common in writers on Political Eco- 
nomy. The position which Say means 
to controvert, and which he says is an 
error frequently recurring in works 
treating of Political Economy, is, that 
capital is multiplied by the operation 
of credit ; and yet his whole argument 
merely goes to prove, that capital can- 
not be in action in more places than 
one! But if capital is put in action by 
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credit, will it not be multiplied or in- 
creased as much as if it were put in 
action by its owner ; and will not cre- 
dit thus multiply capital? And are 
there not daily instances of capital, 
which would otherwise be unemploy- 
ed, and consequently barren and inef- 
ficient, being put in motion, and ren- 
dered peveneeve, simply by means of 
credit : 


Of errors arising from mingling © 


loose and popular ideas annexed to 
terms, with those strict and definite 
ideas which science and investigation 
require, we have given several in- 
stances. We shall now advert to an 
opposite source of confusion and ob- 
scurity, as well, we apprehend, as of 
error. If the question, What is the rent 
of land ? were put toa person who had 
not studied Political Economy, but 
had been accustomed to sift and class 
his own thoughts, he probably, at 
first, might be apt to include in his 
definition of the term the interest of 
eapital which the land-owner might 
have laid out in the improvement of 
his land ; but he would soon see that 
this was to be distinguished from rent, 
and come near toa clear, accurate, and 
definite notion of what really consti- 
tutesrent. Indeed, though many words 
which are used in common langue; 
and in Political Economy, differ much 
in their meaning ; rent might be sup- 
posed to bear nearly the same mean- 
ing in each, as it relates not to a com- 

lex, but to a simple, occurrence, and 
is not involved in vagueness and ob- 
scurity like value, price, &c. 

Let us inquire what is taught us on 
the subject of rent by Political Econo- 
mists. The French Economists derive 
rent from the original advances of the 
land-owner, in clearing the land, and 
putting it into a state of cultivation. 

Smith controverts this opinion ; he 
says it cannot be correct and true, be- 
cause land-owners demand a rent even 
for unimproved land ; that these im- 
provements are sometimes made by 
the stock of the tenant ; and that land- 
owners sometimes demand rent for 
what is altogether incapable of human 
improvement. He therefore regards 
the rent of land, considered as the 
price paid for the use‘of the land, as 
a monopoly price, which is always de- 
termined by what is left to the farmer, 


after he has Ay the wages of labour, 


and deduc 


the customary profit of 
stock. , 
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Say, after stating and refuting the 
opinion, that the value of produce is 
never more than the recompence of the 
human agency engaged in its 
duction ; consequently, that there is no 
residue or surplus that can be set 
apart as the peculiar profit of land, and 
constitute the rent paid for its use to 
the proprietor ;—undertakes to give a 
complete view of the subject of rent. 

According to him, there can be no 
rent till the demand for agricultural 
produce is such as to raise its value 
above the ordinary rate of interest on 
capital; this excess, he maintains, 
constitutes the profit of land, and 
enables the actual cultivator, when 
not himself the proprietor, to pay a 
rent to the proprietor, after having 
first retained the full interest upon 
his own advances, and the full recom- 
pence of his own industry. Accordin 
to this doctrine, therefore, land, tho 4 
a monopoly,—and that of an article, 
without the use of which no labour 
can be exerted, ‘no produce either of 
comfort, or even of necessity, be ob- 
tained,—is of no pecuniary advantage 
to the proprietor, till the value of 
agricultural productions rises - above 
the ordinary rate of interest upon ca- 
pital. To this doctrine; Mr Prinsep, 
the translator of Say’s work, is oppo- 
sed. He maintains, that “ rent or 
profit of land, or of any other natural 
source, is the recompence of no human 
exertion whatever, but what is neces- 
sary to support the exclusive appropri- 
ation.” 

The most modern doctrine on the 
subject of rent, is that advanced and 
supported by Malthus and Ricardo, 
According to this doctrine, the ratio 
of rent is determined by the differ- 
ence in the product of land of differ- 
ent qualities—the worst land in cul- 
tivation yielding no rent at all. A co- 
rollary from this doctrine is, that the 
ore of grain is fixed and regulated 

y the expense of raising it on land 


-which pays no rent—that the interest 


of landlords is always opposed to that 
of every other class of the community ; 
and that, ds rent does not enter into 
the price of grain, no reduction would 
take place in it, although landlords 
should forego the whole of their rents. 
These doctrines are at least o 
sed to those commonly received, as 
well as revolting to the best feelings 
of our nature; and it seems strange, 
that those Political Economists wh0 
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are anxious to wean mankind from the 
belief that the real interest and wealth 
of one nation can be promoted, or even 
will not be impaired, by the depression 
and poverty of the rest, or that there 
can be y such things as rival and 
mutually destructive interests among 
nations, should maintain that the in- 
terest of the landlords is always oppo- 
sed to that of every other class of the 
community. If this inference can be 
fairly drawn from the doctrine, we 
should not hesitate to pronounce that 
doctrine as false as it is mournful and 
mischievous. * 

But with respect to the doctrine it- 
self, that the worst land in cultivation 
yields no rent, and that the price of 
grain is regulated by the expense of 
cultivating it on such land, and that 
rent does not enter into this price ;— 
there is much confusion of thought, 
and ambiguous and vague use of lan- 
guage, in all that is stated by Malthus 
and Ricardo in support of it. It has 
been well observed, that the chapter 
of Ricardo on the subject of rent, is 
ao least satisfactory and in- 
telligible of his whole work. The par- 
ticular examination of rent, and con- 

uently of his ideas regarding it, 

ill be afterwards entered upon ; we 
have sufficiently exhibited, we trust, 
the confusion and conflicting opinions 
on this subject, to authorize us to add 
it to those pene brought forward 
as proofs that he who wishes to study 
Political Economy, will be perplexed 
and distracted, if he consults and com- 
pares several authors, and will be not 
much enlightened, or conducted in a 
steady path, even if he confines him- 
self to a single one. 

There is only one other see oe 
question, the various and discordant 
opinions ing which we shall 
state; keeping distinct, and reser- 
ving for the second part of this Essay, 
those questions which are of_a practi- 
eal nature. The question to which 
we at present refer, regards consump- 
tion and production. The ion 
that consumption ought to bear to in- 
come, has not been fixed by Political 
Economists. According to Quesnay and 
his disciples, consumption ought to be 
to income ; and they allow no 
economy but in that part of the an- 
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nual income reserved for the land- 
owners as the net produce of the land. 
Smith, on the other hand, maintains, 
that consumption ought to be inferior 
to income ; and on the surplus of in- 
come he chiefly founds the progress of 
nations in wealth ; others again con- 
demn economy, regard consumption 
as the measure of re-production, 
maintain that income proportions it- 
self to expenditure, and that people 
are the richer the more they spend. 

Lately, this question has heats much 
agitated ; according to Say and Ri- 
cardo, the encouragement of mere 
consumption is no benefit to com- 
merce, for the difficulty lies in sup- 
plying the means, not in stimulating 
the desire of consumption, and pro- 
duction alone furnishes these means ; 
a good government, therefore, will sti- 
mulate production ; a bad government 
will encourage consumption. Accord- 
ing to this view of the subject, con- 
sumption is not a cause, but an ef- 
fect ; in order to consume, it is neces- 
sary to purchase, and people can pur- 
chase only with what they have pro- 
duced. 

Sismondi and Malthus, on the con- 
trary, maintain, that production may, 
and in fact has, in some cases, outrun 
consumption ; wherefore it is con- 
sumption that needs a stimulus, not 
production ; for of what use is it, they 
ask, to produce, unless the product be 
consumed ? Must not production soon 
exceed the utmost powers of consump- 
tion ? 

In support of this last doctrine, 
Sismondi instances the immense quan- 
tities of manufactured products with 
which England has of late years inun- 
dated the markets of other nations, as 
a proof that it is possible for indus- 
try to be too productive. To this the 
supporters of the opposite opinion re- 
ply, that the glut thus occasioned, 
proves nothing more than the feeble- 
ness of production in other countries, 
that have been thus glutted with Eng- 
lish manufactures. 

This dispute and difference of opi- 
nion, among four of the most celebra- 
ted modern writers on Political Eco- 
nomy, affords a striking proof. of the 
looseness with which this important 
subject is generally treated, and that 





Fs Mr Ricardo in some degree qualifies his conclusions on the subject of rent, in 
his.pamphlet, ** On Protection to Agriculture.” 
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errors and differences of opinion in it, 
often proceed. from either vagueness 
of , or from not looking close- 
ly and deeply enough into the subject. 
Encourage production, says one par- 
ty, ane benefit a nation: No, says 

eo party, encourage consump- 
tion ; and both a to facts and 
experience. Can facts and experience 
teach and support such directly oppo- 
site doctrines? Must there not be 
either some ambiguity lurking unper- 
ceived in the words consumption and 
production? Or, if this is not the 
case, are not the facts viewed imper- 
fectly, and not in all their bearings, 


extent, and consequences? But so it “ 


is, a science which must rest on facts, 
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is so taught that it cannot teach what 
those facts are ; of two directly oppo~ 
site lines of conduct, it cannot teach 
which is prejudicial and which is use- 
ful to social wealth.* 

Having thus gone over some of the 
most important speculative opinions 
in Political Economy, and proved how 
differently they are represented by the 
most celebrated writers on that sub- 
ject, we shall, in the second part of 
this Essay, turn our attention to those 
doctrines which are of a practical na- 
ture, in order to ascertain whether, as 
respects them, there is any more‘eer- 
tainty and consistency than in 
which we have now been considering. 





* The truth is, when Malthus, Sismondi, &c., say there is too much production, 


they mean of certain articles in certain places ;—when Ricardo, Say, and Mill, main- 
tain there is not, and cannot be, too much production, they mean of all articles in all 
places ;—-the remedy the former writers would apply, viz. consumption, or, ‘in other 
words, production of other articles in other places, proves that, in fact, they coincide 
with their opponents, and the latter allow all the former contend for, when they admit, 
as Mr Mill expressly does, ‘* that a nation may easily have more than enough of 
any one commodity, though she can never have more than enough of commodities in ge~ 
neral.”"—-Commerce defended. 





ERRATA IN ESSAY I. 


P. ae Col. 2, Jor distinction, read destruction, six lines from bottom. 


s directed, read deduced, twenty-eight lines from bottom. 
2, for redoubles, read resembles, eighteen lines from bottom. 
1, for out, read only, fifteen lines from bottom. 

1, for vapidly, read vaguely, twenty-four lines from top. 

1, for directed, read directly, twenty-one lines from 


top. 





TO THE AUTHOR OF “ THE SHEPHERD'S CALENDAR, 


I am so delighted to meet you again, 
Mr Hogg, and in your own element, 
on your own native mountains, among 
your flocks, and, above all, with your 
faithful sheep-dogs, that I cannot re- 
frain from ex ing my satisfaction 
in a few words, addressed to yourself, 
which I shall request Mr North to 
slip into a corner of Maga. 

I first became ‘acquainted with you 
in “ The Shepherd’s Calendar,” (I 
had not then even heard of “ The 
Queen’s Wake,” my ignoratice that 
such a work was extant, “arguing 
myself unknown,”) and as first im- 
pressions are oftenest most indelible, 
so I have remained constant to m 
first love, spite of all the powerfi 
claims since made upon my admiration 
by your other works. Do not be of- 
fended at this, Mr Hogg. I admire, 
I delight in “‘ The Queen’s Wake.” 


March 20, 1824. 
I read it over and over again with even 
unabated enjoyment. I have received 
infinite gratification and entertainment 
from many of your later publications, 
but in “ The Shepherd’s Calendar” I 
see you! I know you! I am with 
you ! I go along with you step by step, 


-over hill and vale, by tarn and ‘by tor~ 


rent, at Yule and at Beltane, through 
snow-storms and sunshine. Not a paw 
in your flock, but is as familiar to me 
as those of many of my acquaintances. 
And for your dog Sirrah !" next to my 
own canine paragon, I love and ho- 
nour him ; and but for the establish- 
ed right of mine, to whom I long ago 
awarded the regal title, I would call 
Sirrah the king of dogs. But, Mr 
Hogg, I have an old score to reckon 
up with you on his account—an old 
grudge to out with. That faithful— 
that true friend! that loving compa< 





nion! that incomparable Sirrah !— 
How could you find in your heart to 
part with him as you did? To trans- 
him to another master—to drive 
him from you again and again, when 
the creature’s pertinacious attachment 
brought him to your feet—to your 
ld ?—How could you lie down 
and sleep in peace, after inflicting on 
your old friend that cruel sentence of 
os banishment ? Did not his re- 
proachful image pursue you in dreams 
sleeping and waking? Did you not 
long, in slumber, and on the hills, and 
at the sheepfold, and by the ingle- 
nook, hear his bark, his whine, his 
ttering feet, and, above all, did not 
last look haunt you? I can no 
more comprehend than excuse that 
ungrateful deed of yours, Mr Hogg, 
so on that point we must remain 
Sdeve af Wyte Time page the 
of eelings—even of resent- 
ment, and has softened me down into 
tolerable charity with you, except 
when at times a sudden flush of in- 
dignation comes across me. 

My faith in your veracity was ne- 
ver put to the proof, by any of your 
accounts of the wonderful genius of 
“ Sirrah !” Neither am I more scep- 
tical respecting the stories you tell of 
Hector, or of any other of those four- 
footed Paladins. The truth is, Mr 
Hogg, I have been all my life the 
friend, and very much the companion, 
of animals. Animals, and things ina- 
nimate, were the play-mates and com- 
panions of ny solitary childhood, and 
from all of them I hear a language, 
and gather meanings unheard by, and 
unintelligible to, the many—I spy out 
shades of character, and detect points 
of interest, undiscernible to the com- 
mon eye, and with Nature in her low- 
liest walks, in her minutest beauties, 
and in her most despised creatures, I 
hold communion, such as to people in 
ee would be perfectly incompre- 

sible. I have had four-footed 
friends, from the graceful antelope to 
the vulgar turnspit—Winged friends 
—from the parrot to the owl, (by the 
by, you can conceive nothing more co- 

i a pantomimic rehearsal be- 
tween those two fowls.)—Crawling 
friends—from the living leaf—the 
beautiful green lizard, to the brown 
ugly toad.—Finny friends—no—I ne- 
ver could elicit anything like tender- 
ness from a fish, hing it hath been 
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written “ an oyster may be crossed in 
love.” But then I did succeed in es- 
tablishing a sort of good intelligence 
with a creature linking together the 
fishy and fleshy natures. I patronised 
a great old tortoise, who, by the way, 
had, for a tortoise, most extraordinary 
rambling propensities! I believe, for 
my part, it was the very identical old 
racer I used to read about in ZEsop’s 
fables ; we were obliged to tether him 
through a hole drilled in his pent- 
house. I have also succeeded to a cer- 
tain degree in cultivating a degree of 
intimacy with that anomalous and 
very facetious person the bat. Face- 
tious he certainly is, for I do assure 
ou, there is inexpressible comicality 
in the expression of his square visage, 
rked-up ears, little round eyes, and 
bitual broad grin. Take my word 
for it, he is “ a fellow of infinite hu- 
mour.” 

Wonders I could tell you of the cat 
—that unjustly aspersed animal ! but 
for some time past I have been fight- 
ing rather shy of my feline friends. 
There is a place in the world, called 


Hampton-court, Mr Hogg. In that 


place are many snug apartments ; in 
those apartments abide many maiden 
gentlewomen ; and it is said (I vouch 


not for the truth) that on a certain 
sunny pavement, under a sheltering 
interior angle of the palace walls, those 
venerable virgins may be seen, during 
the brightest hours of the morning, 
congregating in great numbers, and 
that their favourite parade is therefore 
designated as ** Pur Corner.” Do you 
take it, Mr Hogg? Do you perceive 
all the malicious import of that name? 
Do gre eet | the thing in its se- 
veral bearings P—the combinations— 
the associations—the insinuations.—J 
heard it shuddering, and have ever 
since gradually withdrawn myself from 
feline intimacies. People draw such 
strange inferences—make such coarse 
allusions—talk of sister Tabbies—set 
one down as——in short, really I am 
saying more than I intended, but—— 
in short, Mr Hogg, we will waive the 
subject of cats. . 

The dog! the dog! the generous, 
faithful dog! of him I meant to talk, 
of him only. I set out with the de- 
sign of introducing mine to your ac- 
quaintance, Mr Hogg. What though 
he be a Southron, and a lady’s servant, 
and a woman’s friend ; he is not, there- 
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fore, unworthy of the notice of Hec- 
tor’s master and panegyrist. What 
though he has gentle ibreeding, and 
has lain softly, and fed daintily, and 
been caressed for his beauty, and com- 
mended for his wit? His noble na- 
ture isnot thereby deteriorated, though 
one twentieth ‘rm of the flattery which 
has assailed him, would have been 
more than sufficient to turn the 
brains of half the male dipeds in the 
three kingdoms ; yea, to set them spin- 
ning with vanity, as giddily as epi 
leptic turkeys. Perhaps my honest 
Ranger ie ditteguea . a mer gus 
excess, his of personal a 
pearance, and his disdain of all fon- 
emery and effeminacy. I have known 

im, at that very precise moment when 
some gentle fond fair one has been 
showering upon him her whole voca- 
bulary of flattering phrases, and ten- 
der epithets—*‘ sweet lamb! sweet 
love ! sweet pet !”—I have seen him, 
at that precise moment, bounce from 
her caressing hand, after a most un- 
courteous and unceremonious fashion, 
and forthwith flounce over head and 
ears in some filthy horse-pond, after a 
luckless goose, or a trip of young 
ducks ; from which aquatic chase he 
was presently seen to emerge, in a 
condition anything but sweet, dripping 
with black mud, like Curl ascending 
from the ooze of Fleet-ditch ; and then 
as surely would he make straight to 
his horrified admirer, and giving him- 
self one tremendous shake over her 
snow-white robe, and probably a lo- 
ving rub against it, he would wag his 
tail triumphantly, and look up in her 
face with eyes that said, ‘Am I nota 
sweet creature, now?” There could 
be but one interpretation of such con- 
duct, Mr Hogg. He took that eccen- 
tric but dignified manner of rebuking 
the adulatory strain, so mawkish and 
distasteful to his unsophisticated feel- 
ings. I can’t say but that the plan ge- 
nerally succeeded. 

For my part, well as I love him, I 
have never insulted his good sense by 
addressing him in such absurd lan- 
guage. We have always lived toge- 
ther as rational friends, and I have al- 
ways accustomed him to hear truth 
from me at all times, and to bear be- 
ing reminded of his faults, and rebu- 
ked for them; (alas! Mr Hogg, we 
are none of us faultless,) and I must 
do him the justice to say, I have never 
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found him so obstinate in error as to 
withstand a little calm reasoning from 
me. The weight of a blow he has never 
felt from my hand. It would not have 
felled him if he had, the said hand 
being of such dwarfish dimensions as 
might appertain to the Queen of Lilli- 
put, yet when it is held up in terro- 
rem, will he affect as much appre- 
hensive awe, as if it were a huge mute 
ton fist, in the common practice of 
thumping his brains out. Yes ; at the 
first espial of a reproachful glance from 
me, down will he cower to the very 
ground ; his long ears trailing flat 
upon the floor, or sometimes upturned 
upon his very back ; his tail curled up 
into perfect invisibility ; his four fine 
large ruffled paws bent inwards and 
crumped up together, and all tremu- 
lous with agitation ; and his great 
brown eyes pleading such unutterable 
things! that it would melt a heart of 
stone to look upon him. There isa 
little trickery in all this ; a little man- 
nerism ; I am aware of it ; but he has 
found it always successful, and who 
can blame the innocent artifice, any 
more than the sudden change of tone, 
and electric abruptness of Mr Kean’s 
‘* Off with’s head!” in Richard the 
Third, whereby (though played over 
and over, night after night) he is sure 
to bring down the thunders of the 
house ? 

This, by the by, is not the only 
point of assimilation between my fa- 
vourite and our great tragic actor. 
You must know, that among many 
characteristic beauties, my dog has to 
boast of one, which gives to his eyes 
more of “ human meaning” than I 
have ever observed in others of his 
species. The fine dark rolling pupi 
are set in large clear whites, and (hi 
complexion being for the most part 
deep brown) the expression with 
which he eyes me while I am dispen- 
sing any trifling favour to his hated 
rival, (that whiskered animal, which 
shall be nameless,) is such as I have 
never seen equalled but by the “‘ rowl” 
of Mr Kean’s eyes in Othello, or in the 
vengeful Z, Perhaps I should say 
in Othello only, for the tender noble 
nature of the abused Moor, shines out 
even through the thunder-cloud of his 
jealous frenzy. 

= ~ = Saves —— to 
speak of my dog’s lineage ; and yet it 
is such as he has no. reason to be 
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ashamcd ate ame of the Stan- 
perlen al that nshie hdeon but deri- 


wavy-coated, long-eared, thick- 

wed iels. His mother, in fact, 
the of prime favourite to the 
eccentric ester, till she thought 
to retire on a small pension, 

{after the dignified manner in which 
most of the late queen’s ladies re- 
signed office on a somewhat similar 
occasion,) when her ladyship, weary 
of the polished behaviour of civilized 
Europe, set sail for the land of Pales- 
tine, and sought relief from the tedium 
vite, by squatting cross-legged on a 
cushion m morning to night, 
smoking, chewing betel and opium, 
and eating pillaw with her fingers, out 
of the same dish with a parcel of 
greasy Arabs. What then became of 
the ci-devant favourite I know not, but 
I know her son became my property ; 
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iven to me when about 
old, and that (alas ! 
of time) 
needless 


that he was 
a twelvemon 
alas! for the ruthless 

sixteen summers, it is almost 
to add, as many springs, autumns, and 
winters, have passed over our heads 
since we came together. What! so 
near the bottom of a whole sheet of 
foolscap, and I have scarce said any- 
thing that I meant to say, and yet (so 

ibly the pen ran) twice as much as I 
nitended ; and I have so much still at 
my pen’s tip, and yet I must not suf- 
fer it to overflow on a second page, or 
it will find no room in Maga. But in 
the next Number, perhaps, I may, if 
duly encouraged, insert the postscript, 
which is always allowed to contain 
the essence of a lady’s letter. 

Till then,—if there be a then,—fare- 
well, Mr Hogg ; go on with your de- 
lightful Calendar ; repent you about 
the matter of “‘ Sirrah,” and so appease 
his ghost and my displeasure. E. 





LETTER FROM RODOPHILUS. 


Dear CHRISTOPHER, 


As our friend Rose is setting out on his third voyage, I feel myself called 


on (not, I fear, by the Muses) to address the fine fellow with a few lines. I 
hope this will find you in good humour. I had rather it fell into your hands 
when your mouth was still frothing with the first glass of champagne, than 
when that same receptacle of all that is good was drawn into a thousand crink- 
um crankum shapes, after a misapplication of Hogg’s gentle foot to your too 
sensitive pediment. The Sonnet, I see plain enough, is bad ; do give it a poke 
with your crutch ; Mercury’s wand is infinitely less mercurial ; at any rate, for 
you see I am a good fellow, do me the honour to light i pipe with it, I 
shall then breathe my last @ l’antique on a glorious funeral pile. 

' , Roporuituvs. 


Rose! I would copy from the olden time, 

When acts of courtesy and love prevail’d, 

And none did win the Muses, but was hail’d 

By all their sacred sons with grateful rhyme— 
For thou hast not misspent thy youthful prime, 
Nor to the Hesperian regions vainly sail’d ; 

Like him who erst the ficece’s guard assail’d, 
Thou, too, era) Ine pe = the + own clime. 
May prosperous gales still breathe upon thy way, 
And cheering thousands crowd ~— fading shore, 
Eager to catch again thy jocund lay—~ 

Orpheus, high-seated 4 thy gallant prow, 

Shall echo from his ge unwonted lore, 

Whilst I fresh bays wil Tees for thy brow. 
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The Inheritance. 


THE INHERITANCE, A NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF MARRIAGE.*.’ 


Srx years have elapsed since the 
publication of “ Marriage,” and with- 
in these six years more good novels 
have been printed in this island, than 
were ever before put forth in the whole 
world, during any period of fifty years 
—and yet “* Marriage” is fresh in the 

ublic recollection, when “ The In- 
Rreritance” makes its appearance. This 
of itself is no trifle. The fact is, that 
the author of that work had done 
things which, once done, are not like- 
ly to be forgotten. She—for there can 
be no doubt at all of the sex of the 
writer—she had added new characters 
to the stock. Dr Redgill, Mrs Violet 
M‘Shake, and the three aunts, were 
new beings summoned into effectual 
existence. Their various minds, bo- 
dies, moods; foibles, frailties, absurd- 
ities, had been drawn with the bold- 
ness and the ease of a masterly and 
self-confiding pencil—and the author, 
who has really enlarged the territor 
of fiction, by stores drawn from ea 
observation, or such imagination as 
these characters displayed, has taken 
possession of a place, from which 
dislodgement is not easy. With ri- 
facciamentos of old material, how- 
ever brilliantly executed, the eye of 
this acute age is soon satisfied ; the 
one of them chases the other from the 
stage of a sometimes dazzling, but al- 
ways fleeting  inyrat but if the 
reception of works in which the true 
originating be has been displayed, 
be sometimes less clamorously applau- 
sive at the moment than that which 
the glare of mere executive talent may 
command, the infallible test is univer- 
sally supplied in the pre-eminence of 
their calmer and deeper fame. Such, 
certainly, has been the fame of “‘ Mar- 
riage,” and such, we are equally cer- 
tain, will be the fame of its successor. 

The author of these works is evi- 
dently a female—and as evidently one 
that has had abundant opportunities 
of observing society in a great variety 
of its walks. Add to this a keen re- 
lish for the ridiculous—a profound ve- 
neration for the virtuous—a taste in 
composition extremely chaste, simple, 
and unaffected—and perhaps the lite- 


rary character of this lady has been 
sufficiently outlined. She has much 
in common with the other great au- 
thoresses of her time—but she has 
also much to distinguish her from 
them. She unites the perfect purity 
and moral elevation of mind visiblein 
all Mrs Baillie’s delightful works, with 
much of the same caustic vigour of sa- 
tire that has made Miss Edgeworth's 
pen almost as fearful as fascinating. 
Without displaying anything like the 
lofty poetic imagination of the former 
of these sisters in renown, or having 
anything like that most poetical power 
of pathos which relieves and embel- 
lishes the keen piquancy of the other’s 
humorous vein—she exhibits so much 
quickness of perception, so much fa- 
cility of thought and style, such an 
admirable equilibrium of mind, such 
a fine charity woven into the very web 
of sarcasm,—and withal, the viewsshie 
has taken of life and manners are so very 
extensive, as well as true—that it is im- 
possible for us to deny her a place consi- 
derably above any other female who has 
come before the British public in these 
days, as a writer of works of imagina- 
tion. She has ail that Miss Austin had 
—but she is not merely a Scotch Miss 
Austin. Her mind is naturally one of 
a more firm, vigorous, and so to speak, 
masculine tone; and besides, while 
nothing can be better than Miss Aus- 
tin’s sketches of that sober, order- 
ly, smalJ-town, parsonage, sort of so- 
ciety in which she herself had spent 
her life, and nothing more feeble than 
Miss Austin’s pen, whenever she = 
beyond that walk, either up the hill 
or downwards—this lady, on the con- 
trary, can paint the inmates’ of the 
cottage, the farm-house, the manse, 
the mansion-house, and the eastle ; 
aye, and most difficult, or at least most - 
rare of all, my lady’s saloon too—all 
with equal truth, ease, and effect. In 
this particular respect she is far above 
not only Miss Austin, but Miss Bur- 
ney, and confesses cquality with no fe- 
male author our countty has as yet 
produced, except only the great no- 
velist of ireland. 

Some people may wonder that we 
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should compare this accomplished per- 
son with writers of her own sex 
only. Our answer to this must be a 
very short one. The books of women 
are as unlike the books of men, as wo- 
men themselves are unlike the lords of 
the creation. .They look at everything 
with eyes essentially different from 
ours—the things that attract them 
most, are not what we generally be- 
stow much attention upon at all—their 
minds are penetrated and imbued with 
notions altogether alien to masculine 
breasts—they have one point of ho- 
nour—we have another, and that not 
merely different, but generically dif- 
ferent—they have, and ought to have, 
and must have, thoughts, opinions, 
feelings, sentiments, perceptions, re- 
flections, prejudices, aye, and princi- 
ples, all just as different from ours, as 
were the silken tresses of Eve from 
the strong curls that hung “ not be- 
low the neck clustering” of Adam. 
What man ever dreamt that it was 
possible for a woman to paint the 
thousandth atom of the burning ha- 
tred, or the burning love, of man? 
What female ever dared to conceive 
anything like an Othello, a Romeo, a 
Master of Ravenswood, a Max Picco- 
lomini, or a Werther?—nay, what 
she ever dared to depict a Clytemmes- 
tra,a Lady Macbeth, a Julie D’Etange, 
a Manon Lescaut, a Rebecca, or a 
Madge Wildfire? We have purpose- 
ly named nothing but characters, in 
formation or development of which 
-Love has a primary influence—be- 
cause in that passion, at least, it might 
have been supposed that the female 
pen might rival the audacity of the 
masculine. No such matter has ever 
taken place. In love, in jealousy, in 
repentance, and in every other modi- 
fication and consequence of the passion 
of love, innocent and guilty, the fe- 
male writers have shewn themselves 
just as decidedly and clearly feebler 
than men, as in the handling of any 
other passion with which one might 
have, a priori, imagined them 
likely to grapple on terms of equality. 
That they do not even in that passion 
go so deep as men do, is possible— 
nay, this seems by no means impro- 
bable—but one thing is quite certain, 
and that is, that if they do feel as 
deeply as we do, there is some inera- 
Gieable prin iple of reserve about their 
mature, which prevents them from 
confessing that they do feel so—aye, 


CJune, 
from even hinting the possibility that 
they ever should feel hae off and 
dimly, —— the glass of fiction. 

The same line may be drawn in the 
realms of the ludicrous. No woman 
ever conceived anything within a thou- 
sand miles of a Sancho Panza, a Fal- 
staff, a Parson Adams, or a Tom Pipes. 
Perhaps in the very same reserve, in- 
alterable and ineffaceable, to which 
we have just alluded, a keen eye may 
be at no great loss to detect the cause 
of this inferiority also. 

The worst part of it is, that we 
would not suffer them, if they did throw 
off this reserve, or even shew by one 
single syllable that it was possible they 
should ever have dreamt of throwing 
it off. Would any man marry a wo- 
man after having read a first-rate love 
story of her writing ? And would not 
any woman like a man all the better 
for having written one? See what 
strange beings we all are, and how 
vain for genius to set itself in array 
against nature and destiny. 

Nature and Destiny, however, are 
in general kind enough to those who 
deserve their kindness ; and according- 
ly the ladies are still left in possession 
of abundance of fine things, even in a 
pari | point of view. The minute 
tact of society is their ial pro- 
vince, in mimic, as in real life. Every- 
where the broad, the strong, th 
proesel, is ours—the delicate, the 

ir-pencil delicate touch of the really 
excellent female obseryer of character, 
as uced in quiet society, is inimi- 
ay ‘sali icoube st beyond the 
reach of her masculine rival. Men 
shew themselves in the shocks and 
rude collisions of the world, and men 
paint this— Women tread upon the car- 
pet, and they understand our gentle, 
and each others gentlest motions there, 
to an extent that would almost. seem 


to argue something not unlike the pee 
ich 


session of a separate sense, in w 
people of the other gender are not for- 
tunate enough to be partakers. 

This species of merit is conspicuous 
in Marriage, and it is also conspicuous 
in The Inheritance ; but, excepting in 
this matter, there is xeally not much 
resemblance between the two works. 
The charm of Marriage consisted en- 
tirely in the delineation,of certain hu- 
morous characters, most of which we 
have already alluded to. The story-of 
that novel was the merest piece of 
flimsiness, and altogether, it was suf- 





coup 

Indeed, the of the story 

ed so very remarkable a contrast to the 
richness of the characters, that we must 
fairly confess we never to see 
the author produce another work of 
the same kind, or, at least, of anything 
like the same merit. In a word, our 
notion was, that a clever woman had 
sketched very cleverly the most pro- 
minent persons in the gallery of her 
own personal acquaintance, and, that 
this being done, and done so admi- 
rably, there was like to be am end of 
the matter. The reader may probably 
have formed some similar ideas for 
hintself ; and, if so, he will participate 
in the same feelings of surprise, as 
well as of delight, with which we have 
devoured the volumes now before us. 
He will find many more characters 
than Marriage contained ; he will find 
among some copies, to be sure ;— 
but he will also find not a few origi- 
nals, at least as excellent as any of 
those in Marriage ; and, what is on 
of all, he will no longer be put in mind 
of a gallery of portraits: ‘The charac- 
ters of The Inheritance are brought 
out in a very well conceived, and care- 
fully and skilfall y executed, fable,— 


they do not appear merely, but act ; 
and, 


in short, the whole conception 
a we ~ — os eee clear 
and indubi striking progress 
which the sateidahen aeieine almost 
every branch of her art since the period 
of herdebut. Nothing can be better than 
some things in Marriage ; but The In- 
heritance is not only rich in things as 
as those were, but has all the ad- 
itional merits of felicitous design, and 
— ee one ig 
atriage was a er book, but 
ay an tdmirabe novel: TS 
e story, » in essentialibus, 
no great story, is wonderfully well ma- 
naged—so well, that the interest nei- 
ther flags nor halts for one moment, 
until we are within a score or two of 
of the end of the third volume. 
anybody, in reading the book 
over, as we have just been doing, for 
the second time, will be powerfully 
struck with the atlvantages which the 
authoress has drawn from—co iy 
we are all but certain, to the prevail- 
ing fashion—keeping her book quietly 


till it was all written, and 


contra, there is nothing 
bod in the first part of the book that 
is denphes dropt out and neglected 
in the sequel. ’ 

We need not waste words in shew- 
ing how little of this merit bel to 
almost any of the popular novels of 
this age of novel-writing ; and we do 
think that the public, if they have.a 
proper for themselves, will 
shew it in their treatment of the almost 
solitary novel-writer that has of late 
years condescended to manifest any- 
thing like a proper measure, of t 
for the public. This lady could no 
doubt write her three volumes—aye, or 
her six volumes per annum, as easi 
as her neighbours, but she chooses. to 
do no such thing ; and the reader who 
turns from The Inheritance to almost 
any other handful of similar modern 
tomes, will be at no great loss toperceive 
in what respects the work of six years’ 
concoction differs from even the clever- 
est work, that runs its whole career of 
writing, printing, and puffing within 
six mon 

We hate the notion of analysing a 
good three-volume mt in a single 
paragraph ; but the evil is perhaps a 
necessary one in our vocation. 

The heroine of this book, then, —_ 

rs at its a ye in the 
loom of youth an uty, coming 
from eae where she besten born 
and bred, to Scotland, where she has 
the prospect of succeeding to a splen- 
did fortune, and a peerage of ro 


antiquity. A nger scion 
nn ag i of Rossville had been 


foolish enough to wed a ple- 
beian, by name Miss Bleck ; hes fa- 
mily cut him of course, and he had 
lived abroad upon an a and 
died there. Circumstances had by this 
time brought him very near to the suc- 
cession ; and the ci-devant buxom Miss 
Black, now transformed into the ho- 
graced with sl the tupetficil Anaty 
wi e su 

and real worthlessness of ou i 
paniae ap at the chateau of her 

ead husband’s ancestors, leading. in 
her hand the beautiful heiress-expect- 
ant thereof, Miss Gertrude St Clair, 
—- ees ee one (of 
course simplest, most generous, 
and most charming of human crea- 
tures. 

This position, as to family connec- 
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tions, is happil conceived. The heroine 
is necessaril soe in immediate con- 
nection with two quite different sets 
of people and orders of society. The 
old Peer of Rossville receives her in 
his proud castle, where she meets the 
oe sister of his lordship, and a 
whole swarm of his patrician rela- 


tives, male and female. On the other 


hand, the family of the ci-devant Miss 
Black are living and prospering in va- 
rious ways in the same county, and 
three or four separate households, of 
different shades of vulgarity, are thus 
thrown open for her occasional visits. 
It so happens, that some of the Black 
race have votes, and so forth, in the 
county ; so that Lord Rossville him- 
self is constrained in so far to patronize 
Gertrude’s attention to the humbler 
side of her pedigree. In short, a capi- 
tal field of contrast is, in a very natural 
manner, opened upon our novelist,— 
and precisely of that sort of contrast, 
too, on which her peculiar talents and 
acquirements enable her to labour with 
the highest v5 of advantage. 

The Earl of Rossville’s plan is to 
marry his heiress to one of his nephews, 
the next after her in the succession to 
his peerage. This nephew, Mr Del- 
mour, is a solemn politician, and M. P. 
His brother is a fashionable Colonel of 


the Guards, and he, happening to ar- 
rive at Rossville before the Member, 
has the baseness to wish to forestall his’ 
brother in Miss St Clair’s affections— 
and he has the art to do so. At the 
same time, there comes another of her 


po Ga L a This is an ex- 
cellent, well-princip] man, possessor 
of a small estate ae in the neighbour- 
hood of the Rossville domain. He 
also loves Gertrude :—and he never 
tells his love; but he sees that the 
fascinating airy address of the Colonel 
has succeeded ; and seeing this, and 
being quite aware of the real cha- 
racter of the man, his affection for 
Gertrude takes the shape of most sin- 
cere and compassionating friendship. 
She returns this by the warmest con- 
fidence ; and while she is thus cursed 
in a lover, and blessed in a friend, the 
old lord dies, and behold she is Count- 
ess of Rossville. 

- She would have married Colonel 
Delmour immediately, but her mother 
betrays the greatest, the most intense 
and uncon ble aversion to this 
match. This aversion appears to be 
cofmected in some way with the mys 
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teridus appearance of a stranger—a 
rude vulgar man, who, intruding him- 
self on the privacy of Mrs St Clair and 
her daughter, produces an effect on 
the former which convinces the latter 
that he is in possession of some terri- 
ble secret. She at first suspects that he 
has been married in secret to her mo- 
ther. Mrs St Clair rejects this notion 
with violence aud scorn, but confesses 
that a secret there is: Gertrude is dri- 
ven into a promise that she will not 
marry until she is of age ; and, in the 
meantime, she nominates her mother 
and Mr Lyndsay her guardians. Colo- 
nel Delmour is sadly annoyed with the 
delay ; but he prevails on the young 
Countess-to go to London with her 
mother, that she may at least be intro- 
duced into fashionable life under his 
own auspices, and be kept entirely 
within the circle of his influence and 
fascination. 

A season of extravagant splendour 
and expense, and of heartless dissatis- 
faction in the brilliant wilderness of 
Piccadilly, follows. 

Gertrude returns to Rossville. ‘The 
Mysterious Man once more appears 
there—a succession of violent scenes 
betrays at last the secret, viz. that Ger- 
trude is not, after all, the child of the 
Honourable George St Clair and his 
lady, but a supposititious child—the 
child of this stranger and her own nurse. 
The base man expetcts to bebribed into 
silence—but Gertrude’s heart is clear 
and high ; and Colonel Delmour arri- 


\ ving while the rude stranger is yet un-: 


masked, is informed of the truth at the 
moment Gertrude herself learns what 
that is. He flies from Rossville—pre- 
tending that he cannot afford to marry 
the simple Gertrude ; and the known 
state of his pecuniary affairs renders 
this in so far a plausible tale. But ere 
long Gertrude, living among her sup- 
posed mother’s humble relations, is in- 
formed that Mr Delmour, now Earl of 
Rossville, is no more, and that of course 
her lover is himself in possession of all 
that rank and wealth which she had 
formerly promised to share with him 
when they were hers, ' 

’ The issue is not obscure. The'gay 
Lord Rossville marries the Duchess of 
St Ives—Gertrude weeps wp and at 
last gives a sorely humbled heart to 
the affectionate and generous Lynd- 
say. The Duchess of St Ives brings 
her lord into a duel at Paris—-he dies 
by the hand of a man who had disho- 
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noured him. L succeeds to 
the estate and ‘title of Rossville, oa 
the lovely Gertrude is once more in 
possession of THE INHERITANCE. . 

We had forgot to-mention that the 
base Stranger turns out, after all, not 
to’ be the father of Gertrude, but 
merely a relation of his. personatin 
him. But this does not materially af- 
fect the fable. 

Such, then, is the outline of the 
story—a very hasty one, and imperfect 
of course, but still, we hope, enough to 
render our extracts, in some measure, 
intelligible. In quoting, indeed, we 
shall, as is our cOmmon custom, take 
as little as possible of that which af- 
fects the main narrative. We shall 
rather lay defore the reader some of 
the- epieodip parts of the performance. 
bien lan is equally effective for shew- 

what the style and manner of the 
nevel-ieilier is—and by adhering to it 
we preserve entire for those who are 
to read the book the main sequence 
and interest of the admirably conduct- 
ed Tae. 

We shall ae with a specimen or 
two of. the author’s manner of intro- 
ducing and sketching characters ; and 
then proceed to quote a few passages, 
illustrative of the more elaborate art- 
fulness of her dramatic delineations. 
What ean be better in its way than 
the following enirée at the castle of 
Rossville ? 

“ Mrs St Clair’s agitation increased— 
she stopped, and leant upon her daugh- 
ter, who feared she would have fainted ; 
but making an effort, she followed the 
servant, who led the way to the presence 
of his lord, when, quickly recovering her 
self-possession, she advanced, and grace- 
fully presented her daughter, saying, 

' “© To your lordship’s generous pro- 
tection ‘I commit my fatherless child.’ 

“ Lord Rossville was a bulky, porten- 
tous-looking person, with nothing mark- 
ed in his physiognomy except a pair of 
very black elevated eyebrows, which gave 
an unvarying expression of solemn asto- 
nishment to his-countenance. He had a 
husky voice, and a very tedious elocu- 
tion. He was some little time of pre- 
paring an answer to this address, but at 
last he repliéd—° — * 

“ ©] shall, rést assured, madam, make 
a point of fulfilling, to the utmost of my 
power and abilities, the highly important 
duties of the parental office.’ 

“ He then saluted his sister-in-law and 
niece, and taking a hand of each, led them 
to a tall thin grey old woman, with a long 
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inquisicieetoshing nosey pntinynlenine 
as Lady Betty: St Ciair. . : 2 
“ Lady Betty rose from her, seat ‘with 
that sort vf deliberate bustle 
rally attends the rising up and the sitting 
down of old ladies, and may. be intended 
to shew that it is not an évery-day affair 
with them to practise such condéscen- 
sion. Having taken off her spectacles, 
Lady Betty carefully deposited © them 
within a large work-basket, out of which 
protruded a tiger’s head in worsted work, 
and a volume ofa novel. She next lift- 
ed a cambrie handkerchief from off a fat 
sleepy lap-dog which lay upon her knees, 
and deposited it on a cushion at her feet. 
She then put aside a small fly table, 
which stood before her as a sort ‘of out- 
work, and thus freed from all impedi- 
ments, welcomed her guests, and after 
regarding them with looks only expres- 
sive of stupid curiosity, -she motioned to 
them to be seated, and replaced herself 
with even greater commotion than she 
had risen up.” 


This is from the introductory sketch 
of the old peer’s character. 


* As he was not addicted to any a: 
ticular vice, he considered himself asa 
man of perfect virtue ; and having been, 
in some respects, very prosperous in his 
fortune, he was thoroughly satisfied that 
he was a person of the most consummate 
wisdom. With these ideas of himself, it 
is not surprising that he should «have 
deemed it his bounden duty to direct and 
manage every man, woman, child, or ani- 
mal, who came within his sphere, and - 
that too in the most tedious and torment- 
ing manner. Perhaps the most teazing 
point in his character was his ambition— 
the fatal.ambition of thousands—to be 
thought an eloquent and impressive 
speaker ; for this purpose, he always used 
ten times as many words as were neces- 
sary to express his meaning, and those 
too of the longest and strongest descrip- 
tion. Another of his tormenting pecu: 
liarities was his desire of explaining every- 
thing, by which he always perplexed and 
mystified the simplest subject. Yet he 
had his good points, for he wished to see 
those around him happy, provided he was 
the dispenser of their happiness, and that 
they were happy precisely in the manner 
and degree he thought proper. In short, 
Lord Rossville was a sort of petty bene- 
volent tyrant ; and any attempt to enlarge 
his soul, or open | his understanding, would 
have been in vain. Indeed, his mind was 
already full, as full as it could hold, of 
little thoughts, little plans, little notions, 
little prejudices, little whims, and nothing 
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maiden, by name Miss Pratt, 
banger ag 
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r nm, and intolerable 

= Rossville family. 

portrait of the most exquisite 

ede aeibeet new—: —complete— 
best old maid, without ex- 

sone | that has been drawn since the 
days of our _never-to-be-forgotten 


friend Mrs Western, in Tom Jones. 
We have no hesitation in saying, that 
we look on Miss Pratt, take her all in 
all, as quite as good as that most mas- 

delineation ; and having said 


this, we a 


hend we have said 
are dwarfed nto nig 
warfed into in 
by the oe of this 
enews sharp, so sel 
so straight-forward in the 
everything that is crooked ; 
seen , and yet so im- 
= tes put down—there never 
and jewel in the whole 
sand the Bores. 


« ¢ Good Heavens!’ exclaimed one of 

the iadies, who had stationed herself at a 

. * Do look at this, Colonei Del- 
mour 


“ And at the piercing exclamation, the 
whole hastened to ascertain the 
a The phenomena appeared to be 

of the meanest 
tiem, which was displacing the splendid 
barouche, to the manifest mirth of the 
imeolent menials who stood lounging at 
the door. 


“* Who can that be, I wonder?" asked 
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Teonsiude it me 
I it must be our cousin 
the Earl, in some agi- 
Millbank ; and, while he 
head and hand were to 
and waving to the driver 
eager gesticulation. 

&¢ And Mr Lyndsay, I vow!’ exclaim. 
ed Miss Jemima Mildmay, throwing her- 
self into « theatrical attitude of astonish 


ment. 
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ter from the’ partyat the’ window. He 
looked up and smiled, but seemed nowise 
disconcerted, as he stood patiently wait- 
ing for his companion to emerge. 

“ ¢T hope they are to perform quaran- 
tine,’ said Colonel Delmour. 

“*T vote for their being sent to Co- 
ventry,’ said Miss Augusta. 

Meg to stand upon the defen- 
sive,’ said Miss Maria, as she seized a 
smelling-bottle from off the table. 

“ Atiength, Miss Pratt appeared, sha- 
king the straw from her feet, and having 
alighted, it was expected that her next 
movement would be to enter the house; 
but they knew little of Miss Pratt, who 
thought all was done when she had reach- 
ed her destination. Much yet remained 
to be done, which she would not trust 
either to her companion or the servants, 
She had, in the first place, to speak in a 
very sharp manner to the driver, on the 
condition of his chaise and horses, and to 
throw out hints. of having him severely 
punished, inasmuch as one of his windows 
would not let down, and she had almost 
sprained her wrist in attempting it—and 
another would not pull up, though the 
wind was going through her head like a 
spear; besides having taken two hours 
and a quarter to bring them nine miles, 
and her watch was held up in a triumph- 
ant mariner in proof of her assertion. 
She next made it a point to see with her 
own eyes every article pertaining to her 
(and they were not a few) taken out of 
the chaise, and to give with her own voice 
intiumerable directions as to the carrying, 
stowing, and of her bags, boxes, 
and bundles: All these matters being 
settled, Miss Pratt then accepted the 
arm of her companion, and was now fair- 
ly on her way to the drawing-room. But 
people who make use of their eyes have 
often much to see even between two 
doors, and in het progress from the hall 
door to the drawing-room door, Miss 
Pratt met with mueh to attract her at- 
tention. True; all the objects were per- 
fectly familiar to her, but a real looker, 
like a great genius, is never at @ loss for 
subject—things are either better or worse 
since they saw them last—or if the things 
themselves should happen to be the same, 
they have seen other things either better 
or wotse; and can, therefore, either im- 
prove or disprove them. Miss Pratt's 
head, then, turned from side to side a thou- 
send. times as she went along, and a thou. 
sand observations and criticisms about 


At length, Miss Pratt and Mr 
Lyndsay were announced, and thereupon 
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entered: Mise Pratt in a quick paddling 
manner, apifinallhastetogreet her friend 

9 How do you do, my lord ? no bilioug 
attacks, I hope, of late ?—Lady 


you in any house but your own; but 
everything must give way to the first yi. 
sit, you know, especially amongst kins- 
folk,’ taking Mrs St Clair by the band, 
without waiting for the ceremony of an 


“ Miss Pratt then appeared to her to 
be @ person from whom nothing could be 
hid. Her oyes were not by any means 
fine eyes—they were not reflecting eyes 


sparkling eyes—they were not melting 


quite s0 strongly de- 
sort of impression Miss 


$ ‘Do know r . Feall uzzled, 
my dear, to make ont what yn are $0 
like—for you're neither a Rossville nor 
a gh ad nick lave you mer) 
: e, Alexander er Black, ye 
Wat » fine family got! 1 heard 
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said to him that Looking at the - 
two Miss Blacks, es way Anthooge 
witha shake of his head-—' Ah, Anthony,” 
says he, ‘I’m afraid two Blacks will never 
muke a White !’ 
Rossville, did you hear that? At the Cir. 
cuit ball Lord Punmedown said to An- 
thony Whyte, pointing to the two Misg 
Blacks—< I fear,’ says he, ‘ two Blacks 
will never make a White.’ 
lord,’ says Anthony, ‘for you know there’s 
no turning @ Blackamoor ‘white i 

ha, ha! *A vety fair answer,’ says my 
ae Lady Millbank, did you hear of Lord 


a repetition of that bon 
mot,’ said Colonel Delmour. On 
“* You will really be taken for amag. 
pie if you are so black and whi s 
Miss Millbank. _ nso 


* * T black-ball a iti 
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suppressed sonorous hems, bespoke him 
as- follows :— 

* ¢ Although I have not given much of 
my time or attention to the study of phy- 
siognomy, as I do not conceive it is one 
likely to be productive of beneficial re- 
sults to society; yet I do not hesitate to 
admit the reality of those analogies of fea- 
ture which may be, and undoubtedly are, 
distinetly’ n 


3 & ° a & 


“ Bat there was no one to whom Miss 
Pratt was so unequivocal a pest as to 
Lord Rossville, for his lordship was a 
stranger to ennui—perhaps cause and ef- 
fect are rarely combined in one person, 
and those who can weary others, possess 
a Never-failing source of amusement in 
themselves. Besides, the Earl was in- 
dependent of Miss Pratt, as he possessed 
a wide range for his unwearying wearying 
powers in his own family; for he could 
weary his steward—and his housekeeper 
—and his gamekeeper—and his coach- 
man—and his groom, and his gardener, 
all the hours of the dsy, by perpetual 
fault-finding and directing. Perhaps, after 
ali, the only uncloying pleasure in life is 
‘that of finding fault. The gamester may 
weary of-his dice—the lover of his char- 

.mer—the bon-vivant of his bottle—the 
virtuoso of his vertu—but while thisround 
world remains with all its imperfections 
on its head, the real fault-finder will never 
weary of finding fault. The provoking 
part of Miss Pratt was, that there was no 

. possibility of finding fault with her. As 
“well might Lord Rossville have attempt- 
éd'to admonish the brook that babbled 
past him, or have read lectures to the fly 
‘which’ buzzed round his head. For forty 

yeats Lord Rossville had been trying to 
break her in, but in vain. Much may be 
done, a8 we every day see, to alter and 
overcome nature: Ponies are made to 
waltz—horses to hand tea-kettles—dogs 

‘to read—birds to cast accounts—fleas to 
walk ‘in harness ; but to restrain the vo- 
lubility of a female tongue, is a task that 
has h defied the power of man. 
With so much of what may be styled dis- 
sofance in similarity, it may easily be 
imagined that Lord Rossville and Miss 
Pratt, even when most in unison, pro- 
duced anything but harmony. Yet they 
only jarred—they never actually quar- 
relled, for they had been accustomed to 

‘ each other all their lives—and while she 
laid’ all the rebuffs and reproofs she re- 
ceived to the score of bile, he tolerated 

-her impertinence on account of blood.” 
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. ‘We have uot dene with Miss Pratt 
yet ; but in the meantime be pleased 
to contemplate for one. moment’ the 
pendant which our authoress has fur- 
nished for this rich portraiture. An- 
other old maid !—another entirely Ju- 
sus nature—another creature whom 
we all know, and yet whom nobody 
ever dreamt of alluding to as in rerum 
natura until now. 


“ Miss Becky Duguid, as a single wo- 
man, had vainly expected to escape the 
cares and anxieties of the married state. 
She had heard and seen much of ‘the in- 
difference or the ill-humour of husbands 
—of the troubles and vexations. of chil- 
dren—and she thought, From these evils 
I am at least free;—I can go where I 
like, do what I like, and live as I like. 
But poor Miss Beeky soon found her 
mistake. Brothers and sisters married— 
nephews and nieces sprung up on all 
hands, each and all expecting to be dis- 
tinguished by Aunt Becky’s bounty, while 
every parent levied the most unconscion- 
able taxes upon her time and capabilities. 

“* Aunt Becky will give me this,’ said 
one; ‘ you know she has no use for 
money.” 

“ ¢ Aunt Becky Will do that,’ said anio- 
ther, ‘ for she has always plenty of time.’ 

“€ Aunt Becky will go there,’ eried a 
third ; * she likes a long walk.’ 

‘¢ But even the labours inyposed upon 
her by her own relations, were nothing 
compared to the constant demands made 
upon her by the world in general, i. e. by 
the whole circle of her acquaintances ;— 
all under the idea, that, as a single woman, 
she could have nothing to do but to oblige 
her friends. When in town, her life was 
devoted to executing commissions from 
the country—inquiring the character of 
servants—hiring governesses and grooms 
—finding situations for wet nurses—get- 
ting patterns of pelisse cloths from every 
shop in town—trying to get old silks 
matched with new—gowns made—gauzes 
dyed—feathers cleaned—fans mended, 
&e. &e. &c. ‘The letters always begin- 
ning, ‘ As I know you do not grudge your 
trouble, and will be walking about at any 
rate, I must beg the favour, when you are 
quite at leisure,’ and so and so ; and end- 
ing with, ‘ As I find I am really in want 
of the things, and the carrier leaves town 
on Thursday, I trust you will contrive to 
have everything ready by that time.’ But 
one of the letters, dropped by Miss Becky 
in the course of her perambulations, wil! 
best illustrate this part of her persona! 
nartative. 
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“¢ My pear Miss Becxy, — 
“<1 take this opportunity of letting 


you know we are all tolerably well at pre- 


sent, and trust'you continue to enjoy your 


usual good: health. © I return’the tea you : 


sent dast, as we all think it very inferior to 
that sent formerly 
vaploamares fall-upon the price of téas, 
there can be no reason for such a falling 
off in the quality; and unless Candytuft 
can. give something very superior at the 
same price, I would jast return it, and 
try some other shop, and have nothing 
more todo with Candytuft. Eliza and 
Jane, with their. best love, take this op- 
portunity of sending in their old black 
velvet pelisses, which they wish you to 
consult Yellowleys the dyer about; they 


have been told that black velvet can be 


dyed. either grass green, or bright crimson, 


and if Yellowleys.can warrant their stand-"' 
ing, they would prefer having them done’’ 


a good rick crimson; but if not, they must 
just put up with a Adi green, as much on 
the grass, and off the bottle, as possible. 


“¢T am sorry to -tell you your prote- 


gée, Jenny Snodgrass, has turned out - 
I find her lazy and idle, dirty, » 


very ill. 
disobliging; and insolent, and. not at all 


the person I was led to expect from your . 


character of hers. I must, therefore, 


trouble you to be on the look-out: for. 
You know it is not much I 
require of my servants; but there are: 


another, 


some things it is impossible to dispense 
with, and which I must make a. point of. 


Of course, she must be perfectly sober, © 
honest, conscientious, and. trust-worthy, » 


and in every respect tionable in 


her morals, . She must be stout, active, « 
t, orderly, . 


cleanly, civil, ee a : 

good-tempered, nded, and parti- 
cularly tidy in her person. - All that I 
require of her is to be an excellent worker 
at her needle, a thorough .washer, and 
ironer, and a generally useful and accom- 
modating servant. Margaret sends her 
affectionate remembrance, and when you 
are at leisure, requests you will order a 
pair of stays for her from Brisbane’s as 
soon as possible, as she is in great want: 
She sends a pair of old ones for a pattern, 
but they’ don’t fit; you must tell him, 
they are both too tight and too short, and 
shoulder-straps too narrow by a full straw- 
breadth, ‘The old busk, she thinks, may 
do, or if it should be too short, perhaps 
you may be able to get it exchanged for 
one longer. As Flint the gun-smith’s is 
no great distance from Brisbane’s, John 
would be much obliged to you when you 
are there, if you would step to him, and 
tell him that he is going to send his gun 
to have the lock mended, and to be sure 
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; and as there has » 








manage to come to us betwist and the: 
20th, it will be very agreeable to us all,’ 
I assure you. -1 was in hopes I should® 
not have had any more ‘to trouble you' 
with at present, but upon hearing that I’ 
was writing to you, Tom begs me to say,” 
that he wishes very: much to get some 
good fly-hooks for trout-fishing, four red’ 
cocks’ haekle-body, four black green’ 
piover’s-tuft, with a light starling’s-wing 
body, and four brewn woodcocks’-wing, 
and hare’s-foot body. I hope you will 
be able to read this, as 1 assute-you it 
has cost me some labour to write it from” 
Tom’s diction, He desires me to add 
you will get them best at Phin’s, fi 2 
rod-maker, at the east end of the’ ‘ 
Street, fifth door up the second stair on’ 
the deft hands you-will easily find it,’ a8! 
there is a large pasteboard se ret | 
fromthe ender eltaing-t6atop sgn: 
also wants a pirn line, and a. 
few good stout dong-shanked  batthooks.” 
If you happen ‘to see your friend Miss" 
‘Aitken, you may tell her the ‘turban you! 
ordered for me is the very same of one 
she made for me two years ago, and which 
I never liked. I have only worn it once,’ 
so perhaps she-will have no objections 
to take it back, and make me a neat, 
fashionable eap instead. I am: rm 
will think us very troublesome, tut T 
know you do not grudge a little trouble’ 
to oblige your friends. * Mr , 
and the young people unite with mé in- 
best wishes ; and I remain, my dear Miss' 


“ ¢ Yours most rely,” 
** GRACE Y. 

“* P, S.—Eliza and Jane beg you will 

send them some of summer-silks, 

neither too Aight nor too dark, both: 

red and plain, with the different 

and prices, and also that you would in- 

quire what is the lowest price of the Rand- 

, 4k 





immediately, as that is a thing he cannot 
want. . Margaret bids me tell you to de- 
sire Brisbane not to put magic laces to 

stays, and to be sure that the stitch- 
ing is stout and firm. Any day thet you 
happen to be passing Seaton the saddler’s, 


— to inquire what would be the 
one of new stuffing the side- 
and new lackering the carriage- 
think it as well to send in my 
you may try Miss Aitken, 
her extremely disobli- 
to take it back, as it 
money thrown into the fire if she 
not, for it shall never go upon my 


*¢¢ Yours with much regard, 
“6G, G. 
«“* P, S,—I find it will be necessary to 
Jemima in to Bain the dentist, to 
some of her teeth taken out, as her 
is getting very crowded. 1 would 
ver: mayeelh, but cannot stand these 
3 80 must beg the favour of you to 
with her, and see it done. I fear it 
- will be asad business, poor soul ! as there 
are at least three that must come out, and 
great tusks they are ! of course, it is not 
one I would érust her with for such 
an operation ; but I know I can rely upon 
Yee doing oveny thing that can be done. 
ill you ask that good-for-nothing crea- 
ture, Heelpiece, if the children’s shoes 
are corto bo sent home 
; “ ¢ Yours, in haste.’ 


“Sometimes Miss Becky betook herself 
to the country, but,though she often found 
retirement, there was seldom rest. When- 
ever a gay husband was leaving home, 

Becky was .in requisition to keep 
his dull. sickly wife company in his ab- 
sence—0Or, vice versa, when a young wife 
wished to amuse herself abroad, ‘ that 
good creature, Becky Duguid,’ was sent 
for, to play backgammon with her old 
* ji-natured husband ; and, when both man 
and wife were leaving home, then Becky 
-Dnguid was called upon to nurse the 
, children and manage the servants in their 
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tenings, deaths, chestings, and burials— 
but she was seldom asked to a 
and never to any party of pleasure. ‘ O, 
Miss Becky doesn’t care for these things; 
she would like better to come to us when 
we're in a quiet way by ourselves,’ was 
always the eome-off. ‘ I don't know 
what the cares of the married life are,’ 
Miss Beeky would sometimes say, and 
oftener think; *‘ but I am sure 1 know 
what the troubles of the single state are 
ta a stout, healthy, easy-tempered wo- 
man like me :-—What is it to be the wife 
of one crabbed old man, to having to di- 
vert. all the crabbed old men in the coun- 
try? Aud what is it to be the mother of 
one family of children, to having to look 
after the children of all my relations and 
acquaintances ?” 

* But Miss Beeky’s reflections (like 
most people’s reflections) eame too late 
to benefit herself. She was completely 
involved in the toils of celibacy before 
she was at all aware of her danger, and 
vain Row would have been the attempt 
to. extricate herself. Such was Miss 
Beeky Duguid, walking in the vain show 
of liberty, but, in reality, fettered hand 
and foot by all the tender charities of life. 
As such, it may be guessed, she formed 
no very brilliant addition to the Bellevue 
party. Indeed, such is the force of habit, 
she now felt quite ent of her element, 
when seated at her ease, without any 
immediate call on her time and attention ; 
for even her little doings carried. their 
sense of importance along with them ; 
and, perhaps, Mrs Fry never felt more 

inward satisfaction at the turning of a 
soul from darkness to light, than, did 
poor Miss Becky when she had triumph- 
antly dispatched a box full of well-execu- 
ted commissions,”’ 


One more bit of the Pratt—and the 
last bit of the old peer whom she tor- 
mented. 


“ Tt was drawing towards the close of 
a day, when the snow had fallen without 
intermission, but was now beginning -to 
abate. Lord Rossville stood at his draw- 
ing-room window speculating on the as- 
pect of the clouds, and predicting a change 
of weather, when he suddenly uttered an 
exclamation, which attracted the whole 
of the family to where he stood. . 

“ A huge black object was dimly. dis- 
cernible entering the avenue, and drag- 
ging its ponderous Jength towards the 
Castle ; but what, was its precise nature, 
the still falling snow prevented their as- 
certaining. Butsuddenly the snow ceased 
—the clouds rolledaway—and ared brassy 

glare'of the setting sun fell abruptly on 
this moving phenomena, and disclosed to 
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view a stately full-plumed hearse. There 
was something so terrific, yet so pictu- 
resque; in its appearance, as it ploughed 
its way through waves of snow— its sable 
plumes, and gilded skulls, nodding and 
grinning in the now livid glimmering of 
the fast-sinking sun—that all stood trans- 
fixed with alarm and. amazement. At 
length the prodigy drew near, followed by 
two attendants on horseback ; it drew up 
at the grand entrance—the servants ga- 
thered round—one of the men began to 
remove the end-board, that threshold of 
death —— 

“* This is—is—’ gasped the Earl, as 
he tried to throw open the window and 
call to his servants ; but the window was 
frozen, and ere his Lordship could adopt 
another expedient, his fury was turned 
from the dead to the living, for there was 
lifted .out-—not ‘a slovenly unhandsome 
corpse, betwixt the wind and his. nobi- 
lity,’ but the warm, sentient, thotigh 
somewhat discomfited, figure of Miss 
Pratt. All uttered sofne characteristic 
exclamation; but Lord Rossville’s tongue 
clove: to the very roof of his mouth, 
and he in vain laboured to find words 
suited to the occasion. 

** Whether the contents of the hearse 
should be permitted to enter his castle 
walls from such. conveyance was a doubt 
in itself so weighty, asfor the moment to 
overpower every faeulty of mind and body. 
True, to refuse admission to one of the 
blood of Rossville—a cousin to himself 
—the cousin of many noble families—the 
aunt of Mr Whyte of Whyte-Hall—would 
be a strong measure. Yet to sanction 
such a violation of all propriety |—to suf- 
fer such an example of disrespect to the 
living——of decorum to the dead !—to re- 
ceive into his presence a person just is- 
sued from a hearse!—-Who could tell 
what di rs she might not bring in 
her train? That thought decided the mat- 
ter—His lordship turned round to pull 
the bell, and, in doing so, found both 
hands locked in those of Miss Pratt! The 
shock of a man-trap is probably faint com- 
pared to that which he experienced at 

’ finding himself in the grasp of the fair, 
and all powers of resistance failed under 
the energy of her hearty shake. 

“* Well, my lord, what do you think 
of my travelling equipage ?—My Jerusa- 
lem dilly, as Anthony Whyte calls it?— 

*Pon my word, you must make much of 
me—for a pretty business I’ve had to get 
here. 1 may well say I’ve come through 
thick and thin to get to you. At one 
time, I assure you, I thought you would 
never have seen me but in’ my coffia— 
and a great mercy it is it’s only in a 
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hearse. I fancy I’m the first that ever 
thought themselves in luck oun into 
one ; but, ‘however, I think 

luckier in having got well out Of ita 
ha'! ha!’ 

«Miss Pratt!" heaved the Ear! as with 
‘a lever. 

“ ¢ Well, you shalt hear all about ft by 
and by. In the meantime, I must beg 
the favour of you to let the men put up 
their hearse and horses for the night—for 
it’s perfectly impossible for them to go a 
step. farther—and, indeed, I promised, 
that if they would but bring me safe hete, 
you would make them all welcome to a 
night’s lodgings, poor creatures!’ 

“ This was a pitch of assurance so fat 
beyond anything Lord Rossville had ever 
contemplated, that his words felt like 
stones in his throat, and he strove, but 
strove in: vain, to get them up, and kt 
them at Pratt's audacious jaws, In 
all ordinary words and known langtiage 
would naive ton tanenadel tar tanta: 
pose; Only some mighty terror-c 
pelling compound, or some 
thema—something which would tino 
caused her to sink into the ground—or 
to have made her quit the form of a wo- 
man, and take that of an would 
have spoke the feelings of his breast. 
While his lordship was thus 
like one under the influence of the night- 
mare, for utterance, Miss Pratt called to 
one of the servants, who just then’ a 
tered— 

“¢* Jackson, you'll be so good as see 
these men well taken eare off—and I 
Bishop will allow a good feed tothe horses, 
poor beasts! and——’ 

“« ¢ Miss Pratt !? at length bolted’ the 
Earl—‘ Miss Pratt, this conduet of yours 


“ ¢ You may well say that, my lord— 
unparalleled indeed, if you knew all.’ 
“ ¢There’s eight horses and four men; 


“<¢Tt’s Mr M'‘Vitae’s, the 
ler.—I’m sure, I’m much to him 
—for if it hadn’t been for him, poor man ! 
I might have been stiff and stark by this 
time.’ And Miss Pratt busied herself in 
taking off her snow-shoes, and turning 
and chafing herself before the fire. 

“* Miss Pratt,’ again began the Earl, 
mustering all his energies—‘ Miss. Pratt, 
it is altogether inconceivable and inex- 
plicable to me, how you, or anyone élse, 
could possibly so far forget what: was due 
to themselves and to me, as to come to 
my house in a manner se wholly unpre. 
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cedented, so altogether unwarrantable, 
so—so—so perfectly unjustifiable—I say, 
how any person or persons could thus 


*¢ A burst of laughter from Miss Pratt 
here broke upon the Ear!’s 
« My dear Lord Rossville, I beg your 
pardon ; Tout really the notion of my pre- 
suming to come in a hearse is too good— 
Fi my word, it’s a piece of presumption 
le would be guilty of if they 
could pit. TIassure you I felt hum- 
ble enough when I was glad to creep in- 
to it.” 
res presume, Miss Pratt,’ cried 
his lordship, now fairly kindled into elo- 
quence, ‘ to presume to bring to my house 
an Cerone and attendants of —of—of 
the most luctiferous description—and far- 
ther, to presume to expect that I am to 
permit the hearse of Mr M‘Vitae, the 
distiller—the—the democratic distiller, 
with eight horses and four men, to—to 
——to—to—to transform Rossville Castle 
into an inn—a—a caravansera of the 
very lowest description—a—a—a char- 
nel-house—a—a—a receptacle for vehi- 
eles employed for the foulest—the vilest 
—the—the most unseemly of all pur- 
poses ! Jackson, desire those people, with 
their carriage and horses, to quit my 
premade without one moment’s delay.’ 


a alen Rossville l-( Stop 
Jackson my heart! you’re not 
to turn away the people at this 
time of night !—Only look how it’s snow- 
ing, and the sky as black as pitch—there’s 
neither man nor beast fit to travel a-foot 
this night.—Jackson, I’m sure you must 
be sensible that it’s perfectly impossible 
for them to find their way now.’ 

* Jackson, who had, like his betters, 
felt considerable ennui during the storm, 
and rather rejoiced at the thoughts of any 
yisitors, however inferior to himself in 
rank and station, confirmed the assertion 
with ail due respect—but to little pur- 


*<* Atall events, and whatever may be 
the consequence,’ said his master, * they 
certainly can, and, indeed, positively must, 
return by the road which they have re- 
cently, traversed.’ 

«.¢ They may just as well attempt to 
fly as to go back the way they nae ee 
pretty fight they had to get through ! 
only wish you had seen it—the horses di 
to their shoulders more than onee in the 
snow, even then, and it’s now snowing 
ten times worse than ever—so Foamy 

to judge how they are to a 
hearse tack nine miles at this time of 


Here Jackson re-entered with a ma- 
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nifesto from the hearse-drivers and com- 
pany, stating, that they had been brought 
two miles and a half out of their way, un- 
der promise of being provided in quarters 
for the night, and that it was now impos- 
sible for them to proceed. 

s¢ ¢ Tt will be a pretty story if I’m 
ed in a law-suit,’ cried Miss Pratt, in 
great alarm, as the Earl was about to re- 
iterate his orders; ‘ and it will make 
a fine noise in the county, I can tell 

u.” 

“ Mr Delmour, who had been out in- 
vestigating matters, here struck in, and 
having remarked that it might be an un- 
popular measure, recommended that Mr 
M'‘Vitae’s suite should be accommodated 
for the night, with strict charges to depart 
by dawn the following morning ; and the 
Earl, though with great reluctance, was 
prevailed upon to agree to this arrange- 
ment. 

“ Miss Pratt having carried her point, 
and dried, warmed, fed, and cherished her 
person in all possible ways, now com- 
menced the narrative of what she called 
her unparalleled adventures. But, as has 
been truly said, there are always two 
ways of telling a story, and Miss Pratt’s 
biographer and herself are by no means 
at one as to the motives which led to this 
extraordinary expedition. Miss Pratt set 
forth that she had been living most com- 
fortably at Skinflint Cottage, where she 
had been most kindly treated, and much 
pressed to prolong her visit ; but she had 
taken an anxious fit about her good friends 
at Rossville,—she had had a great dream- 
ing about them the night before last, and 
she could not rest till she had seen them 
all. . She had, therefore, borrowed the 
Skinflint carriage, and set out at-the risk 
of her life—but the horses had ‘stuck in 
the snow, &c. &e. &c. 

“ Miss Pratt’s biographer, on the other 
hand, asserts that Miss Pratt, in the 
course of circulation, had landed at Skin- 
flint Cottage, which she sometimes used 
as a stepping-stone, but never as a rest- 
ing-place; here, however, she had been ta- 
ken prisoner by the snow-storm, and con- 
fined for a week in a small house full of 
children—some in. measles—some in 
scarlet fevers—some in hooping-coughs 
~—the only healthy individuals, two strong 
unruly boys just broke loose from school 
for the holidays. The fare was bad—her 
bed was hard—her blankets heavy—her 
pillows few—her curtains thin—and her 
room, which was next to the nursery, to 
use her own expression, smoked like a 
killogie. 

“ ‘To sum up the whole, it was a re- 
treat of Miss Becky Duguid’s, and at this 
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very time. Miss Becky was in such requi- 
sition, that. it was resolved to send the 
carriage for her—in the double hope, that, 
as Rossville Castle was in the way, their 
guest would avail herself of the opportu- 
nity of taking her departure. According- 


ly, a pair of old, stiff, starved, superannu- 
aed orses were yoked to a large, heavy 

ily coach, to which Miss Pratt joy- 
fully betook herself even in the very teeth 
of the storm. But the case was a des- 
perate one, for she had received several 
broad hints about one of the children in 
the hooping-cough, Charles Fox by name 
—having taken a fancy to sleep with her, 
in consequence of her having, in an un- 
wary fit of generosity, presented it with 
a peppermint drop. But all these mi- 
nute particulars Miss Pratt passed over, 
which occasions some little discrepancy 
betwixt herself and her faithful biogra- 
pher, but from this point they can now 
proceed hand in hand. 

“ The old horses tugged their way 
through the snow most manfully, till they 
came to Cocklestonetop Muir, and there 
it lay so deep.as to baffle their. utmost 
exertions. After every other alternative 
had been tried in vain, there remained no 
other than to leave the carriage, and for 
Miss Pratt, her green bag, and the coach- 
man, to mount the horses, and proceed 
to the nearest habitation, But the snow 
fell thick and fast—Miss Pratt could not 
keep her seat on the bare back of a huge, 
stiff, plough-horse, whose every moye- 
ment threatened dislocation, if not disso- 
lution, and even her dauntless spirit was 
sinking beneath the horrors of her situa- 
tion, when, as she expressed it, by mere 
dint of good luck, up came Mr M‘Vitae’s 
hearse, drawn by six stout horses, who 
had been living, for the last two days, at 
heck and manger in Mr M‘Vitae’s well- 
filled stables. . After a little ‘parley, and 
Many promises, they were induced, no- 
thing loath indeed, to-turn out of the 
way, and deposit Miss Pratt and her bag 
at Rossville Castle, 

“ But even this account failed to still 
the tumult in the Earl’s breast—there 
was something in having a hearse, and 
the hearse of Mr M‘Vitae, the radical 
distiller, thus forced within his walls, he 
could not away with. Death, even in 
its most dignified attitude, with all its 
proudest trophies, would still have been 
an appalling spectacle to,Lord Rossville ; 
but, in its present vulgar and almost bur- 
lesque form, it was altogether insupport- 
able. Death is indeed an awful thing, 
whatever aspect it assumes. The King 
of Terrors gives to other attributes their 
power of terrifying :_the thunder’s roar 
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—the lightning’s fash—the billow's roar 
—the earthquake’s shock—all derive. 
their dread sublimity from Death. All 
are but the instruments of his resistlegs 
sway. sited ett 

‘* From these, and even from bis more 
ordinary emissaries, Lord Rossville felt 
secure ; but still a lurking fear had taken 
possession of his mind, and he could not 
divest himself of the train of ideas, which 
had been excited by beholding, in horrid 
array, Death’s cavalcade approach his 
dwelling. He passed a restless night— 
he thought of what the county would 
say, and what he should say to the coun- 
ty—he thought of, whether he would not 
be justified in banishing Miss Pratt. for 
ever from his presence. When the first 
faint streak of light appeared, he rang hig 
bell to inquire whether the funeral 
cession had departed—but a fresh fall 
snow, during the night, had placed. the 
castle and hearse in a complete state of 
blockade. He rose and opened the win- 
dow to ascertain the fact, but nothing. 
was to be seen but a fast-falling, blind- 
ing snow—he next went to the door, but 
there the snow lay six feet deep—he re- 
turned to bed, but not to sleep—and 
when his servant entered in the morning, 
he found his master a lifeless corse,””..._, 


There is another character—a male 
one too—who, although we did’ not 
mention him in our analysis, is of ‘nd 
inconsiderable use in the conduct of 
the history. This is an old East’ In- 
dian—an uncle of Mrs St Clair. “We 
would fain quote fifty pages of him, 
but we have room for no more than 
one. "Take the first introduction of 
Uncle Adam. dies 

** It was at this suburban villa that 
the handsome .equipage of the Earl of 
Rossyille now stopped. It was a.small 
vulgar, staring red house, with a plot of 
long bottle-green grass in front, and a 
narrow border of the coarsest of flowers, 
(or rather flowering weeds, interspersed 
with nettles,) growing thin and strag- 
gling from a green slimy-looking soil, 
and covered with dust from the road— 
from which it was only separated by.a 
railing, Mrs St Clair reddened. with 
shame, as she marked the contemptuous 
air with which the consequential foot- 
man rapped.on the humble door—for bell 
or knocker there was none. The door 
was speedily flung open to its ame 
extent, by a fat rosy stamping damsel, 
a flaming gown and top-knots, who tes- 
tified the greatest alacrity in doing the 
honours of the entrance. , 

“ ¢ What a habitation for a man. with 
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little parlour of uncle Adam. 
small close room, with a meridian sun 
streaming full into it, and calling forth to 
myriads of ‘ dancing motes that 
people the sun-beams,’ while innumer- 
hosts of huge flies buzzed and revel- 
in all the luxury of its heat, and an 
i fire, with its usual concomitants 
dast and ashes, seemed fast sinking 
the influence of the God of Day. 
A small dining-table, and a few hair- 
stuck against the walls, com- 
le furniture of the room. 
ie of weights and measures, 
, and a parcel of dusty 
tied with a red tape, formed 
resources and decorations. Altoge- 
ther, it wore the comfortless aspect of a 
worst parlour—ae sort of place 
one might pass five minutes while 
whanging horses, but where there was no 
inducement even for the weary traveller 
My Ramsay sat by the side of the 
ing fire, seemingly contemplating 
and cinders which lay scattered 
hearth ; but he had somewhat 
a man prepared (rather unwill- 
receive company. He was 
middle size, with high stoop- 
shoulders, cross-looking elbows, 
projecting far beyond his back, a some- 
what stormy blue face, and little pale 
surmounted by shaggy white eye- 
brows. His ordinary head-piece, a stri- 
ped woollen night-cap, had been laid 
‘side for a capacious powdered peruke 
with side curls, and a large queue. To 
‘complete the whole, he was left-handed, 


‘ ity and awkwardness, as if he 
wished to be kind, but did not know very 
well how to set about it. She had too 
‘much manner, however, to allow him to 
remain under any embarrassment on that 
score; and was squeezing uncle Adam’s 
somewhat reluctant hand, and smiling on 
his rugged vi and uttering a thou- 
sand soft and civil things to his rather 
averted ear, when suddenly she stopped, 
for she felt all was thrown away: her 
uncle had fixed his eyes on Gertrude, 
‘and regarding her with visible emotion, 
seemed unconscious of every other ob- 


+ We have left ourselves no space for 
Gertrude St Clair herself. One little 
chapter, hewever, must be quoted 
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from-the London part of the book. 
By the way, that part of the work is 
not only good, but admirable. The 
whole of Delmour’s behaviour—his 
prodigious anxiety about Gertrude’s 
coming out, nof under the sor ~ of 
his aunt, the Duchess of Bur. 
the said Duchess not being one of 
true set, but only a respectable lady, 
of the very highest rank, station, and 
character—is quite exquisite. The 
pene whom he does select, viz, the 
ady Charles Arabin, is drawn from 
the life, and in imperishable colours, 
laid on with the lightest and most.de- 
licate hand. But, as we said, we must 
be contented with one chapter, and 
that shall be one of those in which 
our author describes Colonel Delmour’s 
behaviour to the young Countess, while 
living as his affianced bride in the me- 
tropolis. 

* Colonel Delmour was at her break- 
fast table the following morriing. A sal- 
ver stood upon it covered with cards, 
notes, letters, bills, petitions, and memo- 
randa of every description. She care- 
lessly tossed over some, opened and glan- 
ced over others, while she listened at the 
same time to her lover, as he read the 
record of her triumphs in the Morning 
Post. At length, as she discovered some 
post letters amid the heap, she drew 
back her hand, and, with a shudder, ex- 


claimed— 

“<¢ Ah! these ugly letters!’ 

“ ¢ What letters?’ inquired Delmour, 
as he, at the same time, drew the stand 


towards himself.—‘ O! some Scotch 
parish business, is that all ?” 

“¢* Lectures from my guardians and 
tiresome explanations from my steward 
are the best I have to expect: I hada 
letter from him t’other day, telling me 
the school-house was stopped for want 
of money.’ 

 ¢ How very distressing !” said Colo- 
nel Delmour, with an ironical smile ;— 
* then you will have no long, lean, grey, 
weeping-looking building, with steep, 
straight roof, and its little green glass 
windows, and its shoals of hoddy-doddy, 
white-haired, blubbered boys and girls.— 
I hope it was to have formed a ‘vista in 
the park; it would have been what is 
called, I believe, a most gratifying sight.’ 

“ * You are very kind to try to recon- 
cile me to myself by treating it'so slight- 
ly; but I feel I have been to blame; I 
have been too expensive.’ 

** «In what respect ?” 

‘ * Tn everything—this service, for in- 
stance,’ pointing to the magnificent break- 
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fast service of richly chased antique plate 
and; Seyres china—‘ I am shocked to 
think how much it cost,’ . 

“ ¢ Why delft, to be sure, would have 
been. cheapem-and, to the philosophic 
eye, a pewter basin is as becoming, per- 
haps, as a silver one—'tis a pity you did 
not consult me. instead of Lady Charles 
about it |’ 

“ ¢ Lady Charles is certainly very ex-, 
travagant,’ said the Countess gravely. 

’ ©¢ Not more so than others in her 
rank. Lord Charles has a good fortune, 
and allows her to spend it, which she 
does in supporting her station in society. 
—Methodists and misers, I believe, are 
for abolishing all these distinctions, and 
building conventicles, and endowing hos- 
pitals with their money.’ 

‘ & © One ‘of these letters, I perceive, is 
from Lyndsay,’ said Gertrude, with an- 
other sigh. 

“ ¢ Which you seem afraid even to look 
upon—Shall I open it for you ?’ 

“¢ Do—but first give Zoe a few of these 
strawberries.’ 

“ Colonel Delmour read the letter 
aloud—it was short and hurried, and the 

of.it was communicating the sud- 
den death of the parish minister of Ross- 
ville, by which means the Countess would 
have it in her power to provide for young 
Leslie, who had just been with him be- 
speaking his good offices, 

“ * Who is this Leslie who finds such 
a patron in Lyndsay ?’ inquired Colonel 
Delmour. 

“ « He isa very interesting young man, 
who is engaged to my cousin, Anne 
Black, and the want of a church has. hi- 
therto been the only obstacle to the mar- 
riage—How happy it makes me to have 
it in my power to remove it—Pray, reach 
me my writing-stand, and I shal! settle 
that sur le champ.’ 

‘* But instead of » Delmour 
took the hand she had impatiently ex- 
tended, and said— 

**Is it possible, my dear Gertrude, 
you can be serious in this? Can you real- 
ly think, for a moment,. of having your 
relations placed so near you in so infe- 
rior a situation? Only consider, the manse 
is almost close by the gate—that is of 
little consequence with people who have 
No elaim upon you ; but really the Count- 
ess of Rossyille and her cousin, the mi- 
nister’s wife, thus brought in contact, 
—there is confusion in the thought.” 

“ Lady Rossville looked. displeased, 
then said,—‘ My cousin is a person I 
never can feel ashamed of. 

“ ¢ Not.as she is; but a 
when she into:the minister’s 
wife, with her printed gown and black 
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mittens, with a troop of half-licked cubs. 
of children at her heels, and the minis- 
ter himself, honest man! at their head, 
with his lank locks, and his customary 
suit of rusty blacks, all coming, to visit, 
perchance to dine with their 04 cousin the 
Countess !’ 

“ ¢ Tf you are ashamed of my relations, 
you ought to have said so sooner,’ said 
Gertrude, struggling with her emotion ; 
‘ as it is, it is not yet too late-——’ 

‘“** Dearest Gertrude, how’ seriously 
you take my badinage; but you must be 
sensible that, where the difference. of 
rank and station is so great between near 
relations, the local affinity had as well 
not be quite so close; your own good 
sense and delicate perception must point 
out to you the inevitable di 
that must ensue; the slights that will be 
felt; the offences that will be taken:; the 
affronts that will be imagined.’ : te 

“ * My cousin is not a person of. that 
sort,’ said Gertrude; ‘and, L.am sure, 
her near vicinity would be a souree of 
great pleasure to me. I like her soeiety, 
and should have her often with me,’ 

“© You may at present; but, be ase 
sured, that could not. possibly continue ; 
you must move in such different spheres, 
and must associate with such differant 
people, that ’tis i ible you could act 
or think alike: For instance, you told.me 
that the Duchess of Arlingham, the Ara 
bins, Lady Peverley, Mrs Beechey, and I 
know not all who, had promised to pay 
you a visit at Rossville this summer, and 
to take parts in your theatricals, if you 
can have the theatre ready: how do you 
suppose the minister and his wife could 
relish, or be relished by those of your 
friends?” 

’ ©¢ But Iam in a manner ledged to 
my cousin——’ e , 

“* * Not for this church, surely?” 

“ ¢ No, not for this one in 
but I repeatedly assured her when- 
ever I had it in my power, I would be- 
friend her, and now it is som——’. 

“ « Dearest Gertrude, it is not in-your 
power, that is, if I possess that influence 
with you I have hitherto flattered my, 
self I did; on that faith, in the-transac- 
tion I had lately with Harry Monteith 
relating to my exchange into the Guards, 
1 ventured to promise that the first ehurch 
that was in your gift, as the phrase is, you 
would—that is—I would engage your in- 
terest in behalf of his old tutor—quite a 
charity case, as he represented it; a mar. 
ried man with a large family, and I forget 
all the. particulars.;, but,. at. the. time, it 
struck me as a thing that would interest 

ou.” 


y' 
* Lady Rossville’ s colour rose during 
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and for some moments she 
silent, as if struggling with her 
At last she said—‘ You have 
a strange liberty, it seems, and one 
ich I cannot easily pardon,’ ; 

“ At that moment a servant entered 
to say her ladyship’s horses were at the 
© Desire them to be put up; I shall. 

not ride to-day,’ said she; and teking up 
Lyndsay’s letter, she quitted the room, 
eaving Delmour too much piqued, as 
well as surprised at this display of spirit, 
_ to make any attempt to detain her. He, 
however, lounged a considerable time at 
the breakfast table, expecting her returil, 
tossed over all the litter of new publica- 
tions, and music, and expensive toys that 
lay scattered about ; touched her harp, 
to ascertain whether it was in tune, and 
broke:two of the strings ; stirred the fire, 
although the room was suffocating ; then 
threw. open a window, exclaiming at the 
smeli of a tuberose ; but still Gertrude 
did not return. Carriage after carriage 
was sent from the door, and even Lady 
Charles was not admitted. At length 
his: patience was exhausted, he wrote,— 
* Dearest Gertrude, see me but one mo- 
ment, as you love me;’ and ringing the 
belli, he desired it might be conveyed to 
Rossville. A verbal answer was. 
returned: ; her ladyship was:sorry she was 
engaged ; and Delmour, too 
proud to sue any further, left the house 
ina transport of indignation.” 

The * Blacks—the Waddells—the 
Larkinses—the good old ladies in the 
market-town—Mrs St Clair herself— 
may be said to remain untouched, 
Turn to the book, gentle reader, _s 


will be delighted with them 
Bat with Miss Pratt, Mrs Duguid, 
and Uncle Adam, you will not mere- 
ly Setgiies 9 will live in your 


be de 

or ever.. You will no more 
forget, them than you can. Parson 
‘Commodore Trunnion, aie 
e;Captain Dalgetty, Leddy Walk- 
hy Corny, or latest, and 

best of all, Peter Peebles.. 
.» We-have only one serious criticism 
to make on this book, and that refers 
to.the author’s way-and manner of in- 
troducing the most — rw sub- 
j -Religion. To the introduction 
irrelig na apy gar of this kind we can 
have ‘no general objection, since reli- 
gion must be admitted by all to be 
among the most powerful motives of 
junian action, and far the most power- 
ful in those characters that really are 
entitled to be called religious. But 
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what we must, in spite of all manner 

fair speeches, find fault with, is the 
attempt which a certain class of wri- 
ters are making to persuade us, that 
nobody acts honouradly in the common 
relations of life, except from the influ- 
ence of religious feelings, and these; 
too, the religious feelings of one par- 
ticular sect—and vice versa. Colonel 
Delmour breaks his word, in the basest 
of all possible circumstances, in this 
novel ; and the author’s solution is, 
that he is not a man acting under the 
habitual influence of the Gospel. This 
implies far too narrow a limitation of 
the great genus scouNDREL, On the 
other hand, Mr Lyndsay conduets 
himself like a gentleman and a friend 
to a beautiful young lady whom he 
loves, and: whom, in the sequel, he, 
after the manner of all flesh, marries. 
He would have done so whether he had 
ever heard Mr Grey or Mr Craig in his: 
lifetime or not. Seriously, we appre- 
hend that this sort of thing may do 
harm, and can do no good ;.arid we 
earnestly hope this author will not 

in give us any occasion for hinting 
that intellectual talents and acquire 
ments such as hers—and these, too, 
coupled with sueh a breadth of prac- 
tical knowledge of the world, as her 
volumes have evinced—ought to soar 
above ministering, or even being sus- 
pected of wishing to minister, to the 
crazy, narrow-minded nonsense of the 
Hannah Mores, et hoc genus omne. 

We could easily show off in petty 
criticisms, touching some little errors 
in style—but this we despise. We 
may , just. mention,  however,,. that 
whenever a lady writer means to in- 
troduce a long-nebbed, learned-look- 
ing word, she should always take the 
trouble to ask herself if she is quite 
sure of its meaning ; and if not, turn; 
up, for want of a better, the Diction- 
ary.of the English Language, by Sa- 
muel Johnson, LL. D. What, for 
example, is the exact sense attached to 
the word prototype, in vol. i. p. 57? 
We are sure this accomplished person, 
who has so little need of fine words, 
since she has so large a command of 
fine thoughts, will forgive this hint— 
and profit by it. , 


Our authoress is quite right not to 
be in a hurry; yet we hope it will 
not be quite 1830 ere we mect her 
agsin in the department of literature, 

ich she has so largely and so per- 
manently embellished. 

13 
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LETTER TO @. NORTH, ESQ. 
(Enclosing Remarks on Sulivan’s Poems.) 


Dear Noartu, 
Prease bid your slaves take out a little of the balaam desi for next 
Number, and insert in its place the enclosed article: It is a of a neatish 
i i fine lad, who sometimes blows a cloud here. 
e, to the writer Tam. 
I am yours, 
M. ODoneRrtyr.- 


) 


Blue Posts, June 10, 8 p.m. 


REMARKS ON MB SULIVAN’S DRAMATIC POEMS.® 
for, though there was no variety, the 
very worst of his lordship’s oe 
Caples, — hand ate inar 
man. e always except trage- 
dies, which spaadamninnes 
mosa ta, in every sense but one, 
Hower, the eaedecnen poetry more 
pag a than any man of our day. 
Sir Walter had long retired—and 
to . Moore wrote Lives of the An- 
; BSc - 
worse than the other. 
of dumb, atleast on paper ; 
ed to punning, Crabbe to 
age, Wilson to his professorial chair! 
Bowles set about proving that Pope 
was no poet. Bryan Proctor— ; 


So call him, in the dialect of man 
Interpreted 





* The Silent River, a Dramatic Poem, Faithful and Forsaken, a Dramatic Poem. 
By Robert.Suliyan. London, G. and B. Whittaker, 1624. : 
VoL. XV. 4 
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s, to be sure, are not quite at 
is pass yet ; and our bards may walk 
the s without broken heads from 
the paving-stones of the vulgarian po- 
pulation. But if they wish to be read 
again, they must go on a new tack. 
The Ruffian Amiables will not take 
Soir some generations. We are 
that the Pedlars, the Waggon- 
ers, and Bone-bangers, have cut the 
Great Laker out of ‘public patronage 
—and woe are we that such should 
the case, for in him is living the true 
flame of the Lexian God. Southey’s 
diablerie, and Moore’s namby-pamby, 
are equally under ban. Is there a 
chance, that going back to write about 
human affairs, about the actions and 
the feelings and affections, of 
actual conceivable ow oe not thieves, 
or: , or Peter Bells, or heaven- 
hell-taming Qui-his, would 
stieceed’?* We hope there is, though, 
perdy, we are not over sanguine. 
-’ Let the world slide—whe her there 
be.or not, it will not make us lose an 
hour’srest. We scribbled thus discar- 
sively, because we think we see the 
omen of good. things in young Suli- 
‘van. “We say he is young, never ha- 
ving seen him, but merely judging 
from’ the youthful vigour and youth- 
Aul kindness which is observable in his 
pages. Ifhe have as yet shaved at all 
considerably under his chin, we do not 
augur much. He has written a pret- 
ty thing, but he will never do better. 
But if he be, as we opine he is, a 
suitor of the Muse, we think 
thas every chance of doing much 
better ; and, eo oi of seeing a great 
many points in his present perform- 
ance, which hie wil not value so high- 
V7, 28, in all human probability, he 
ties tase? also, in due 
time, perceive that his poetry is just 
such as may be quizzed siachinedlay: 
For be it known to him and all‘con- 


cerned; that this is isely the kind 
of composition which « shappish, pert 
y little bit of a critic, such as 

our ‘friend Frank Jeffrey was in 
the‘days of his early enormities—and 
43 he would be ‘still, were it’ not for 
the double snaffle in which we ride 
hita—would cut into minute morsels, 
and, haying so tattered it, hang it up 
to the derision of all passers-by ; or 
such as a sour, old, satirical, ‘butter- 
Sy rather, as our equally dear. friend 
iam Gifford, would growl over, 


gorging himself on the mangled frag- 


Cane, 
ments, like the lean dogs beneath ‘the 
Soret ciomes 
- tes of the. 
tered Tartars endet the bastions of 
Corinth. Let him not fear such treat- 
ment from us. It would be a petty and 
paltry triumph. The most kindly feel- 
ngs are those which are most easily 
idiculed—the ‘most earnest flow of 
verse precisely that in which your mi- 
nute critic can find most flaws. Of such 
unfair criticism, thank Jupiter, we ne- 
ver were suspected; .but those who 
wish to see a specimen of what we 
mean, will find it in that most black- 
guard pair of all compositions, the 
Edinburgh reviews of Christabel and 
the White Doe of Rylstone. = *" 
We have just received a note from 
that incomprehensible and much ¢a- 
lumniated man, the Editor of this Ma- 
gazine, which informs us that he can- 
not, on any account whatsoever, allow 
us more than four pages, and we are 
therefore prevented from going at full 
length into all the topics connected 
with this subject, and must at last 
fairly begin our review. Mr Robert 
Sulivan, then, has written a pair-of 
dramaticsketches, called the Silent Ri- 
ver, and. Faithful and Forsaken. The 
plots are abundantly simple. That of 
the former is no more than this... A 
natural son of a high family, reared 
in obscurity, without the notice or pro- 
tection of his father, marries above 
him—is rejected, equally by the friends 
of his wife and his own kindred, and 
is driven, in ‘casual ‘flight, to a lofiely 
river, where he finds refuge with an 
honest fisherman, whose. companion in 
labour he becomes. In the course of 
the conversation with this man, which 
-_ the little piece, he learns that 
Lord of Willowmead, his unnatu- 
ral father, had that: night. to pass by 
the solitary marsh in which he dwelt, 
and want the idea of robbing 
him, which is put into execution. An 
alarm is instantly raised, and his com- 
panion, Caleb, is examined. He details 
to Luke the inquiries made concern- 
ing ‘him ; these so alarm his guilty 
conscience, that he resolves, after gi- 
ving his ill-won gold to his wife, to 
put an end to his existence, which in 
an unhappy hour he accomplishes. In 
an unhappy hour, for the inquiries 
whic? had terrified him were made by 
his father, who had relented, on disco- 
vering his circumstances, and suspect- 
ed him of the robbery. He comes 





1994. ] 
just: in ‘time to-hear’ of the self-de- 
struction of his unfortunate son, and 
ends in ‘the sorrow and re- 
morsé of the father, and the fainting 
agony of the wife. 
di between Luke and 
Mary, as he is takitig her from her own 
cottage to Caleb's, is a pretty fair 
cimen of the touching. ayes of this 
little composition. |) 


MARY. 
Be cautions, Luke ; I do not. love this 


And “lagi river, which divides its 


With euch such unequal treachery of depth, 
And horrid silence, Often as I’ve cross’d 
The old worm-eaten bridge of tottering 


plan 
Which we a see against the deep blue 
I’ve though of thee, and thy adventurous 


And then how stilly it would hush the cry, 
And hide the secret, unresisting. corse ! 
. Ob, it-is fearful ;_ and (but it is fancy) 
All things seem fearful here, E’en thou, 
tual Luke, P 5 
’st gloomily and speéchiless. Pra 
ret Nha y 
I cannot bear this silence, only broken 
By the dull plash, and the dead, heavy 
plunge 
Of water vermin, in the oezing slime. 


LUKE. 
- Thou'rt new te it«—but I have. breathed 


too lon 

‘ These miuday y vapours for our daily morsel 
To heed the stillness of the summer dawn, 
Or aad, of wintry midnight. My poor 


Dearer than'most. Well dost thou know 
‘ «the tone 


Of the chill blasts when they howl round 
--- the cabin, 
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And find the inmate Jonely and despond- 


ing ! 
Well dost thou know the tear of bitterness, 
When he, whose absence. thou hast sat la- 
menting 


. Returns 0 2 ee with fasting and fa- 


tigue, 
Dreneh’d ‘With the tain, or shivering with 
> the icicles 
Which cling to him with rattling misery. 
And Pg O well! my Mary, ‘hast thou 


me va when he, to whom. thou’st 
rush’d for comfort, 
With harsh despair repell’d thee from his 


arms, 
Roseanne et socwatety wh 
And present famine ! 


; ’Plaining ’ as if he groan 


h 


Thoa's paid the penalty’ of thoughtless 
love 


64 
"Wy real auch 


Dear Luke, I never murmur’d for myself, 
Neither must thou ; for when I see 


Our wants seem ting payment for ouch 


And "T heve-think’a the Heavens whieh 
granted it, 


And pray’d, that if a sicher change of fx. 
tune 


Would change thy love, we still mighire 


in want. 


Yes, thou hast er ins good An 
hast pray’d much. 


I've watchra thee in thy sleep, when thy 
white temples - 


Press’d the coarse pillow with as patient 


innocence 
As if ’twere made for them. I've watch’d 


i which show'd thou 
prayer, 
And thought that I too once was used to 


ys 
But fortune only grew more merciless, 
And so 1 ceaged. 
“MARY. 


O; say not—say not-so't « 
My greatest comfort was to think that Hea- 


Guarded ed the pei which eee enforced by 
For then the storm about oy houseless 


head 
Lost halfits fury. 
LUKE. - 
It will no more; ~ 
At least I shall not hear it, Mary. 
‘MARY. 
‘Nox! 
“For thou hast promised ne’er an teeny gd 


“At ed dire seasons. — 
LUKE. 
My tender, gees nest earn? 
Come, thou art fo aan pO how the first 
of mr Pa startled the old | querdlous : 


Amidst his dull and devious ! 
He hath made straight towards the 
barn, 


*d ot his long jour- 
Acros he marsh which, seen petmpaythe 
And ang trunks of these deserted il. 
Beouns brates fa its flat and hazy em- 
Aud toopthe ie heron, with its broad blue sails, 


% 





om 
Wheels downward, to succeed the bird of 


O, long-neck’d felon! ‘That hoarse shout 


Is meant t6 tell thee thou'rt no fisherman. 
a ye be back to try thy skill with 


Thou said’st to-morrow—Thou'lt not break 
. thy promise ? 

, (Sings.) 

‘ ie, haome adieu, and he vow’d to be 


When swallows come down the green ; 
But the leaves of the Autumn are scatter’d 


and sere, 
And home he hath never been.’ 
Oh, and is that the tale ! then hear what 
follows—= 


(Sings.) 
‘ Bo under the wave, and under the wave, 
Beneath the old willow-tree.’ 


Mind—mind—dear Luke, your pole will 
The bottom !—you were almost overba- 
lanced. 


é ee 
nr car = in a deep, 
a srt e 
Shall my Eise love find me!” 


T almost ran wi 
Wild Martha's willow-tree, e’en w 
Of eon 


you 


‘ ‘ MARY. 

' ‘Was that it, Luke ? How horribly 

Your words have made it look! I could 
stay now. 

Sid prem i tre ae 

Most le ly :~-That broad and gnarled 
head, 

Crown’d with its upright, spiky stubs, and 

Between two mighty sockets, where the 


Have built their nests, hath weigh’d its 
seathed trunk 
the pool, o’er which two stunted 
. . . 
Cutling to claws, complete a ramping lion, 
to plunge on all who dare invade 
’s secret cell.— There is a le- 


CJune, 
The second story is one of blighted 
love. Eustache, an aristocrat, during 
the early horrors of the French Revo- 
pce 9 scenes - longed for with 
rabid feroci sanguinary aspi 
ration by the Whig people—is faith. 
less to one who loved him deeply and 
devotedly, and marries another, His 
bride, too, had been faithless in her 
turn, and her discarded lover, full of 
vengeance, denounces Eustache, who is 
accordingly executed on his wedding- 
day, with all the celerity of Jacobin 
sostice. His inconstant spouse deserts 
im for his barbarous rival—but his 
forsaken mistress clings to him in his 
fatal moment, and, under yt: 
of male attire, denounces h Dde- 
fore one of the infernal tribunals—is 
condemned with him, and led off to 
perish on the same scaffold. There is 
considerable beauty in some passages 
of this drama, as in that when Eus- 
tache, after his marriage, meets his 
forsaken Annabelle, and is received 
her, contrary to his expectations, wi 
forgiveness. 
6 ©, Annabelle! I came to thee with 
trembling, 
But still prepared, and anxious for re- 


proach ; 
Not to be cursed with pardon. 
ANNABELLE. 
Must I not 
Remain your friend ?—This morn, while 
et the suh 
Dwelt with a crimson mist upon our vine- 


yard, 
And purple clouds, like happy lovers, stole 
With smiles and tears into each other’s bo- 


som 
I threw my lattice wide to drink the stream 
Of liquid odours rolling from the south ; 
And then came mix’d with it a marriage 


song, 

Whose distant melody did seem to dance 

Upon a hundred lips of youthful a 

And bells and flageolets, and all the sounds 

Befitting happiness and summer sunshine. 

*Twas a strange thing to weep at, yet I 
wept— 

I know not why.—Some weep for grief, 
and some 

For joy—but I for neither, or for both 

Mix’d in a feeling more beloved than either, 

Which weigh’d my heart down like a 
drooping bough 

O’erloaded with its luxury of roses. 

And then—and then—the thoughts of silly 
maids 

Run -wilder than these roving vines—I 
found 

My hands were clasp’d together, and my 
spirit 
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Seale Seba say eyeh wid. @ diaw-ense of 


Whith had no words.. “TL hegg’d:® gentle 


Upon the newly yolded—pray'd I not 
aod Eustache ? 
EUSTACHE. 


T thought I had no more 
To tell thee. ; 


ANNABELLE. 
Nor thou hast, Bustache ru 
guess it. 
I know not--I—I shall speak presently. 
I pray you,think not that I.grieve thou’rt 


For e’en se cietion shat comren tnstupledick 
To win the garden, blooming with bright 


Stars, : 
Will writhe beneath the blow that sends it 
er. 
EUSTACHE. 
0, if thou meet’st’ the life that’s due to 


thee, 
How oftthou’lt tear for him 
Who madly did desert his share of it ! 


ANNABELLE. 
Not madly—no. Be cheerful, dear Eus- 
tache— 
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I shall. do» I must love still, 
Fecshat oi anae thy bride will spare 


But here is that which I have worn or 


Tt understood me: 0, if ft did'sd* 
And could bat speak, T would exjin ¢ ttall 


Whencera truet heart id beat againa 
Take it—it is Mathilde’s—but do not 


bgNhs By Se ee of orin pride— ~ 
No, eae ee ee 
The fond kiss given with it then and now.” 


There is some careless versification 
in these little dramas, which should 
be avoided ; ppd nature and sim- 
plicity really are 
after ti blood as T bhosteh a mt 
inhi ye yt pe 
P. went or ae 

congregation we trust Su- 
livan will never fall. 





SMITH THE MISSIONARY~ 


outcry which has 
oe the de- 
itions which 
have been into liament re- 
him from all parts of the 
country—and the long and elaborate 
debate which he has occasioned in the 
House of Commons, are too curiously 
illustrative of human-nature for us to 
pass them without observation. We 
wish that we had no other motive for 
noticing them—we wish that the bod 
to whi i; owed their bi 
were as vg of pub- 
ief, as its on ess instrument ; 
aad that its present and contemplated, 
as well as past, abuse of its gigantic 
power, did not command us—setting 
aside other considerations—to take up 
the subject as an imperious du 
It will, we are sure, be admitted by 
every pack dr man, that nothing 
— Ant ere 3 innocence of 
mith, and the prov motives 
of his judges, Sala tig basen 
Wilberforce and his party in making 
the trial a matter of national uproar 
and entary discussion. Grant- 
ing that he was tried by martial law 
instead of the laws of the colony, this 
proved nothing towards his innocence, 
it tended clearly to procure for him 
more disinterested and unprejudieed 


Tue astoun 
Mi getrer rome ey ~i 
ceased 


judges, and thereforeit rit gocs foward 
gr ry Beare es amy th him < 
be tried Hig tere, 
Granting that the hea Peli 
violated to his injury—if this violation 
did not procure the evidence on which 
he vied ovale if woah a wor 
were y procured, were of a legal 
nature, and were sufficient to have 
convicted him had he been tried in an 
chs sady prove eguinat Chordie 
ma t au 
of Densturs, it still leaves Smith a 
criminal and a here utterly undeser- 
ving of public commiseration. Mr 
Wilberforce and his party profess. to 
emselves to have been 
** converted,” to have been “ born 
again,” to wo had -“* new “hearts” 
ven them ; profess to regu- 
te their age strictly by the gospel, 
and to hold every kind of sin in‘ ab- 
horrence. Now, it might have been 
expected, that men like these would 
have been_restrained by conscience 
from stooping to quirking, chicane1 
“lying and evil- g’—it mig 
have been expected, that if they could 
not have Pen ‘the innocence of 
Smith by other means than these, they 


would have been -silent respecting 
him ; and that whatever errors an 





him up a8 a martyr. — 

Thi, we say, might have been Vol 
‘pected—we could expect nothing els 
without suspecting the party to be 
consummate hypocrites ;—but what 


tried by martial instead of colonial 
ergo he was innocent—the laws of 
Demerara are inconsistent with the 
spirit of the Constitution, ergo he was 
innocent—Mr Wray* was guilty of the 
enormity of becoming a member of the 
court martial, ergo Smith was inno- 
cent—the J Advocate acted rather 
as an accuser as aN assessor, ergo 
Smith was innocent—hearsay evidence 
was admitted, ergo he was innocent, 
although he was convicted on testi- 
mony whol! ne from ae torg Pi 
perhaps gui misprision, but 
misprision agit not to be punished, 
‘ergo he was innocent—the laws of 
Demerara perchance do punish mis- 
prision. with death, but then they 
Ought not to do so, ergo he was inno-~ 
cent—the nters a ~ = crew, 
friendly to slavery, ile to mis- 
. sionaries, ergo Smith was innocent’! 


This has constituted the parliamentary 


case of the Saints, as they are called— 
on reasoning like this they have ven- 
penn confer on Smith all goo 
- nours of religious martyrdom. ore 
remaitis to be told—what the Radicals 
and their friends were with regard to 
the alleged Manchester massacre, the 
- Saintsand their publications have been 
- with regard ‘to thie alleged massacre of 
Smith. The precedent formed by the 
former-has been servilely followed by 
. the latter, and nothing that these could 
circulate of — roe 
‘ appeal, an ous slander, 
a withheld from circulation. ‘They 
have mercilessly held up to public 
execration the whole white tion 
of Demerara—planters, magistrates, 
and military rs—as men utterly 
destitute of knowledge, honour, prin- 
ciple and feeling, and linked together 
in a hellish conspiracy for the purpose 


party 

pees declare, that they cannot coms 
mit wickedness, or violate the precepts 
of Jesus Christ! Had they merely 
laboured to prove that “ abuses” exist- 
ed in Demerara, and that this unfor- 
tunate colony ought to be put into the 
hands of Hume, or some other quack, 
to have its “ constitution” tinkered 
up, we would have extended to them 
our charity: but when the object of 
the conduct which we have specified 
has been to produce the conviction, 
that Smith was free from indiscretion, 
as well as crime—that he was not only 
innocent, but “‘ most meritorious, * and 
was “ persecuted even to death ;"— 
and when this conviction was to be 
produced that it might give a deadly 
though concealed blow to the continu- 
ance of slavery, we are compelled to 
say, that the annals of human nature 
do not exhibit a specimen of more 
oe profligacy, and revolting 

Let not our readers alarm them- 
selves by supposing that we meafi to 

through the whole of Smith’s trial. 

e make no such demand on 
their patience, We shall only touch 
on two or three points of the case; 
and we think what we have to say will 
place the party in that light in which 
it ought to be viewed by all impartia 
people. Mr Brougham indirectly ad- 
mits that Smith was guilty of i- 
sion, and it would be idle after this to 
say one word in proof that he was so. 
Now, the evidence on which he was 


convicted of this was obtained in a le- 


gal manner, was perfectly legal in its 
nature, and could baie toes given 
against him in whatever way he might 
have been tried. It was evidence, too, 
of a satisfactory kind ; for, indepen- 
dently of the testimony of the slaves, 
it consisted in part of his own hand- 
writing. Here, then, is Smith found 
guilty, even to the satisfaction of his 
worshippers, of that which the laws of 
Demerara regard as a capital offence ; 
and it is certain that he would have 





. _ © As the Saints have made this gentleman the especial object of their calumnies, we 

' think it right to say, that his father was a respectable banker, and a man of capacious 
mind, gfeat acquirements, and unsullied character. Mr Wray, we believe, when he 
was appointed to his present situation, was the recorder of Hull ; he only left this coun- 

* try about four years ago, and he took with him a reputation on which detraction had 
not dared to breathe. ‘ 





ity of it if he had been 
manner. i? ' n 
2 r ission, 

have a face to assert that Smith was 
innocent and meritorious? Mr Brough 
am swings round his weapon with all 
his might, knocks on the head—not 
the ministers, not the Demerara pore 
le, not the evidence against Smith— 
but misprision ;. he. actually slays it 
outright ; and then he solemnly de- 
clares that the missionary was inno- 
cent... In like manner, Hume demo- 
lishes. sedition..and blasphemy, and 
then he protests that Carlile is a spot- 
less To us this is the most un- 
satisfactory of all possible modes of 
proving innocence, and we err greatly 
if it be not equally so to the nation at 


word 
a 


large. : 

e. scorn to argue the question, as 
Mr Brougham has: argued it, by the 
instrumentality of legal technicalities 
and sophistries. Wewill judge of it 
by the tests of justice and reason. 
Maintaining that the authorities of 
Demerara are strictly bound by its ex- 
isting laws, we will admit that these 
laws may possibly be unjust, and tliat 
they may. visit conduct with capital 
punishment which ought not to be 
punished at all. Now, notwithstand- 
ing the dicta of Mr Brougham, we are 
warranted in asserting that our laws 
in England are not silent respecting 
misprision, that they do not speak of 
— 7 ambiguous manner, and ag 
their e respecting it savours 0 

odgsllemcondeex than approbation. If 
it be guilt here, what must it be in 
Demerara, where it must operate at 
least a. hundred times more perni- 
ciously? Casting behind us laws, is 
there a single honest man who will 
say, that he who knows that the slaves 
of a colony are on the point of rising 
in open rebellion, and involving it in 
blood and ruin, and still conceals the 
knowledge from the.authorities, is not 
morally the accomplice of the rebels, 

and the sharer of their guilt? If we 
knew that Mr Brougham’s life would 
be assailed to-morrow, and refused to 
give him notice of it, would he not, if 


S ith the Mi. 2 ¢ 


TE 


that, if Smith knew fully, 
feetly, that the slaves were 
point of rising, and ref 


notice of it.to. the. magia, 
still morally, if not legally, an inno- 
cent man. No doctrine could operate 
more fatally in a community, but more 
especially in a community composed 
chiefl Sr} ep It pa Kaas ne 
guilt its enormity in the eyes of 
the uninstructed, enco es men to 
gratify their. cupidity, malice, or re- 
venge, by theinstrumentality of 
sweeps away one of the most pow: 
preventives of crime, and strikes at 
the very foundation of society. Hea- 
ven preserve our country when docs 
trines like this'can be gravely broached 
in the legislature !, basis 
We have spoken of the legal proof 
against Smith, but, in discussing th 
matter here, -we are, not con te 
legal proof; we.can bring under. res 
view the moral evidence of the,ques- 
tion, and ascertain how far it su d 
or contradicted the legal evidence. 
Now, what is the truth? Smith, ac- 
cording to B 
te < erg Independ 
e name of | ents. 
Brougham is the most indiscreet of 
all indisereet, advocates ; he generally 
tumbles.down his own case as. fast. as 
he builds it up, and epoca his 
kicking about 
declares that 


5, 


tek | 
= 
Bs 


opponents the task. of 
the ruins. Mr Brougham ; 
the Independents have ever been. fa- 
wee oil gr rt of civil as well 
as of religious li —in plain Eng- 
lish, that they have ever been. aotens 
as politicians on the Whig and Radical 
side of things. To prove that this re, 
flects honour upon. them, he ventured 
upon one of the most daring falsifica~ 
tions of history that we ever met with.* 
It was, we think, excessively unwise. 
in him to inform the country, directly 
or indirectly, that Smith was a furious 





* Mr Brougham has, we think, odd notions with regard to, history 
or two ago he pronounced a eulogium on the Jesuits which amazed us. We 
he.would publish a course of lectures on 


that a 
wish 


~ We remember. 
the older historians ; it would be 


the most delectable treat that the mind pf man could taste with regard to novelty... 





ment. , They are still, as have 
ever been, zealots in velition. te well 
igion ; they are zealots on the 
Whi , anid, ex the 
Unitarians, they are almost the only 
one of the dissenting bodies that takes 
pope neh mas Markle age o 4 
- of political parties. During 
the ‘late Queen, the ministers of the 
were among the most 
hless of ee onists, the 
fawning of the addressers, and 
rete oe oe chapaieey 


phy of Smith abundantly 

that he was well worthy of the 
body of which he was a member ;—it 
that he went to Demerara a po- 
ier , 48 well as a religious 
3 


2 


d that he was not more 
See ee ee 
instruction, than to see society 

p and rebuilt 
t he went to d 


E 
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It proves tha’ 


Hi 
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of slavery ? Is it pro 

at a man of his warm 

with a mind boiling 

ore le Alnwe 
d wi 


, an 
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n. We maintain it 


~ to the ‘ % ‘ 
y inte of the slaves, 
that: he would wi such informa- 
tion, if he could be assured of his per« 
sonal safety. + 
- ‘The Wi party trumpet it 
forth as a triumphant proof of Smith’s 
innocence, that the slaves, when 
had become rebels, exhorted 
other to abstain from bloodshed, be- 
cause Smith had taught them to be- 
lieve that it was sin a 
poor ap Agee proves something else, 
which the Y, we are bold to say, 
have no wish to see proved. It proves 
that he had con with, or ed 
to, the slaves on rebellion—it proves 
that, while they looked upon him as 
their teacher, they regarded themselves 
to be christians when they were re- 
bels—it proves that he was a 
of their intention to rebel, that he con- 
vinced them that slaughter was wick- 
edness ; but that he left them to think 
that rebellion and the robbery of their 
masters were justifiable—and it proves 
that he rather chalked out the path 
that rebellion should pursue, than for- 
bade it. Such has been but too often 
the conduct of the ministers of the 
Independents. 

Our moral evidence of Smith’s guilt 
is not yet exhausted. Our readers are 
no doubt aware, that the discipline of 
the chapel is different from that of the 
church. A has a congrega- 
tion, but not a society ; he can make 
no distinction between his hearers, he 
has no control over them ; and, let 
their conduct be what it may, he can 
visit it with no punishment. But the 
minister of the chapel has a soci 
independently of his ‘‘ unawakened” 
hearers. It is ey organized ; the 
members are duly enrolled ; no one is 
admitted into it before he has given 
Satisfactory evidence to the minister 
that he has been “‘ converted;” “born 
again,” “ cleansed from sin,”—that he 
is duly acquainted with the doctrines 
of 08 ie and that he is determined 
to a righteous life. The. society 
has weekly meetings, to which none 
but the members are admitted, and at 


‘which each member is interrogated*by 


the minister touching his spiritual 
condition. If he have been guilty of 
any trifling irregularities of life, he is 
II 
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admonished ; if he have been guilty of 
graver ones, he is formally expelled, 
and ed to perdition. Now the 
leaders of the Demerara insurrection 
were not “ unconverted” hearers of 
Smith, but they were members of his 
society ; they were the leaders of this 
society ; they were men who would be 
necessarily in constant confidential 
communication with him ; and they 
were men who would be ially 
under his guidance and control—who 
would be far better acquainted with 
his sentiments than the rest of the 
slaves, and would be rated by him as 
the most knowing and the most reli- 
iousof all the members of his society. 
y were, moreover, well treated by 
their masters, and had no personal 
ta ge whatever for becoming re- 

Is. If we believe that these men 
could carry forward their preparations 
to the last withoutits coming to Smith’s 
knowledge—that they would have 
plunged into rebellion if he had made 
them duly sensible of the enormity of 
drawi e sword against their mas- 
‘ters—if he had not led them to believe 
that slavery ought to be abolished, and 
that it would be even venial for them 
to abolish it themselves—if we believe 
this, then we must in future believe 
things only because they are outrage- 
ously improbable. 

We have other means of establish- 
ing this point. The Methodists* have 
missionaries in Demerara, and Sete 
comprehending, if our memory do not 
err, seven thousand slaves. ‘While 
Smith’s society was made the hatching 
place, nurse, and head of rebellion, 
the Methodist societies strictly adhered 
to their duty—while Smith’s deacons 
became rebel leaders, not one convert 
of the Methodists would join in the 
insurrection. This alone renders it im- 
possible for us to believe that Smith 
was innocent. 

A defence has been set up for Smith, 
that, if he erred, he erred with the best 
intentions. If this were plausible, we 
would let it pass at its vole, but it is 
not. He was not, as some foolish peo- 
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ple have said, a man of talents, but he 
, nevertheless, a man of common 
ding, and such a man could 
not possibly have been ignorant, that 
to say one word against slavery to thé 
slaves, was a violation of his instruc- 
tions, and, in his peculiar situation, a 
grievous sin. He could not have been 
ignorant, that to tell the slaves that 
ey ought not to be slaves, that sla~ 
very ought to be abolished, even though 
he forbade them to attempt to set them- 
selves free, was to array them against 
their masters, and, in effect, to incite 
them " — . And he a “7 
possib ve been ignorant that, i 
they aid rise, they would commit the 
most heinous crimes—they could not 
be successful—it would terminate in 
their own slaughter ; and that, therc- 
fore, it was his sacred duty to give no- 
tice aaa —— to Bra sont th 
ties, that the ight 
from the wickestinnae and the destruc- 
tion. 

We say here once for all, that we 
separate the question of Smith’s guilt 
or innocence entirely from the conduct 
of the authorities of Demerara. These 
may have been guilty of error and in- 
justice towards him, or they may not ; 
with this we have nothing to do. The 
Wilberforce party maintain that, fair- 
ly or foully tried, he was a most inho- 
cent and meritorious man ; we main- 
tain that, fairly or foully tried, he was 
neither innocent nor meritorious. It 
may be proved that the authorities 
acted towards him with the most gross 
injustice throughout, and still we will 
assert that this will not render his pre- 
vious conduct one jot the more inno- 
cent. Thurtell might have met with 
the most scandalous denial of justice 
on his trial, but this would not have 
ah him innocent of the murder of 

eare, or have deprived his guilt of 
one particle of its atrocity. e have 
shewn zB = Smith bp tres F Sy 
l satisfactory ence, whic 
ms have been given against him if 
he had been tried in the fairest man- 
ner, of that which thelaws of Deme-' 





* This most respectable body has been, ne doubt from the want of information, un- 
justly dealt with in the discussion of this business. The Methodists, while they are ever 
among the first to rally round the constitution in times of danger, always scrupulously 
stand aloof from party politics and party strife. Their conduct as a body has ever been 
in the highest degree praiseworthy. We believe they have lately called themselves Wes- 

sete, to diatia 


leyan 


themselves from the Ranters, who, we think, -have 


named themselves the Primitive Methodists. The latter are contemptible in rank and 


numbers, and have no missionaries. 
Voz. XV. 
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rata regard ‘as ‘a 
have shewn that 
victed of is a, 


capital offence ;' we 

what’ he was. con- 
ve moral crime, and 
fraught with the most dangerous con- 
sequences to society; and we have 
shewn that the whole extra-judicial 
evidence that can be discovered sup- 
ports the legal evidence on which he 
was;convicted in the strongest manner 
possible. If we have not convicted 
the Wilberforce party of that which 
men never can commit so long as they 
are religious, and honest, and honour- 
able, then conviction can no longer be 
produced by fact and argument. 

’ We must now say something of the 
Church Missionary Society which sent 
Smith to Demerara. This society com- 
prehends among its members a large 
number of the clergy, and other mem- 
bers of the Church, and how they hap- 

toselecta missionary from among 
the Independents is a matter to us in- 
comprehensible. Grave as the question 
is—how far it comports with the duty 
of a clergyman for him to contribute 
his aid towards converting the slaves 
into Calvinistic dissenters and political 
reformers ?—it concerns the heads of 
the Church more nearly than our- 
selves, and, therefore, we proceed to 
another topic. The Church Missionar 
Society solemnly declares that Smit 
was innocent—that he was innocent 
of error as well as crime—that he was 
not only perfectly innocent, but he 
was in the highest degree meritorious. 
Now we will put out of sight his legal 
guilt, and look only at his conduct as 
4 religious teacher. The society asserts 
that his instructions strictly prohibited 
him from intermeddling with the 
question of slavery in any way what- 
ever. His journal proves that his mind 
was continually delving at this ques- 
tion ; and the conduct of his hearers 
shews but too convincingly, that, in 
eonversing with, if not in preaching 
to, them, he had not been sparing in 
his animadversions on slavery. This, 
We presume, constitutes one portion of 
Smith’s resplendent merit in the eyes 
of the Society, His society did not 
follow rebels that had been generated 
ih another place, but it generated the 
rebel leaders. .His flock affected to 
worship God in the chapel, and, out 
of it, they committed, and prepa- 
red to commit, al! manner-of wicked- 
ness—His deacons, those whom he 
mate his associates in instructing the 
rest of the sdciéty, were at the same 
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moment assiduously organizing an 
army of rebels which they intended to 
head—He either so grossly misin- 
structed the members of his society, 
or left them so destitute of instruction, 
that they did not seem to know, that 
to arm themselves against, and ruin, 
their masters, to violate the laws, and 
to wrap the colony in flames and blood, 
was sinful.—The members, the regu- 
larly enrolled members of his society, 
gave him to understand that they me- 

itated a rising, and he forbore to point 
out to them the dreadful guilt of their 
intentions, and even suffered men 
whom he knew to be rebels at heart, 
and to be on the point of becoming 
rebels in action, to continue to be mem- 
bers of his society—He knew fully, or 
imperfectly, that the slaves were on 
the eve of plunging into rebellion ; he 
knew what horrible consequences such 


‘a rebellion would produce, not only to 


the whites, but to the slaves them- 
selves, and still he could reconcile it 
with his duty as a minister of God to 
conceal his knowledge, and to remain 
passive, wlren it was in his power to 
preserve the slaves from the wicked- 
ness, and the colony generally from 
the calamity. Such was the person 
whom the Church Missionary Society 
solemnly proclaim, before God and 
their country, to have been, not only 
@ most innocent man, but a Mos? ME- 
RITORIOUS MissionARY! If the So- 
ciety be correct, why do we not erect 
churches for the worship of the De- 
vil ? 

So long as the Church. Missionary 
Society shall refuse to acknowledge 
that Smith violated his instructions— 
that he acted indiscreetly—that. he 
was a most improper person to be a 
missionary ; and that it deeply regrets 
its sending him te Demerara—we fer- 
vently hope that it will so long be left 
without subscriptions. When it shall 
convince the nation that it exists. for 
the propagation of religion o nty—that 
its SoLE object is the conversion of the 
heathen to christianity—that it. will 
have nothing whatever to do with the 
slavery question—that it will not sanc- 
tion its missionaries in intermeddling 
with this question, or with politics— 
and that it will sanction them in-no- 
thing but the preaching of ao ye 
-—then let it be again supported, but 
not before. 


The Wilberforce party asserts that 


the planters generally manifest the ut~ 
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most reluctance to suffer the mission- 
aries to come in contact with their 
slaves ; and it abuses them for it in 
the most merciless manner. Grant- 
ing the existence’of this reluctance, it 
finds a triumphant justification in 
Smith’s conduct. ‘We never knew men 
who sported so openly and scandalous- 
ly with the property and rights of 
others, as the men do who compose 
this party. They seem to fancy, that 
because the slaves praise them, they 
are the lawful kings of the slaves ; and 
that the planters are guilty of an un- 
pardonable offence in exercising au- 
thority over, and interfering with the 
conduct of, their black subjects. ‘They 
send; without permission, a host of 
missionaries, exclusively of their own 
selecting, to the estates and slaves of 
the planters ; and if the planters re- 
ceive the host with a wry face, it is 
charged upon them as a heinous crime. 
The planters are to have no choice, 
and they are to be suffered to make no 
distinction. Whether the missionary 
belongs to the Church of England, or 
to the ndents—whether he be a 
Wilberforce with regard to slavery, or 
the ichntsanpasaehepheh he be a reli- 
gious teacher, or a political zealot— 
whether he be likely to give the slaves 
proper instruction, or to convert them 
into rebels, the planters must, at their 
peril, receive him joyfully, and ask no 
questions. The planters did not ap- 
prove of Smith—they thought him 4 
dangerous man to obtain influence 
over the slaves—they. shewed unwil- 
lingness to permit the slaves to attend 
his preaching ; and for this they have 
been, and still are, held up to the 
world as fiends. The feelings which 
the slaves have long cherished with 
regatd to their freedom—their over- 
whelming superiority in point of num- 
bers—and the hostility of the Mission- 
ary Societies to slavery, are wniversal- 
ly notorious ; und:still the planters are 
not tobe suffered to scrutinize the 
principles.and conduct of the mission- 
aries, or to prohibit the tlaves from 
following such as: Smith. -If it be just 
and to punish men for taking 
proper precatitions for their own safe- 
ty, and:to force them into destruction, 
the conduct of the Wilberforce party 
towards the planters is just and right. 
If not, this conduct lays the ex- 
treme of injustice, wrong, intolerance, 
and ‘oppression. - 

Severely as we lave already spoken 
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of the Saints, as they are called, we 
have not yet done with them. We are 
the warm friends of religion—we love 
religious men—we love to hear them 
boldly.avow that they are religious— 
we love to see them in Parliament 
and we rejoice when we observe them 
fighting like men for religion ; but ih 
roportion as we venerate the truly ré- 
igious man; in the same propertion 
we detest the pharisaical q poerite. 
We know that the latter is the worst 
enemy that religion has, and we will 
ever treat him as such an enemy. 
What is the general conduct of -the 
Wilberforce party?—Hume risés’ in 
the House of Commons—presents a 
petition from Carlile—deelares: that 
the petitioner is a most spotless 
—and makes a speech boldly levelled 
against the very existence of Chris« 
tianity. What then ?—Wilberforce 
rises, not to strike the audacious sim-+ 
pleton dumb, but to say, that he 
‘* acrees in the-general reasoning ‘of 
his honourable. friend ,”— Wilberforce 
and the enemy of Christianity honour- 
able friends ! !—but that he still thinks 
writers should not be suffered to strike 
at the existence of religion. He, hows 
ever, picks no quarrel with his “* ho- 
noutable friend” for striking at it. 
Buxton and the rest of the Saints sit 
in unbroken silenée. Again and again 
does Hume repeat this conduct, but 
never more will the Saints say one 
word against it. He repeated it but a 
week since ; and while Mr M. A: Tays 
lor spoke as bécame a christian legis» 
lator, the Saints were perfectly speech+ 
less. 
Religion has been, time after time 
in late yeats, attacked in Parliament 
as it never was before; and yet Wil- 
berforve has rarely opened his lips to 
defend it, and Buxton never. While 
these persons have thus skulked away 
from the battle when the very life of 
religion was assailed—whiile they have 
thus canted of their friendship for men 
who hold the Holy Scriptures to be a 
fable—they riow pretend that their zeal 
for réligion leads them to labour at the 
slave question, although it is as little 
religious in its nature, as a great state 
question can well be; and although 
they follow a course which violates 
every precept of religion. What are 
their ealumnies against the authorities 
of Demerara—their eternal railings 
against the planters—their base misre- 
presentations with regard to the case 





Soceyeppeas pinas tha cholo whit 
inst the w white 
tion of the West Indies, when 
know the dangerous state of the 
ings of the slaves >—What are the 
arts by which they have just 
thrown the nation into uproar ?— 
What are the deceptions, the jugglery, 
the vile falsehoods, the rank imposi- 
tions, by which they have extracted 
from the ignorant religious people in 
the country their petitions inst 
slavery, in behalf of Smith ?— 
Are all these taught by religion >— 
Are they sanctioned by religion ?>—Is 
the gospel silent respecting them ?— 
Does not the gospel denounce them as 
the worst of wickedness >—And shall 
those who resort to them still be called 
igious men ?—We are commanded 
by the honour and interest of religion 
—by our Bible—to tear the mask from 
the faces of these men ; and we have 
other motives for doing it, which are 
* ‘but little less powerful. 

- Inlate years, religious societies have 
been established throughout the na- 
tion. Every county is at this moment 
accurately divided into districts, and 
inet under the operation of Bible 

ieties, Foreign Missionary Societies, 
Home Missionary Societies, Bethel 
Societies, Societies for the Conversion 
of the Jews, and we know not how 
many others beside. These societies 
are divided into branch and parent 
ones ; and then again into lady and 
children ones, as well as those which 
comprehend the men ; and they are 
thus most- admirably fitted for opera- 
ting upon every place and every por- 
tion of the community. Every society 
has its committee, its treasurer, collec- 
tors, &c. ; the members are duly en- 
rolled, and are nat called upon 
for their weekly, monthly, or other 
subscriptions ; the provincial leaders 
of one are generally, in different shapes 
and combinations, the provincial lead- 
ers of the whole ; and the grand na- 
tional leaders of all these innumera- 
ble ae tae ~~ pay of which we 
are e ‘orce ; 
Here, then, are some millon’ of 
people kept constantly in a state of the 
most perfect organization to act as a 
whole, Here is a stupendous army, 
divided for its more easy management 
into an infinity of regiments, profuse- 
ly officered, in the very highest state 
of discipline and appointment, and at 
all times ready to take the field at a 
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moment’s notice. The generals raise 
their fingers, and a deafening shout 
bursts from the prodigious mass—they 
give the word, and it instantly marches 
to the battle, whoever may be the 
enemy. The generals, as we have al- 
ready said, are the Wilberforce party. 

Of thesé societies, so long as they 
abstain from matters not religious, we 
have nothing to say but praise. The 
luscious slang which their leaders utter 
at their meetings, and which fills their 
publications, suits not our palate, and 
we search the scriptures in vain for 
many of their leading doctrines ; but 
nevertheless we believe that they form 
a powerful bulwark against infidelity, 
and that they render the most inValu- 
able service to public morals. They 
may do some injury—even intentional 
injury—to the church ; but they do 
infinitely more injury to the temple of 
deism, and the altar of licentiousness ; 
and when the good thus so largely pre- 
ponderates over the evil, we have no 
choice but to be their friends. Look- 
ing at them merely as combinations, 
we can find nothing to censure. In 
spite of the ignorant and stupid outcry 
which is raised by members of Pitt, 
Fox, and Whig Clubs, against the 
Orange Associations, and in truth 

ainst all Associations whatever, we 

all ever advocate the associating of 
good men for good objects. Human 
nature irresistibly leads men to form 
themselves into societies ; and whatever 
the good may do, the bad will assured- 
ly ever combine. Our constitution, we 
think, looks upon laudable associations 
with an eminently favourable eye—our 
laws, until lately, have been exceed- 
ingly reluctant to intermeddle with.as- 
sociations of any kind ; and it is im- 
possible for us not to know that our 
country owes much of its glory and 
greatness, of its high moral and reli- 
gious feeling, of its intelligence and 
public spirit, and of its magnificent 
profusion of valuable institutions, to 
associations. We may perhaps wish 
that these religious societies were less 
connected together ; that they. were 
under disunited leaders ; and that, with 
regard to other things than religion, 
they counterpoised rather than. com- 
bined with each other ; but neverthe- 
less, so long as they confine themselves 
to the objects for which alone they pro- 
fess to be formed, and abstain } so 
politics, they shall receive from us nov 
thing but friendship. 
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_ Butif these societies, forgetting their 
principles of union and the Scriptures, 
advance but a single step into the field 
of politics, they shall then find us their 
determined enemies. The Wilberforce 
party have artfully contrived to be- 
come their grand leaders, and have 
lately led them into a path which they 
can. only follow either to their own 
ruin or to that of the nation. The 
abolition of slavery, as 1T NOW EX- 
1sTs in our colonies, is as little a reli- 
gious question, as the ubolition of 
seven-year apprenticeships, or yearly 
servitude, would be ; it is as little a re- 
ligious question,as almost any of the 
measures that occupy Parliament ; and 
it is*much less so than a tax would 
be for carrying on awar. Yet the 
Wilberforce party affect to call it a re- 
ligious question ; they have deluded 
the religious societies into a belief that 
it is so, and they have, by producing 
this belief, converted these societies, 
at least for the moment, into a tre- 
mendous political faction. Every one 
knows that this outcry respecting 
Smith is in reality an outcry for the 
abolition of slavery ; and that the 
party. would never have raised a finger 
for the missionary, if they had not 
been labouring to accomplish this abo- 
lition. If this be tolerated, we shall 
next have reform converted into a re- 
ligious question ; for all may learn 
from our history, how easy it is for 
the. most abominable political schemes 
to be called questions of religion. 
Against this system of making religion 
the watch-word of political faction— 
of using its sacred name to hide the 
inost flagitious conduct—and of rai- 
sing its banner in the march to power, 
aggrandizement, innovation, and ty- 
ranny, that the really religious people 
of the land may be duped into the 
ranks of those who bear it—against 
this system ,we protest, as fraught 
with the extremes of danger, both to 
religion itself, and to the country. 
Has not the late conduct of the Wil- 
berforce party and the religious socie- 
ties covered religion with dishonour 
and insult? Has it not powerfully 
strengthened the prejudices of the ir- 
religious against religion? Has it not 
supplied infidelity with deadly wea- 
pons for attacking religion ? And has 
it not largely contributed to resolve 
the pure, peaceable, and benevolent 
religion of innumerable pious people, 
into unchristian political .rancour ? 
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Our country,.we say it-with and 
pride, is yet a religious one ; do scl 


gious people are yet invincible in it ; 
but in > home gps they are now 
powerful for good, may, b — 
misled, become poereihia for evil e 
therefore call upon every friend to re- 
ligion and the state to join us in en- 
deavouring to drive back the societies 
from the field of politics into that. of 
religion, and to withdraw them from 
the guidance of that party which has 
led fhem into so much disgraceful and 
dangerous error. 

In the Parliamentary discussions re- 
specting Smith, we have seen the men 
who are called the Saints—the sub- 
scribers for Hone—the champions of 
Carlile, Dolby, &c.—the revilers of 
Christianity, all blended into an har- 
monious body, to fight for, as they 
pretended, religion—evangelical reli- 
gion. The committees which got 
the petitions by the vile arts to w 
we have alluded, were composed of a 
choice admixture of all these parties. 
The very sight of this most monstrous 
and hideous coalition, might, we 
think, have convinced any man, ‘that 
the only thing which it could net. com- 
bat for—which it could not refrain 
from attacking—would be religion.: 

We will address a few words'to the 
Missionary Societies. We think high- 


. ly of their objects of union, we think 


highly of their past exertions ; and we 
could prove, if we chose, that we have 
been among their firm supporters. We 
therefore trust that they will believe 
we speak as friends, when we earnest- 
ly beg of them to withdraw themselves 
wholly from the guidance of the Wil- 
berforce party, and from the question 
of slavery. They must be well aware, 
that it is their interest and duty to 
gain the esteem and confidence of the 
planters as far as possible, not only to 
procure admission for their missidn- 
aries into the colonies, but to 

for them the powerful aid of the mas- 
ters in their labours among the slaves ; 
and they must be well aware, that if 
they act directly or indirectly as par 
tizans for the abolition of slavery, they 
must make the. ters their impla- 
cable enemies. They must know, that 
if slavery t to be abolished, the 
abolition t to be ted and 
effected by than themselves ; and 


that their principles of union solemn. 
ly bind them to a strict and bona 
neutrality on the question. 








missiohaties must inevitably become 
so too; and that, in spite of instruc- 
tions, these missionaries will then on 
ly be ministers of wickedness; erime, 
blood, and horrors, in the colonies. If 
any member sign a petition, or take 
any other step, against slavery, he 
ought to be instantly expelled ; for a 
more flagrant deception could not be 
practised upon the nation, than for 
the societies to declare in their collee- 
tive capacity that they were strictly 
neutral, and then for the members to 
fly into the ranks of Wilberforce and 
Buxton. If the slaves need political 
instruction, let them have distinct and 
tesponsible political instructors ; but 
let us have none of Brougham’s Inde- 
t champions of ‘‘ civil liberty” 
~—of “ liberal opinions”—sent among 
them, disguised as teachers of reli- 
gion. A missionary must go among 
the slaves with a mind perfectly ab- 
stracted frem the question of slavery 
——— abstracted from politics— 
exclusively bent upon teaching 
them the pure precepts of the Gospel, 
and insisting upon the practice, or he 
will lead them to sin instead of reli- 
ion; and no such missionaries will 
be found, if the societies do not seru- 
pulously stand aloof from the slave 
question, and from politics. ‘The so- 
cieties may despise our counsel—they 
may continue to act as they have late- 
ly acted—and they may still deceive 
country, and flourish for a year or 
two longer ; but the moment will then 
arrive which will leave them without 
iptions, and blast them with 
public indignation. ; 
In what we are now saying, we are 
acting as the friends of the slaves, and 
of the abolition of slavery, if it be prac- 
ticable. The question, with regard to 
this abolition, has been fully discuss- 
ed,—it has been decided to the satis- 
faction of the nation at large, and even 
to the came Po the Wilberforce 
party, in everything, save time and 
manner. It Y fauenridtes, that these 
eternal declamations against slavery 
and the planters keep the slaves in a 
state of madness, anil render it almost 
impossible to restrain them from in- 


sutrettion.. It is known to all who 
have imvestigated the facts of the case, 
that, with regard to actual well-being, 
the’slaves, EVEN Now, are in as good 
a condition as a large portion of our 
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cannot be ignorant, that if they be- 
come partizans against omen Ene 
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country-labourers, and that their con- 
dition is infinitely superior to that of 
the vast mass of the Irish peasantry. 
It must be obvious to the dullest rea- 
soner, that the insubordination and 
bad feelings towards their masters of 
the slaves, can have no other effect 
than to prolong their slavery, and that 
this slavery never can be abolished— 
no, never—until they look upon their 
masters with esteem and reverence. 
He must be wilfully blind who cannot 
see that the planters have the power 
either to render the abolition almost 
immediate, if it ever will be practi- 
cable, or to make the slavery eternal ; 
that it is for them to decide whether 
the attempts that are now making to 
prepare the slaves for freedom shall or 
shall not be useless ; and that, with- 
out their co-operation, all the exertions 
of the missionaries, the regular clergy, 
and the government itself, will virtu- 
ally accomplish nothing towards the 
abolition of slavery. Yet, in the face 
of all this, what are the Wilberforce 
party doing ?>—TInstead of being satis- 
fied with what the government has 
done, and of bowing to the general 
feeling of the country, they keep up 
their tirades against the planters and 
slavery, as though government had 
done nothing whatever. Instead of 
joining in the endeavours that are 
making to prepare the slaves for free- 
dom, they do their utmost to incite 
them to wickedness and crime, to 
cause them to detest their masters, 
and to keep them in the very last stage 
of disqualification. Instead of striving 
to gain the co-operation of the plant- 
ers, by soothing their prejudices, hold- 
ing as sacred their interests, respect- 
ing their rights, and rendering them 
liberal justice, they strain every nerve 
to exasperate them to the highest 
point against themselves, the mission- 
aries, the abolition, the slaves, and the 
whole that they seek to compass. They 
poison the minds of the missionary 
societies, and of the missionaries, un- 
til it is almost a matter of self-preser- 
vation in the planters to regard the 
missionaries with abhorrence. If they 
wished to keep the slaves in eternal 
slavery, and that of the most grinding 
kind, they would do exactly what they 
are how doing. What their motives 
are, is only known to Heaven and them- 
selves ; we shall offer no conjecture on 
the matter ; but we will say, that their 
conduct would well warrant the sup- 
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position, that they would willingly 
plunge both planters and slaves into 
destruction, for the furtherance of their 
dirty interests as a party. ; 

We owe no apology to our readers 
for having taken up the subject in this 
manner. The uproar respecting Smith 
is not of an insulated nature ; it is part 
of a system, which, as its authors tell 
us, is still to be hotly pursued. Smith 
would never have been mentioned, if 
his case had not afforded a choice op- 
portunity for declaiming against sla- 
very and the planters. Petitions are 
still poured into Parliament against 
slavery, as though it had done nothing 
in the matter. The Saints tell us, that 
No slavery ! is to be their motto at the 
approaching election ; and their publi- 
cations intimate that they will make 
another grand effort to involve the co- 
lonies in insurrection in the next Ses- 
sion of Parliament. What we have 
said will scarcely change the inten- 
tions and conduct of these persons ; 
but we hope from our souls that it will 
in some degree thin the ranks of their 
supporters, and spirit up to withstand 
them every man who is the friend of 
religion, plain dealing, the peace of 
the colonies, the weal of the mother- 
country, the rights of the planters, the 
well-being of the slaves, and the abo- 
lition of slavery. 

If anything that we have said bear 
heavily upon Mr Wilberforce, we will 
not retract it. We were, a very few 
years since, his warm friends; and 
if we are no longer so, it is he who has 
forsaken us, and not we who have for- 
saken him. He espoused the cause of 
the Queen ; he sought to stain with 
her name the liturgy ; he joined the 
reformers ; his name shone in the pla- 
cards of the grand Spanish dinner, as 
one of the patrons of the Spanish 
deists and democrats ; he called Hume 
his friend ; and at last heard Christi- 
anity attacked in Parliament in silence. 
We were not disposed to desert the 
constitution and the Bible ; and there- 
fore, when he left us, we could not 
follow him. We regard him with eom- 
passion rather than anger, and are 
willing to ascribe his strange and mis- 
chievous conduct of late years to the 
effects of age rather than to unworthy 
motives. If, as some say, it have 
been prompted by a wish for popula- 
rity, we regret that he did not ascer- 
tain what. populert’y was, and where 
it Was to be found, before he began to 
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pursue it. We will tell him that the 
cheers of faction do not constitute -po- 
pularity ; that the eulogies of factious 
newspapers do not constitute popula~ 
rity; and that what he has gained 
from Whigs aud Radicals will be 
but a miserable compensation to his 
fame for what he has lost among the 
rest of the community. This may re- 
ceive the fashionable name—illiberal- 
ity; it may receive an infinitely 
harder one, and it will give us no con- 
cern whatever. Mr Wilberforce has, 
in the last five years, produced more 
public mischief than any other public 
man. He has used his influence over 
the religious part of the nation, to 
drag it into politics—into vicious poli- 
tics ;—he has used his influence over 
the independent part of the nation, to 
cause it to tolerate ‘* liberals” and 
*‘ liberal opinions,” the most danget- 
ous enemies that can assail society ;— 
and he has, to gain a shout from the 
false philanthropy of the age, and to 
give specious eclat to his retirement 
from public life, raised a storm which 
threatens to bury slaves, planters, and 
colonies, ina common ruin. Ff he had 
done this from his adherence to princi- 
ple, we would have pardoned it, but tous 
it is abundantly clear that he has done 
it from the want of principle. He who 
** halts between two opinions ;”: who 
fights for all parties, and against all 
parties ; who wanders about from camp 
to camp, that he may keep on terms 
with every leader ; and who is Whig, 
Tory, and Radical, Legitimate and 
Liberal, all in the same week ; such 
a man cannot possibly have any othér 
creed than his personal interest and 
ambition, or any other objects than 
their gratification. What is dignified 
with the name of liberality, is, in plain 
English, frigid indifference—a total 
want of affection for any principles 
whatever. Mr Wilberforce oe esta- 
blished a system, which some greater 
men than himself seem disposed to fol- 
low. There are others who seem to be 
willing to exhibit on the dancing-rope 
between the Whig and Tory hosts, 
with the hope of carrying off the huz- 
zas and the pence of both, and it shall 
be our endeavour to prevent them. He 
who labours to destroy the distinetions 
between right and wrong—to alter the 
definitions of guilt and innocencé—to 
render false principles and true ones 
equally current—to confound the 
branded arid the worthless with the 
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F tees and’ the worthy—and to place 
gerous creeds and parties on a le- 
vel with meritorious ones—such a man 
shall never be spared hy us, WHATEVER 
MAY BE HIS NAME OR CONDITION. © 
If our words give any pain to Mr 
Wilberforce, he may turn to the Whi 
and Radical publications, and he wi 


[June, 
find in them a sufficiency of panegyric. 
Whatever effect this panegyric may 
have upon him, we are very very sure 
that it will amply justify us in the 
eyes of our country, for having spoken 
of him as we have done. 
Y. ¥. ¥. 
June 10th, 1824. 





SPECULATIONS OF A TRAVELLER, CONCERNING THE PEOPLE OF NORTH 
AMERICA AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


Susstantiat information is what 
Sapurle of this empire, and, in fact, 
those of all Europe, now want, respect- 

ng the institutions, political and mo- 
of North America. We find, on 
looking into the journals and books of 
the day, that the subject is one of 
growing interest ; and we have taken 
some pains to arrange what informa- 
tion we happen to have gleaned from 
porous) knowledge, or from those who 
ve no interest in deceiving us on 
such points, as we believe likely to in- 
terest the general reader. 

A ny mischievous, idle, un- 
happy, and exasperating prejudices, 
have existed between t e' people of 
fimerion, and those Fy i Britain ; 

ey are rapi sappearing ; 
and, ty ea no doubt, he a little 
time, will be remembered only as we 
now remember the stories of witch- 
craft, and the prejudices of child- 


The truth is—and the sooner it is 
generally known the better—that the 
rational and good men of both coun- 
tries have always been friendly te a 
hearty, unreserved, kind, and free in- 
tercourse between the two nations, 
ever since the independence of that 
was acknowledged by this; and that 
the very multitude of both countries, 
in proportion as they have come to 
know one another truly, and to under- 
stand the real opinion that each enter- 
tain of the other, have always been, 
and_are, at. this moment, absolutely 
cordial. 


It should be remembered, that the 
imens of English character, which 
py vas ae usually meet with in 
their country, are very unfavourable. 
I have heard a sober American say, 
that he had never seen but one or two 
ish gentlemen in America ; and, 
we know, that our English gentlemen 
upon the continent are strangely un- 
8 


like our English gentlemen at home. 
Nor is it common for Englishmen to 
meet with favourable specimens of the 
American character. 

Our men of leisure, education, sci- 
ence, fortune, or fashion, go to the 
continent—through all Europe, Asia, 
Africa,—anywhere but to America: 
Men of desperate fortunes, or despe- 
rate characters ; the factious and dis- 
contented ; those who have been ship- 
wrecked in some political convulsion, 
er hazardous commercial enterprize ; 
the ignorant and abused, who dream 
of America as wiser men do of the In- 
dies ; with now and then, but very 
rarely, a substantial tradesman, hus- 
bandman, or mechanic ; and, yet more 
rarely, a man of talent and education, 
who hurries through a part only of a 
few States in that confederacy of na- 
tions, are those whom the Americans 
are accustomed to see among them ; 
and those to whom we are chiefly in- 
debted for all our information con- 
cerning ‘the country of the Ameri- 
cans. 

Nor is our situation very different 
from that of our brethren—the people 
of the United States—in this particu- 
lar. Their representation to this coun- 
try is quite as little to be depended 
upon, if we would form a fair estimate 
of their national character. They are 
of three classes :—Ist, Young men of 
fortune, who visit London, Paris, and 
Rome, because it is the fashion. 2dly, 
Young men, who come here to com- 
plete their education at our medical 
schools ; and, 3dly, Mere men of bu- 
siness. Besides these, we occasionally 
meet with an artist, (chiefly in the 
department of painting, where the 
Americans have done more than in 
any other of the fine arts ;) a literary 
man ; an invalid ; or a political repre- 
sentative of their country. 

But who would ground his estimate 
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of national character, upon his know- 
1 of such people ?—-Young men 
of fortune are pretty much the same 
all over the world. Students, for the 
sake of their own comfort, when they 
are with a strange people, soon learn 
to throw off, or conceal, their national 
peculiarities, and adopt those of the 
multitude with whom they are con- 
tinually associated ; men of business, 
however well they may have been edu- 
cated, are very apt to think lightly of 
everything that has not an immediate 
relationship with pecuniary matters ; 
the painter will only be known by the 
general manifestation of his talent ; 
seldom or never, though he be an 
American, by anything of especial re- 
ference to his own country—her sce- 
nery, history, or peculiarities ; the li- 
terary man would be likely to hazard 
as little as possible—his opinions would 
be loose and popular, calculated to do 
neither harm nor good—aiming chiefly 
at amusement, and. most carefully 
avoiding, in his whole deportment, 
whatever might offend the prejudices 
of them who are to sit in judgment 
upon. him, he would be likely to be- 
come, after a little time, anyt ing but 
a sound specimen of national and pe- 
culiar character ; and, from the poli- 
tical representative of any country, we 
cannot reasonably expect any other 
than a kind of diplomatic deportment, 
which, like high breeding, is likely to 
confound all national distinction. 

Is it wonderful, then, that so many 
erroneous, mischievous, and, in some 
cases, very ridiculous notions, conti- 
nue to be reciprocally entertained b 
the British and Americans, of eac 
other ? 

Most of these are owing to political 
writers, newspapers,* and books of 
travels, often hastily written, and too 
frequently by those who have gone 
from ohe country to the other, with- 
out a proper degree of inquiry and 
preparation. 

There was never, perhaps, a more 
favourable moment than the present 
for crushing these prejudices ; and if 
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a 
every one would contribute his mite, 


the business would be speedily and ef- 
fectually accomplished. Whoever will 
go to a public meeting in London, it 
i little of tr kind, or Ba 
what purpose it may have been called, 
will meet with continual and delight- 
ful evidence of this. At one time he 
will see a whole audience, assem 

for the very purpose of laughing at the 
genuine sentiments of brother Jona- 
than, completely electrified by a time- 
ly allusion to their brethren over the 
Atlantic ; and at another, he will hear 
of a nobleman of high rank and com- 
manding influence, bursting into 
nerous and indignant rebuke of that 
paltry jealousy, which set two such 
countries as Great Britain and America 
in array against each other ; countries 
which are better fitted than any other 
two upon the earth for toal 
friendship and alliance. But whether 
this takes place at a theatrical entet- 
tainment, abounding in the most ab- - 
surd and laughable misrepresentation,y 
or at a meeting of the African Society,’ 
in furtherance of the most magnificent 
undertaking that was ever at ted 
by man ; whether it be the ex t 
of a player or of a politician, a comée- 
dian or a statesman ; whether the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne or Mr Matthews 
be sincere or not, (and of their since- 
rity who can entertain a doubt ?)—the 
fact is established beyond all a * 
that it is good policy in England for 
an Englishman to appear friendly to 
America. 

And this is what the Americans 
want to know. They must know it, 
and they shall know it. 

There is a party, to be sure, in the - 
United States, whose hostility to an- 
other party in this country has long 
been misunderstood for the hostility 
of the whole American people to the 
whole British people. That party’is 
now in power ; they are the majority 
of the whole population, and are call- 
ed Republicans or Democrats. 

But their feeling of: bitterness and 
hatred has been rather one of appear= 





* Three or four very able, and several respectable, editors in America, are Irishmen. 


The writers are almost to a man exceedingly rancorous 
against the federal party in America, who are the friends of this country. They 
deal of mischief, however honest may have been their intentions, or 


course 
have done a great 


against this country; and of 


however much they. may, deserve to be excused, in consequence of what they consider 
their sufferings at home, before their escape to America. ye $5 si! 


Vou. XV. 


wed 





than of reality. It pear x own 
rather than moral, and hardly 
be called the feeling of the multitude. 
It was in its virulence only that of a 
few ignorant men, who knew 
how to play upon the passions or pre- 
judices a multitude, but it was 
never so virulent nor so universal as 
people in this country supposed, and 
is now dying away of itself, under 
the more charitable and kindly influ- 
ence of association. : ‘sane 

A part was hereditary, having 
trafismitted to the present race by the 
chief sufferers ag Revolution ; s 
part grew naturally out of a state 
warfare, when the Tederal party, con- 
stituting a minority of sufficient power 
to divide the confederacy into two 
equal parts, were denounced as Eng- 
lishmen, Tories, and enemies to their 
own couniry, because they assembled 
together, stood up with a front as for- 
midable as that of their fathers, in the 
war of independence—with whom that 
war, by the way, originated—and pro- 
tested against the last war with Great 
Britain, as unholy, unwise, and most 
unnatural ; and the rest may be attri- 
buted to the superabundance of zeal 
without knowledge, which is common 
to those who have gone from one sort 
of extreme to another, whether in re- 

ion or politics. 

Bigots become atheists in the day 
of revolution ; and the subjects of an 
arbitrary government, such fieree and 
orthodox republicans, that they cannot 
endure anything which smacks of mo- 


“a 
aps a word or two on that part 
of the subject may help to allay a 
good deal of misapprehension here 
among a powerful party, who certain- 
ly do not appear to understand the 
real difference between the political in- 
stitutions of this country and America. 
They. hear, for example, about uni- 
versal in America. They are 
told that there are no game laws, no 
standing army, no me yy no 
taxes, no ari , ho ti no na- 
to naan 
are altogether mistaken. There 
is ho such thing as universal suffrage 
in America. A property qualification, 
residence, and, of course, ye mee 
are all required there. But what 


surprise them yet more is, that the 


E 


Americans are = indifferent about 
eir right. Multitudes 


the exercise of 
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continually neglect it, and multitudes 
more would never go to the polls, 
were they not ferreted out of their 
retirement, and dragged thither. In 
the Southern and Middle States, this 
indifference is most remarkable.— 
Throughout New England it is hard- 
ly manifest. 

True, there are no game laws ; and 
when an Englishman first puts his 
foot upon the soil, he is wild with de- 

ight, on finding that he may wander 
whither he will, over any man’s land, 
in pursuit of—what he can find, with- 
out any sort of qualification. But-his 
ardour soon abates, when he finds that 
everybody else may enjoy the same 
privilege ; that there is no distinction 
in it ; and that there is really very lit- 
tle of what may be called game in 
America, unless he choose to go into 
the wilderness. By and by he comes 
to care as little about sporting, as the 
Americans do about suffrage, or as 
any man would for grapes, who should 
have them continually before him. 
Toujours perdriz is the complaint of 
all mankind, after the fever of excite- 
ment is over. Those things which de- 
light us most are apt to weary us the 
soonest. Let people have their own 
way for a little time among rarities, 
and they will soon become tired of 
them. ‘The pastry-cooks and confec- 
tioners understand this, and put it in 
practice on every new apprentice. 

But the Americans have a small 
standing army, (all that they require 
for their protection ;) a national debt, 
which, however it may be in the way 
of extinguishment, is bitterly com- 
plained of there ; taxes, that are not 
thought low in America ; a formidable 
aristocracy of wealth ; a great regard 
for family and birth ; and what is yet 
harder to believe, when we call to mind 
the genius of their government, and 
the clause in their constitution whieh 
prohibits the creation of titles, the re- 

ublican Americans have titles in a- 

undance, and are quite as jealous of 
them, too, as any other people under 
the sun. 

There are some dozens of “ excel- 
lencies,” some hundreds of “‘ honours,” 
and ‘‘ honourables,” and thousands of 
‘ esquires,” annually created. by the 
American people, to say nothing of their 
military titles, which are “‘ too nume- 
rous to mention ;” or their civil and re- 
ligious titles, such as the “ select men” 
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and deacons, some of which are often 
very amusing, and hardly ever with 
held from t republican dignita- 
ries. 

_ Their President and Vice-president, 
the “eyo of ap war, state, -— 
navy, and treasury departments, an 
their foreign ambassadors, are all ex- 
cellencies ; their judges, who probably 
exceed five hundred, are all honours ; 
all their senators, whether of a State, 
or of the United States, and sometimes 
their representatives, potenty to 
Congress, are honourables ; all mem- 
bers of the bar, from the attorney and 
conveyancer upward, all magistrates, 
merchants, lic officers, gentlemen, 
and those who have no other particu- 
lar title, are esquires. Such is the con- 
sistency of republicans when left to 
themselves. 


* a * * * 


We hear a good deal, too, of repub- 
lican economy. We are told, that the 
twenty-four Governors, and the Presi- 
dent, Vice-president, the twenty-four 
State-houses of Representatives,and the 
twenty-four Senates, together with the 
Senate and House of Representatives, 
or Congress, (all of whom are paid,) 
with all the expenses of the twenty- 
five governments, civil and military, 
including the salaries of all the ambas- 
sadors, judges, and public officers, do 
not cost the people of the United States 
so much as the people of this country 
allow annually to the King of Great 
Britain. 

This may, or may not, be true. It 
is hardly worth our while to examine 
the fact on this occasion. We are will- 
ing to admit, however, for a moment, 
that it is true. 

But it should not be forgotten that 
our population is much greater, much 
richer, and fuller of resources ; that 
our supreme executive is in one indi- 
vidual ; that a large portion of the sup- 
ply so voted to him, is diverted into 
other channels; that our legislative 
body receive no pay ; that our judi- 

, on the whole, is not near so cost- 

ly, (because not near so numerous i) 
t our situation is one of continua 

» requiring proportional dis- 
bursement ; that the supreme execu- 
tive of America is not-in reality one 
person, the President, but twenty-six 
persons, viz. a President, Vice-presi- 
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dent, and seniclone governors, (with 
some lieutenant-governors and coun- 
cils ;) that the suppli 


dual to his own use ; that all the legis- 
lative bodies there are paid ; that the 
civil list is a matter of separate appro- 

iation ; that yep wag in Ameri- 
ca, on account of their numbers, are a 
great expense to the people ; and that 
America is remote from danger, and, 
re course, not — r tn —— ity of 

ing se continually pre or en- 
pares. eee 

But the way in which the com 
rison is made is not a fair one. e 
should estimate the population and 
resources of each country ; we should 
recollect that, by the distribution of 
the governing power in America in- 
to twenty-five parts, each paying: its 
own offices, the utmost vigilance and 
frugality are insured in the adminis- 
tration of each ; and that, by the con- 
centration of the whole governing 
power into one point, as in Great Bri- 
tain, it is y the interest of 
some one ere of - we mae pw 
courage ex iture in the whole, that 
itself may profit by it. 

Unluckily for those who feel a sober 
concern about the American people, as 
forming a part of the human fa- 
mily, her institutions have become, in- 
stead of what they should be, a mat- 
ter of serious investigation, rather. a 
theme for poetry and eloquence. 

Yet, after all, it will be found, per- 
haps, under the present constitution of 
things, that, in one respect, all govern- 
ments are ali bitrary in. prepor- 
tion to their . We do not mean 
comparative power, such as that which 
we allow to this or that nation, when 
compared with another, but positive 
power—the strength and vigour of the 
government. This is alwaysin - 
tion to the strength of the majority ; 
and this majority may be in the form 
of wealth, numbers, religion, law, or 
military force. 

Men may say what they will about 
the ree yo a(lvantages of a mo- 
narchical and republican government. 
Both have their advantages, both their 
disadvan The form of - 
ment often, and the substantial free- 
dom of the almost always, de- 
pend upon the situation of the ceun- 


try. 
A wealthy population, oecupying 
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rich and fertile territory, full of 
tation to the plundering banditti of 
world, surrounded by warlike bar- 
barians, or standing armies, must have 
the power of protecting themselves, in- 
stantaneously—must have standing 
armies, or an equivalent—must endow 
their chief magistrate, whatever he 
may be called, or their executive, in 
whatever —~ it may exist, with 
more power, of every kind, than would 
be necessary if they were poor, afar 
off, remote from or inaccessible to 
» whether they were entrench- 

ed by mountains, or encompassed. by 
oceans. 

Thus, before the American Revolu- 


tion came to a close, the Con of * 


the Confederacy endowed Washin 
with nearly absolute power,—in effect. 
They allowed him to choose his own 
officers ( with two or three > ; 
to levy contributions, and to call for 

men, at his discretion. 

And if the United States were, at 
= hour, F* pape in the —_— of 
, or if a separation should un- 
Pats take place among themselves, 
bable event, notwithstand- 
unroe’s ingenious and plau- 
sible supposition,*) they would soon 
be obliged to keep up a standing army, 
or a militia continually under arms ; 
to choose military men for civil offices ; 
to reward the popular favourites, who, 
in time of war, would, of course, be 
the most fortunate and adventurous of 
their military men, by the highest of- 
fices ; to give the President the power 
of declaring war; and, probably, to 
keep him in office during life, partly 
on. account of his experience, partly to 


(ay 
ing Me 
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avoid the danger of electioneering con- 
—- and partly, whatever he might 


be, u 
worse. 

And so, too, if Great Britain were as 
remote from the influence and peril of 
great political combinations as are the 
United States, there would be less need 
of monarchical vigour, royal preroga- 
tive, and power, or standing armies. 
In such a case, the disturbers of pub- 
lic tranquillity, by mischievous writing 
or speaking, might be generally left, 
as they are in America, to the discretion 
of the public themSelves. 

A prosecution for seditious or blas- 
phemous writing, or for a libel upon 
government, or any of its officers, was 
probably never heard of in America. 

The truth is, that a republic is well 
fitted for a time of tranquillity ; but 
the moment that invasion presses upon 
it, all its administration is obliged to 
take uponfitself more and more of a 
monarchical vigour and bearing, ‘not 
only in the military, but civil depart- 
ments. 

We would say, then, to our coun- 
trymen, and to the Americans, Have 
done with all political comparisons, 
unless you choose to go profoundly into 
the subject. Let us have no prattling 
upon the solemn business of govern- 
ment. Do not imagine that a monarchi- 
cal or republican form of government 
is the best for every people, in every 
— situation. It were wiser to be- 

ieve in a panacea—what is good for 
one will, for that very reason, be bad 
for another, of a different constitution, 
ener or habits. 

Aboye all, do not believe that a peo~ 


er the fear of changing for the 











© Mr Munroe, in his last message, speaks of the remarkable faculty, inherent, as he 
supposes, in the constitution of the American confederacy, by virtue of which, on the 
admission of every new State, the chance of separation is diminished, while the strength 
of the whole is augmented. 

Mr Munroe is mistaken. The confederacy is already too large. The longer the scep- 
tre, the more unmanageable it will always be. Sources of difference already exist,-and 
are continually multiplying. The alleged encroachment of the Supreme Court, as the 
supreme judiciary of the country, upon the legislative power, under pretence of con- 
struction, which amounts, in reality, to legislation ; the disputes between Virginia and 
Kentucky ; the sectional prejudices ; the real inequality of representation and taxation, 
are some of these. In fact, every State has its own particular grievances ; and, of course, 
if you augment the number of the States, you augment the number of their grievances, 
and, therefore, the chances of separation. Because, if one desire to separate, and is afraid 
‘of being prevented by force, she will combine with others, until sufficiently strong, each 

ing to relieve the other. These grievances are not felt now ; but, in a time of war, 

ith an enemy at the door, and heavy taxes pressing them down, as they suppose, un- 

equally, almost every State will have the disposition to dictate some sort of terms to the 

rest, and the power, very often, to enforce her claims, be they just or unjust. The last 
war was full of warning on this point. 
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ple are much freer under one kind of 

vernment than under another. The 
orm, after all, is only a shadow. Power 
will be felt whenever it is tempted or 
provoked ; and every government, 
whatever may be its nature—civil, 
military, or religious,—or however 
constituted, fashioned, or named, will 
be arbitrary, in proportion to its 

wer. 

A formidable ‘minority will always 
be respected ; an overwhelming ma- 
jority will always be tyrannical and 


ey, such a minority would 
be free. In the United States, such a 
majority would be—for they have 
been—wholly regardless of decency 
toward~the minority, exactly in pro- 
portion to their own ascendancy over 


em. 

Let war be declared against this 
country to-morrow in America. Let 
one man alone lift up his voice against 
it, or presume to remonstrate, and he 
would be treated with contempt, lam- 
pooned, burnt in effigy, or perhaps 
tarred and feathered. But let a third 
part of the country stand up with him, 
and they will be treated with most re- 
spectful consideration, just as they 
would be in Turkey. 

Institute no political comparisons, 
therefore, we would say: for it is a 
hundred to one, whether you be an 
American or an Englishman, that you 
do not well understand what you are 
talking about. 

If you happen to be an American, 
do not believe that you have captured, 
sunk, and detweped the whole British 
navy ; and if you are an Englishman, 
do not dream of re-colonizing Ameri- 
ca. Avoid these two things, and you 
will do well enough. 

Leave it to such men as Mr Cobbett, 
in this country, and some others of a 
like temper, in America, to keep on 
state of artificial hostility between the 
two countries. We mention Mr Cob- 
bett, because we happen to have met 
with an amusing—and yet we know 
not if it would not be more proper to 
call ita melancholy coincidence, be- 
tween the opinions of him and an 
American editor, of a similar character, 
upon the same point. 

When the last message of the Ame- 
rican President was put into our hands, 
it was accompanied with an American 
paper. We were rejoicing in the appa- 
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rently simultaneous expression’ of éi- 
milar sentiments by our cabinet and 
that of America. Mr Munroe and Mr 
Canning had spoken the same lan- 
guage, almost at the same time. This 
was either preconcerted, or it was not. 
If it was—what a voice to the natioris 
of the earth! How plainly did it say, 
‘* Thus far shall ye go, but nofurther.” 
If it was not—how much more ter- 
rible ! The one would have been the 
voice of two cabinets, the other of two 
nations ; the one a communication by 
the — the other, by electricity. 
It was at this moment, while we wee 
yet full of the proud, confident feel- 
ing, which a’course of reflection like 
that would naturally produce, that our 
attention was attracted by the name of 
Mr Canning, in the American paper, 

It was at the head of a speech, by 
that gentleman, at the Liverpool din- 
ner, whete he and Mr Hughes acci- 
dentally met. The time had gone by 
for the American editor to abuse the 
British minister. It was no longer po- 
pular. He chose quite another course. 
He affected to believe that Mr Can- 
ning, whose reputation for wit stands 
high in America, was only playing off 
a little of his cabinet pleasantry upon 
the credulous American. Nothing, of 
course, had it been believed, could 
have been more provoking. 

But not long after this we met with 
a precisely parallel case, in the ma- 
nagement of an English politician, or 
rather political writer, on the very 
same point. It was for this reason 
alone that we have remembered it. 

Mr Cobbett, in speaking of the same 
speeches, on the same occasion, had the 
sagacity to adopt a course of policy 
precisely similar to that of the Ame- 
rican. He did not resort, as a vulgar 
pamphleteer would, to a downright 
calling of names; but he affected to 
believe that Mr Canning had forgotten 
his dignity as an English minister, 
and truckled to an agent from a nation 
of shopkeepers. Had many others of 
Mr Canning’s countrymen believed 
this, he would have been despised, 
and the American hated. 

Thus much to shew what mischief 
may be done by a light, hasty, or 
thoughtless piece of humour—even if 
we are willing to consider their re- 
marks in the light of humour. Let all 
such things be avoided. 

A little mutual forbearance; a little 
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charity, and a little patient in » bea monarchy, and the other a repub- 
oan te teers tread cihcting a lertt lic ; and, therefore, to. all pa 
and permanent reconciliation between not likely to seek a coalition of them- 
the people of the two countries, than selves, unless they are forced into it 
all the enthusiasm of all the reform- by an equality of pressure on every 
ers, poets, and philanthropists, that side—yet there is now, and will pro- 


ever lived. We are all of the same fa- 
mily ; descended from the same pa- 
rents; having the same religion ; the 
same laws; the same language; the 
same habits, and the same literature. 
. What, then, should keep us asun- 
der? We only want to know each 
other, intimately and truly, to become 
one great brotherhood. Will the poli- 
tical genius of the two governments 
prevent this?—No—for though one 


bably be for a long time, such a pres- 
sure ; and if the subject be seriously 
investigated, it will be found that the 
two governments, and the two nations, 
after all, are more essentially the same, 
in all that constitutes the source of 
attraction, affinity, and attachment 
among nations, than are any two Te- 
putin, or any two monarchies, under 


eaven. 
London, June 8. Se Yee 





LORD BYRON. 


- Iw the earl of last ee 

a few dems oes a Gr 
since visiting almost every corner of 
Italy, the recollections which I have 
brought back with me, seem to dwell 
more delightfully upon the “‘ Superb 
City,” than even upon Rome itself, 
‘with its venerable antiquities, or upon 
Naples, and its unrivalled amenity of 
situation. 

Perhaps this may arise from its ha- 
ving been the place where I first saw 
manners, scenery, buildings, and de- 
corations, which were strictly Italian, 
and above all, where the Mediterra- 
nean first rolled its waters at my féet ; 
that sea which has borne on its classic 
waves the flags of nations, whose 
names are associated with all that is 
great and inspiring. A recollection of 
a different nature has also added to 
the interest, which I imagine I shall 
never cease to take in Genoa. It was 
here that I had an introduction to the 
extraordinary man, who at this mo- 
ment forms the topic of conversation 
in circle, and whose recent death 
will now be sincerely regretted, as ha- 
ving happened at the early age of 31,” 
when he was exerting himself in the 
glorious cause of Greece, and when he 
was really turning his great talents to 
a noble and w purpose. The first 


and only time that I ever had an op- 
nity of conversing with Lord 
yron, was at Genoa; and however 
one may differ in opinion, with such 
restless spirits as himself who figure 
in the world, and cecupy 
portion of its regards, rat 


an unusual 
er from the 


abuse and guvesen of their powers 
of mind, than from a right applica- 
tion of them ; yet it would argue a 
curious taste, to be indifferent to the 
accident which throws us in their way. 
For my own part, I shall value as one 
of the most interesting in my life, the 
short interval which I passed with the 
— poet of his age, and I have 

en turning to my diary, to refer to 
every particular of an interview, which 
I carefully noted down on the day in 
which it took place, while every im- 
pression was yet fresh upon my mind. 

Lord Byron is not a man of to-day. 
He belongs as much to the future, as 
to the present, and it is no common 
event in one’s life to have it to say, I 
have had an opportunity of judging 
for myself of a person whom some 
bless, and hundreds curse ; who-is the 
subject of exaggerated calumny to 
some, and of extravagant praise to 
others. 4 

The circumstances which led to this 
interview, the place where it was held, 
the crisis at which it occurred, and 
the topics on which we discoursed, 
were not a little out of the ordinary 
way. 

Lord Byron had been residing some 
weeks at. or near Genoa, when I ar- 
rived in that city; many English fa- 
milies were there at the same time, and 
the eccentric bard was the subject of 
general conversation. From some of 
my countrymen I learnt that his lord- 
ship was to be seen every night at the 
opera ; from others, that he frequent- 
ly rode through the streets on horse- 
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back, with a r of his fri those troubled waters, on which he 
armed with swords by their sides, had oo err embarked, with the 
pistols at their holsters; and from all, discontented and the cal. The 


that he avoided an Englishman with 
contempt and detestation. Such were 
the reports, hut it never fell to my lot 
to converse with anybody who could 

k from personal observation, to 
the truth of either of these accounts ; 
and I afterwards discovered that they 
were totally incorrect. 

One morning that the arrival of the 
Courier was looked for with more than 
usual impatience, for it was at that 
juncture when the decision of England 
and the continental powers, with re« 
gard to Spain, was daily expected to 
reach Genoa, I was sitting in the read- 
ing-room, in the Strada Novissima, 
waiting for the delivery of the foreign 
journals. A person entered whose face 
I immediately recognized. It was one 
of Lord Byron’s most intimate friends, 
who, it was said, felt and expressed 
the same yer | against every Bri- 
tish traveller, with his lordship. In 
former days I was intimately ac- 
quainted with this gentleman, but 
many years had elapsed since we met ; 
I therefore judged that he had forgot~ 
ten me, or, if not, that he would have 
no inclination to renew an acquain- 
tance with one, who was guilty of 
being born in England, and unable to 
estimate the worth of those who have 
the reputation of wishing to subvert 
most of her institutions. I was reluc- 
tant to accost him, fearful of a repulse, 
but, after a moment's gaze in my face, 
he pronounced my name, seized my 
hand with all the hearty feeling of 
uninterrupted friendship, and signi- 
fied, in terms which I could not mis- 
take, his delight at this unexpected 
meeting. 

I soon found that the strong bar- 
rier of opinion which lay between us, 
acted as no obstacle to an unreserved 
communication, and that my early 
friend, who had shewn me many a 
kindness when a boy, had lost none of 
that warm-heartedness and good-hu- 
mour for which he was so distinguish- 
ed before he became a reformer in 
litics, and a visionary in religion. We 
remained together for about an hour ; 
a thousand questions about old times 
and old companions were asked and 
answered, and I flattered myself, that 
he had derived more satisfaction from 
thus following the natural current of 
his feelings, than from floundering in 


my oe uestion which I ventu- 
to put to him, under the mistaken 
idea that the reports to which I before 
alluded, were true, assured me that 
the path he had marked out for him- 
self, was attended by anything but 
happiness, and was not exactly volun- 
ae you so much estranged from 
England, that you have left no regrets 
behind you ? 

“Do you suppose,” was his answer, 
“* that I can be torn up by the roots 
without bleeding?” He immediately 
added, that great as might be his er- 
rors, if they were errors, his punish- 
ment was equal to them, for that they 
had caused a general alienation of 
friends, a necessity to exile himself 
from his country, and a sacrifice of his 
natural tastes and amusements. 

The next day, my friend called u 
on me at my hotel, and inquired ift 
had any wish to be introduced to Lord 
Byron. I signified my surprise at ha- 
ving the option offered to me, as I had 
been informed that Lord Byron care- 
fully avoided his countrymen. “ The 
inquisitive and the impertinent,” said 
he, “but not others; and I am sure 
you will have no reason to regret the 
interview.” 

A day was appointed, that Lord By- 
ron might be apprised of the intend- 
ed introduction, and when it came, 
Mr and I set out from Genoa to- 
gether, and walked to Albaro, where 
the noble poet was then residing. 

The walk was such as an enthusiast 
would envy. My eye ranged over a 
thousand objects which were equally 
new and interesting to an English- 
man, and my imagination was fully 
occupied in dwelling either upon the 
past glories and catastrophes of Genoa, 
or upon the singular character of the 
extraordinary man whom I was going 
to visit. Our path lay near the spot 
where the,Inquisition stood ; the whole 
of the once formidable building was 
not quite removed, and we turned 
aside to look into some of the cham- 
bers and dungeons, into which my 
companion would have had a 
chance of being consigned, had he 
been found in this city some few- 
years back. After walking over ruins 
and rubbish, which have been steeped 
in the tears and blood of many an un- 








evening before, I had been invited,'and 
where I witnessed a scene, the vei 
reverse of what the Inquisition had 
aa to my imagination. All the 
atrician pride and beauty of Genoa 
had been assembled there, to enjoy 
the pleasures of dancing and music, 
and few are the places in Italy, where 


nobility is more noble, or beauty more’ 


brilliant. “‘ I am more proud of be- 
ing simply styled a Patrician, than a 
marquis,” said the Marchese di Negro 
to me; and well he might be, for he 
was descended from a long line of he- 
roes, who held a distinguished rank in 
, the annals of the Republic, long be- 
fore the monarchs of Spain, or France, 
orSardinia, had an opportunity of con- 
ferring titles upon Ligurian subjects. 
We descended the hill that leads down 
to the eastern gate, crossed the ram- 
parts, and the torrent of Besagno, 
which had lately carried away the 
stone bridge that was built over it, 
‘and mounted the acclivity upon which 
Albaro stands. Many a time did I 
turn back to gaze upon the magnifi- 
cent city that I had left behind, as it 
extended itself gloriously over rock 
and glen, from the mountains to the 


shore, and literally stretched its boughs ’ 


to the sea, and its branches to the ri- 
ver. It lay under my eye with its 
bright suburbs, and its decorated vil- 
las, graceful and becoming even in 
their gaudiness, for the very variety 
of colouring. ‘The fronts of the houses 
are painted all manner of colours. The 
yellow and the red, and the blue, which 
in most places would look whimsical 
and fantastical, do absolutely harmo- 
nize with the brown mountains, and 
the slate roofs, and the azure sea, and 
form a picture which it is delicious to 
dwell upon. How the lordly towers, 
the stately edifices, the marble pala- 
ces, and the costly temples of the 
princely merchants, carried me back 
to the years that are gone, and re- 
minded me of the little nation of tra- 
ders, who thundered defiance against 
the strong places of some of the migh- 
tiest sovereigns of their times! How I 
ht of names—of the Dorias, and 

zzi, and the Brignoli, which 

used to make the Mahomets and So- 
lymans of the east, and the Charles’s 
and the Philips of the west, tremble 
upon their thrones! A nation of shop- 
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keepers ! So Buonaparte styled us in 
derision. But when we reflect upon. 
what the Venetians and the Genoese 
have been, and what the English are, 
either in their palaces or in their 
wooden walls, we need not be asha- 
med of the designation: Alexander 
himself, the proud Autocrat of the 
Russias, the ambitious Czar, who 
thinks to reap where the sickle fell 
from Napolean’s hands, even he could 
not conceal his feelings of admiration 
struggling against envy, when he ex- 
perienced a reception from the mer- 
chants of London, such as kings would 
be proud to be able to give in their 
banqueting halls. 

The nearer we approached to the 
residence of Lord Byron, the more 
busy became my anticipations. How 
shall I be received by him ? Shall I be 
made to shrink under the superiority 
of talent? Shall I smart under the 
lash of his sarcasms? Shall I turn 
abashed from the glance of his haugh- 
ty eye? Shall I be annoyed by scep- 
tical insinuations, or shocked by broad 
and undisguised attacks upon what I 
have been in the habit of regarding 
with respect and reverence ? In short, 
my fancy was wound up to the high- 
est pitch, in conjecturing how he would 
converse, how he would look, and 
whether I should derive more pleasure 
or pain from the interview. 

The approach to that part of Albaro 
where the noble Poet dwelt, is by a 
narrow lane, and on a steep ascent. 
The palace is entered by lofty iron 
gates that conduct into a court-yard, 
planted with venerable yew trees, cut 
into grotesque shapes. After announ- 
cing our arrival at the portal, we were 
received by a man of almost gigantic 
stature, who wore a beard hanging 
down his breast to a formidable length. 
This, as I was given to understand, 
was the eccentric Bard’s favourite va- 
let, and the same who had stabbed the 
soldier in the fray at Pisa, for which 
Lord Byron and the friends of his 
party were obliged to leave the Tus- 
can States—an exploit, not the first in 
its way, by which he had distinguish- 
ed his fidelity to his master. An Ita- 
lian Count, with whom he lived be- 
fore he entered Lord Byron’s service, 
had experienced similar proofs of his 
devotedness. From what I have since 


heard, I am inclined to believe the 

fellow has at length fallen a sacrifice 

to that sort of violence, to which he 
4 
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had so little scruple in having recourse 
himself. He was shot by a Suliote 
captain ; and it was that circumstance 
that occasioned the tic fits, 
which are said to have seized Lord 
Byron not many weeks before his 
death, and to have weakened his con- 
stitution. 

By this Goliath of valets we were 
ushered through a ious hall, ac- 
commodated with a billiard-table, and 
hung round with portraits, into his 
Lordship’s receiving-room, which was 
fitted up in a complete style of Eng- 
lish comfort. It was carpeted and cur- 
tained ; a blazing log crackled in the 
grate, a hearth-rug spread its soft and 
ample surface before it, a small read- 
ing-table, and lounging-chair, stood 
near the fire-place ; and not far from 
them, an immense oval-table groaned 
under the weight of newly published 
quartos and octavos, among other 
books, which lay arranged in nice or- 
der upon it. 

In a few seconds after we entered, 
Lord Byron made his appearance from 
a room which opened into this; he 
walked ‘slowly up to the fire-place, 
and received me with that unreserved 
air, and good-humoured smile, which 
= me os at ease at once, notwith- 
standing m a a cae to 
the contrary. Tre rst impression 
made upon me was this—that the per- 
son who stood before me, bore the 
least possible resemblance to any bust, 
portrait, or profile, that I had ever 
sten, professing to be his likeness ; 
nor have I since examined any which 
I could consider a perfect resemblance. 
The portrait in — of Mr Mur- 
ray, from which most of the prints 
seem to be taken, does not strike me 
as one in which the features of the 
re mage are to be recognized at first 
sig may be owing 
to the | position, and studied 
air and manner, which Lord B. as- 
sumed when he sat for it. Neither is 
the marble bust by Bartolini a per- 
formance, with whose assistance I 
should pronounce the lines and linea- 
ments of the Bard could be distiu- 
guished at a glance. 

It struck me that Lord Byron's 
countenance was and intel- 
lectual, but without being so remark- 
ably such as to attract attention, if it 
were not previ Known whom he 
was. His lips were fall and of a good 
colour ; the lower one inclined to a 
Vou, XV. ‘ 
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what are-calied gupctecth, (lx er} 
what are a very 
slight degree,) gave a ee 
sion to his mouth. I never observed 
the play of features, or the pee a 
tics of physiognomy, more narro 
than I Fa Lord Byron’s, during the 
whole period of a very animated con- 
versation, which nearly two 
hours, and I could not but feel all my 
Lavaterian principles staggered, by 
discovering so few indications of vio- 
lent temper, or of strong tastes and 
distastes. I could scarcely discern any 
of the traits for which I searched, and 
should decide either that he had a 
powerful command over the muscles 
of his face, and the expression of his 
eye, or that there was less of that 
fiery temperament than what has been 
ascribed to him. In short, I never saw 
a countenance more composed and still, 
and, I might even add, more’ sweet and 
prepossessing, than Lord Byron’s ap- 
peared upon ‘this oecasion. 

His hair was beginning to lose the 
glossiness, of which, it is said, he was 
once sd proud, and several grey stran- 

rs presented themselves, in spite of 

is anxiety to have them removed. 
His figure too, without being at ail 
corpulent orrotund,wasacquiring more 
fulness than he liked; so much so, 
that he was abstemiously refusing wine 
and meat, and living almost entirely 
upon vegetables. ‘ 

The reserve of a first introduction 
was banished in a moment, by Mr 
——’s starting a subject, which at once 
rendered Lord Byron as fluent of words 
as I could have wished to find him: 
He mentioned the manifesto of the 
Spanish Cortes, in answer to the de- 

tion of the Holy Alliance, and 
an animated conversation followed be- 
tween the two, which, as I was anxious 
to hear Lord Byron’ssentiments, I was 
in no hurry to interrupt. 

Among other things, Lord Byron 
observed upon the manifesto, that he 
was particularly pleased with the 
Cervantez humour that it contained. 
“ It reminds me,” said he, “ of the an- 
swer of Leonidas to Xerxes, when the 
Persian demanded his arms—* Conse 
and take them.’” He evidently caleu- 
lated more w Spanish resistance 
and courage, _ the event justified ; 


-and he proceeded to describe, with a 


irit and correctness, 


t deal of 
a natene of country which the 


enemy would haye — 
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tt onht cette e decisive. blow.— 

pain,” , “is not a plain, 
across which the Russians ood "Aes” 
trians can march at their as if 
they had nothing to do but to draw a 
ma ical straight line from one 
given point to another.” 

There were several other pretty con- 
ceits, as we should call them, in the 
noble poet's discourse ; but when he 
attempted to enlarge upon any sub- 
ject, he was evidently at a loss for a 
good train of reasoning. He did not 
seem to be able to follow the thread, 
even of an argument of his own, when 
he was both opponent and respondent, 
and was putting a case in his own 
way. 
From the cause of the Spaniards, the 

conversation directed itself to that of 
the Greeks, and the state paper of the 
Holy Alliance upon this subject also 
was brought upon the t. Lord 
Byron and Mr —— both ridiculed 
the idea that was broached in that 
notable specimen of imperial reason- 
ing, of the insurrectionary movements 
in the east, (as it was pleased to style 
‘the noblest struggle for liberty, that 
_an oppressed people ever made, ) being 
connected with the attempts at revo-~ 
lution in Western Europe, and of a 
correspondence existing between the 
reformers of different countries. “ If 
ae ee — as this ex- 
isted, I su »” said Lord Byron, 
smiling, oak ahtbenias Mr Ses ‘ 
** that two such notorious Radicals as 
ourselves, ought to be affronted for 
not being permitted to take some share 
in it.” Cobbett’s name was introdu- 
ced, and the aristocratic poet’s obser- 
vation was too striking to be forgot- 
sr ey not ie to see Cob- 
t presiding at a revolutionary green 
table, and tobe examined by him; for, 
if he were to put ten questions to me, 
and I should answer nine satisfactor- 
rh but were to fail in the tenth—for 
t tenth, he would send me to the 
lantern.” 
-- Lord Byron then turned to me, and 
asked, “‘ Are you not afraid of calling 
upon such an excommunicated heretic 
as myself? If you are an ambitious 
man, you will never get on in the 
church after this.” 
I replied, that he was totally mis- 
taken, if he fancied that there was 
’ any such j or illiberal spirit at 
‘home, he instantly interrupted 
me, by saying, “‘ Yes, yes, you are 
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right—there is a great deal of liberal 
sentiment among churchmen in Eng- 
land, and that is why I prefer 
Established Church of England to any 
other in the-world. I have been in- 
timate, in my time, with several cler- 
men, and never considered that our 
ifference of opinion was a bar to our 
intimacy. They say, I am no Chris- 
tian, but I am a Christian.” I after- 
wards asked Mr what his lord- 
ship meant by an assertion so much 
in contradiction with his writings, and 
was told that he often threw out ran- 
dom declarations of that kind, with- 
out any meaning. 

Lord Byron took an opportunity of 
complaining, that some of his poems 
had been treated unfairly, and assailed 
with a degree of virulence they did 
not deserve. They are not intended, 
he remarked, to be theological works, 
but merely works of imagination, and 
as such, ought not to be examined ac-~ 
cording to the severe rules of polemi- 
cal criticism. 

I mentioned a late production of a 
Harrow man, in which “ Cain” had 
been noticed. ‘“ I hope,” said Lord 
B., “ he did not abuse me personally, 
for that would be too bad, as we were 
school-fellows, and very good friends,” 

Upon my informing him that the 
strictures were only fair and candid 
observations, upon what the author 
considered his Lordship’s mis-state- 
ments, he rejoined, “‘ It is nothing 
more than fair and just to examine 
my writings argumentatively, but no- 
body has any business to enter the lists 
with a dagger for my throat, when 
the rules of the combat allow him to 
play with tilts only.” 

Lord Byronand Mr ——scrupulous- 
ly avoided touching upon any subject 
in a manner that was likely to be irk- 
some to me, but once or twice, when 
their peculiar opinions were betrayed 
in the course of conversation, I did 
not choose to lose the opportunity of 
declaring my own sentiments upon 
the same subjects, as explicitly as the 
nature of the conversation would ad- 
mit. Among other things, I suggest~ 
ed the danger there must be of offend 


ing Omniscient Wisdom, pp arene 
what we could not always understand, 
and expressed my belief, that the Su- 
preme Being expects humility from 
us, in the same manner as we exact 
deference from our inferiors in attain- 
ments or condition. Lord Byron ané 
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Mr —— thought otherwise, and the 
former expressed himself in the cele- 
brated lines of Milton— 


*¢ Will God incense his ire 
For such a petty and not praise 
Rather your dauntless virtue, whom the 





ain 
Of death denounced, whatever thing death 
be, 
Deterred not from achieving what might 
lead 
To happier life.” —B. IX. 692—697. 
Paradise Lost. 
I ventured to reply that his Lord- 
ship’s sentiments were not unlike those 
expressed in the Virgilian line— 


** Flectere si nequeo Superos, Acheronta 
movebo.”’ 


During the whole interview, my eyes 
were fixed very earnestly upon the 
countenance of the extraordinary man 
before me.. I was desirous of exami- 
ning every line in his face, and of 
judging,from the movements of hislips, 
eyes, and brow, what might be pass- 
ing within his bosom. Perhaps he was 
not unaware of this, and determined 
to keep a more steady command over 
them. A slight colour occasionally 
crossed his cheeks ; and once, in par- 
ticular, when I inadvertently mention« 
ed the name of a lady, who was for- 
merly said to take a deep interest in 
his Lordship, and related an anecdote 
told me of her by a mutual friend— 
“ T have often been very foolish,” said 
her ladyship, “ but never wicked.” 
At hearing this, a blush stole over the 
noble bard’s face, and he observed, 
** T believe her.” 

Once, and once only, he betrayed a 
slight degree of vanity. He was speak- 
ing of a narrow escape that he had 
lately had in riding through a torrent. 
His mare lost her footing, and there 
was some danger of her being unable 
to recover herself. ‘‘ Not, however,” 
eaid he, “ that I should have been in 
any personal hazard, for it would not 
be easy to drown me.” He alluded to 
his swimming, in which he certainly 
surpassed most men. 

Once. also he seemed to think he had 
spoken incautiously, and took pains to 
correct himself. He was alluding to an 


Lord Byron. 





vol 


invitation ne v2 mt had i 
given to hi an English 

man in Genoa. “I did not ge for I 
did not wish to make any new—I did 
not feel that I could depart from a 
rule I had made, not to dine in Gee 
noa. 

This reminds me of an anecdote re- 
lated to mg, b the Countess D—, 
the lady of’a late governor of Genoa, 
who was anxious to be introduced to 
Lord Byron. A note was written to 
that effect, and the answer explained 
in as polite language as the subject 
would permit, that he had never com- 
plied with such a wish as that which 
the Countess did him the honour to 
entertain, without having occasion af- 
terwards to regret it. In spite of this 
ungallant refusal of a personal intro- 
duction, notes frequently passed he- 
tween the parties, with presents of 
books, &c., but they never met. 

When I took my leave of Lord By- 
ron, he surprised me by saying, “ I 
hope we shall meet again, and perhaps 
it will soon be in England.” For 
on he seemed (* have none of that 
prejudice against his native coun 
that has been laid to his charge, a 
there was a want of ingenuousness in 
throwing out an intimation of what 
was not likely to take place. Upon 
the whole, instead of avoiding an 
mention of England, he evidently took 
an interest in what was going on at 
home, and was glad, when the conver 
sation led to the mention of persons 
and topics of the day, by which he 
could obtain any information, without 
directly asking for it. 

Such was my interview with one of 
the most celebrated characters of the 
present age, in which, as is generally 
the case, most of my anticipations were 
disappointed. There was nothing ec- 
centric in hismanner—nothing beyond 
the level of ordinary clever men in his 
remarks or style of conversation, and 
certainly not anything to justify the 
strange things that have been said of 
him by many, who, like the French 
rhapsodist, would describe him as half 
angel and half devil. 


Toi, dont le monde encore ignore le vrai nom, 
Esprit mysterieux, mortel, ange, ou demon, 
Qui que tu sois, Byron, bon ou fatal genie ! 
La nuit est ton sejour, l’horreur est_ton domain 
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To Christopher North, Esq. 


ON THE LAST EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Dear Nortu, 

I once knew an old joker; who, on 
the point of death, still continued to 
have his jest. His complaint was such, 
that it permitted him to be placed in 
the balcony before his house, to enjoy 
the warm sun. In this position, his 
eye was men by the figure of an old 
battered-looking beau, who had been 
a prime swell in his youth, and was 
still rigged out in the finery of the 
day, and was endeavouring to look 
young. ‘“ Who is that?” asked the 
valetudinarian. He was told. “ Take 
me in,” said he—“‘ take me in, for 
God’s sake !—I lay my death at that 
fellow’s door.” My poor friend died 
in half an hour after. 

' Now, Mr North, if I die within the 
next half hour, I shall certainly lay 
my death to the account of the Edin- 
burgh Review, which you have sent 
me. It is as stupid as usual, but, I 
think, more impertinent. The old abo- 
tmhinable lumber—the genuine, natu- 
ral, and ifidigenous filth of the con- 
cern—is buoyed up by some insolence, 
and leavened by an extra portion of 
spite and malignity. I confess it is 
balm to my very soul to find that the 
fellows have not pluck to face Mill and 
his brother Radicals of the Westmin- 
ster Review. Jeffrey and his folk, at 
the time that they were wincing under 
us, and carefully scanning our every 
sentence, in order to pick from it mat- 
ter‘of libel—used to have the brazen 
forehead to deny ever seeing such a 
book at all as Blackwood’s Magazine. 
“ Tt circulates,” they would say, “‘ ex- 
Glusively among the Tories,” i. e. the 

tlemen of the country, ‘‘ and we 

} en it too much to look at it.” 
Accordingly, they voted us out of 
every library in which they bore sway 
for which the Ebonian ought to be 
very much obliged to them, for it, of 
course, increased his sale—and took 
every other method to convince the 
public that we were never in their 
way. Leslie’s action against us was, 
to be sure, rather a betise of the party, 
fer it convicted them of ill-concealed 
soreness, and I understand it is gene- 
rally condemned by his friends. But, 


in the case of the Westminster, this 
line of action will not do. The West- 
minstrians address the same honour 
able and upright body—the Whig- 
Radicals, or Radical-Whigs ; and read 
they must be by the identical people 
who turn away from us in public with 
well-affected horror. It is in this case 
sheer want of pluck, without covering 
of any kind. Happy am I to say, that 
the sale of the Edinburgh has been 
already materially injured by that of 
the Westminster. 

What have we here, in this 79th 
Number of Blue and Yellow ?—Rise 
and Fall of Profits >—Pish ! 

Hall’s Voyages and Travels. An ar- 
ticle to puff a book published by Mr 
Constable. Not but that Hall is a sen- 
sible and clever man, and his book well, 
very well worth reading—but we are 
sure the Captain himself will be tho- 
roughly ashamed of this piece of bare- 
faced, base bibliopolic influence. It is 
just as bad as anything done by our 
friend, Joannes de Moravia. 

Quin’s Spain—Another book of Ar- 
chibald’s, puffed and abused, abused 
and puffed, according as publisher or 

litics bore the ascendant. The sheer 

mpudence of these Whig fellows, in 
talking magisterially of the Spanish 
war, is truly “ refreshing.” A year 
has not elapsed since they were gas- 
conading about the defeat which the 
Duc d’Angouleme was to receive, and 
boasting of the intense valour of the 
Cortes and their ragamuffins. Now 
that all that isdispersed into thin air,(as 
we said it would be,) they keep on prat- 
ing, prating, prating, with as much 
grandiloquence as ever. The animal 
who is reviewing Quin is admirably 
naive. ‘* Without pretending (says 
he, p. 58,) without pretending to any 
great political foresight, wz may ven- 
ture to predict,” &c. &c. Great politi- 
cal foresight, indeed! Why, you un- 
conscionable ass, when could you pre- 
tend to any at all? When was there 
a single prediction of the whole gang 
fulfilled ? Has not every one of you 
been not only a partis xaxey, but a 
farrig xaxoc, You venture to predict ! 
you might as well venture to swallow 
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the Calton. A failure in the one at- 
tempt is not much more certain than 
in the other. 

However, there is something pretty, 
after all, in thisreview. We think it 
must come from London, for we do 
not know anybody here whom we can 
suspect of this particular piece of utter 
trash. Mr Quin, it appears, was em« 
ployed by a newspaper to send home 
reports of affairson Spain, for which, no 
doubt, Mr Quin got the regular honest 
and well-earned wages of men in his 
station. On which the reviewer lifts 
up his hands in as much amazement 
as Dr Southey would do if he saw a 

illustrating the ways of nature 
by biting a beggar man, and preaches 
on the glories of the ‘“ gentlemen of 
the press.” No man, it appears, need 
now-a-days be ashamed of scribing for 
a newspaper at —— per week. A cir 
cumstance greatly to be rejoiced at. 
“Whatever tends to raise the charac- 
ter of so important a class of literary 
“ !) and political (1!!!) men,” isa 

e —. There are, however, bar- 
barians, it appears, who affect (“ for it 
can only beatfectation”) to contemn the 
public journals, and to hold light the 
reputation of their conductors.” Oh! 
the wicked people! O people thrice 
sunk in Cimmerian gloom! What, 
think little of the Times ? undervalue 
the Morning Chronicle? read not the 
Morning Herald? light the pipe with 
the Examiner? Fie, fie, bring them 
out at once, that they may perish at 
the point of the pen. Do they, as.our 
eloquent article-monger phrases it, 
wish to frown down public opinion, 
** by refusing to venerate the collect- 
ed majority of the What-d’ye-call- 
‘ems de plume?” We hope not, for 
the sake of common decency. 

I see Jeffrey has taken my advice, 
and reviewed Savage Landor. He is, 
as I told him to be, justly indignant 
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with the conceit of the Boeotian in 
despising Charlie Fox, and indeed cuts 
him up in tolerably decent style. The 
article is nevertheless a b 

one. ‘The cut at the king is about as 
dirty a piece of cowardly nastiness as 
I have ever seen*—and so, thank hea- 
ven, it will be considered by every- 
body who will read it. The Whigs are 
really a low, mean, paltry, ungentle« 
man-like set of-fellows. I leave Jef- 
frey’s squabble with Southey and Co, 
alone, giving them full liberty to box 
it about among themselves as man- 
fully as they can; and take leave to 
say, asa steady uncompromising Tory, 
that, whatever such folk may have 
done, I hated Buonaparte—I hated 
Robespierre—I hated the Jacobins— 
I despised the Whigs—I pitied the 
Radicals—and I spit upon the present 
Liberals of the Continent. No ch: 

of times can ever check that feeling in 
me. Let others weather-cock it to and 
fro as they please. 

There is a considerable quantity of 
very excellent and solid ignorance in 
this article. They quote, for instance, 
as a mere specimen of style, Landor’s 
account of Mr George Nelly, which he 
puts into the mouth of old Bishop 
Burnet, without once seeing that it is 
a character of Lord Byron in disguise. 
No such man as George Nelly ever 
existed. But the redeeming passage 
of all the article is, ‘“ We ourselves,” 
taking shelter in a ruined shealing in 
the Highlands, when that eminent 
pluralist saw an unbreeched barbarian 
mutton-keeper in a “ steep of weet,” 
as our own shepherd would call it, read- 
ing the Edinburgh Review! Shades 
of Ossian and Dugald MacGlashan, 
ye mighty men of Celtland, look down 
out of your mists, and think of that! 
If the story be true, it seriously, how- 
ever, is a sad proof how far the demo- 
ralization of our peasantry is carried. 





* Does Timothy allude to the following sentence, about the middle of p. 80 :—‘* A 
remarkable instance occurs in the dialogue between Ann Boleyn and Henry VIII., into 
which the rough, boisterous, voluptuous, cruel, and yet gamesome character of that mo- 
narch, WHOSE GROSS AND PAMPERED SELFISHNESS HAS BUT ONE PARALLEL 
IN THE BRITISH ANNALS, is transfused,” &c. Is it possible that our friend can be 

ight in supposing (if such be his supposition) that any man in England durst talk soin ~ 

usion to the humane, beneficent, generous, and kind-hearted prince now on the throne 

of these realms ? If one could believe that there were such a man, and that Brougham 
were he, well indeed might we parody the poet’s lines, and pray heaven to 


“ 








To lash the- - - - - - 


put a whip in fifty Gourlays’ hands, 
- through the lobby.” 





10% 


I must do Jeffrey the credit to say, 
that I do not think he wrote that pas- 
How would his little angular 

visage have grinned twenty years ago at 
thegander who should exclaim, “ From 
that time [the time he saw the Celt 
savage ing the Edinburgh] the 
blue and yellow covers seemed to take 
a tinge from the humid arch !!!” that 
ned the solitude before us. Oh, 
upiter ! and “‘ our thoughts were co- 
mingled with the elements!!!” No, 
no, Jeffrey did not write that curst 
nonsense—it must have been a Cock~ 


ney- 
les taken in by the title of the 
next article, “‘ Corrections of Mr 
Hume.” I thought somebody had been 
shewing up Joseph, and wondered 
how it got into the Edinburgh ; but 
on looking more attentively, I find it 
is David Hume who is cut to pieces by 
one Brodie. Sir Jamie has given us 56 
out of his forthcoming History 
of England on the subject. It is ra- 
ther late in the day now to think that 
any worthy young lad, such as you see 
lumbering about the Outer House, 
will be able to demolish a great his- 
torian on the strength of petty facts. 
Hume, no doubt, is often very 
wrong, and always very partial, but 
when Brodie is in Erebus, and his 
books, (which Jamie absurdly fancies 
will come to a second edition) are feed- 
ing moths, Hume will be one of our 
great English classics— 
Oh, the bonny Geordie Brodie, 
Ts an unco canny bodie, 

Such a chiel as Geordie Brodie, 

Is na fra this to Linkumdoddy : 

David Hume is but a noddy, 

When he meets wi’ Geordie Brodie : 
So let’s gang ben and tak our toddy, 
Drinking gude luck to Geordie Brodie. 
Oh, the bonny Geordie Brodie, &c. 

You must forgive this little sportive 
sally of my muse, but I am so en- 
chanted with the demolition of Jack 
Leslie’s friend Hume, that I could 
not help it. There, however, is good 
stuff in Mackintosh’s article, if one 
could read it. I understand that there 
was some of it, though, so vagabond 
that Constable’s folk insisted on a can- 
cel. I am not quite sure of this fact ; 
as you are on the spot, you may in- 
quire, if you think it worth while, 
which, however, it is not. 

‘I heartily thank Sir James Mackin- 
tosh for one sentence, of which I shall 
make a separate paragraph; bid Bal- 
lantyne set it up in small caps. ‘“ At 
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the time it (Humie’s history) was 
written, 

“THe WHIGS WERE STILL THE 
PREDOMINANT PARTY OF THE STATE 
—AND IT WAS NOT ALLOWED DiI- 
RECTLY TO QUESTION ANY OF THEIR 
PRINCIPLES. (P. 102.) 

God bless the darling party! They 
are and were, and will ever be, the 
true friends of the liberty of the press. 

Then comes some heavy Goth abu- 
sing Croker’s Suffolk Papers. I do not 
think the Secretary of the Admiralty 
will lose a wink of sleep in consequence 
of this ass’s work. I shall treat you 
to a few important blunders he disco- 
vers in C.’s notes. ‘ The Duke of 
Kent,” Croker says, “ died in 1740” 
—‘ No,” says his critic, “‘ in 1741.”— 
** Lord Scarborough killed himself in 
1739”—* No, in 1740.” “ A Duke 
of Dorset died in 1765”’—* No, in 
1763.” ‘ Lord Mansfield died in the 
88th year of his age”—“‘ No, in the 
89th.” This valuable correction arises 
from the fact, that Lord M. was 88 
years and eighteen days old. Did you 
ever hear of such a blockhead ? 

“French Romances” is the next 
article—evidently by a new hand—and 
that a very poor one—very poor in- 
deed. Where did Jeff. pick up this 
creature? He has the face to pilfer 
one of our Noctes, Vol. XIII, p. 372, 
&c. for the only decent thing in his 
review—that part which quizzes Vi- 
compte D’Arlingcourt’s mineralogical 
novel, and that he botches most clum- 
sily. Jeff. had better turn off this 


; Grub-Streeter. 


‘* Mr Bentham,” says the next gen- 
tleman, ‘‘cannot write anything which 
a sensible man will not be glad to 
read.” Having read which sentence, 
I skipped the article altogether. In 
looking through it, I see he is abusing 
the Old Man of the Mountain, I sup- 
pose, in vengeance for the castigation 
of the Westminster. And there .is a 
delicious paragraph p. 201. to the 
praise and glory of the “‘ gentlemen 
of the press.” That eminent body, I 
suppose, is enlisting for the old crazy 
concern. 

** Italy” is the heading of an article 
dedicated to plastering with applause 
that most contemptible of all Teiews 
associations—the Italian Carbonari— 
pe J are weak, cowardly, wicked, and 

isloyal—and therefore fit for Whig 
panegyric, and our contempt. Oh! 


that some really Roman spirit would 
once again arise in the Garden of Eu- 
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! Those scoundrels are putting 
back that consummation an entire cen- 


ete Brougham concludes the Num- 
ber with his speech in Parliament on 
the question of the Demarara insur- 
rection—and as that has already af- 
forded sufficient merriment by its 
balloon denouement, I shall not say a 
word about his egregious special plead- 
ing. The West India business is sick- 
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culation than his effete journal, are 


employed on the contrary side of the 
uestion. Indeed he admits it in the 
fectnnlag of the article. 

Just think of this Number of the 
Edinburgh Review ending with a 
prayer in the honour of Christianity ! 
I flatter myself it was we, who bad- 
gered them into that. I wish old Piay- 
fair was alive, to see his coadjutors 
prostrate before the altered spirit of 











ening every one—the humbug is ex- the age. 

—and Brougham and Co. may § Good night. I am, dear Sir, . 
depend upon it, that abler men than Yours faithfully, 
he, and works of more power and cir- Tuesday. T. T. 


P. S.—I shall perhaps send the article on Horace Walpole, the t Whig 
authority so much praised by Croker’s reviewers in this Meher But after 
all, it may be better not to say anything about the disgusting wretch. Infa« 
mies, says Tacitus, should be veiled in silence. You are aware, of course, that 
he was—— 


[Timothy must write plainer. I cannot read the last word. Indeed, the 
whole epistle bears evident marks of the third bowl. Our friend is quite right, 
indeed, as to most of the points he takes up, but we at least must think hi 
quite wrong as to the style in which he introduces Quin and Basil Hall. We 
had a hearty and an early review of the former ourselves, as T. T. might have 
recollected, and if we have not yet had an article on the other, we wash our 
own hands of that, having entrusted the book the very day we read it, to a 

sarticular friend of ours, who ought long ere now to have done justice to the 

aptain’s distinguished merits—merits of which no Edinburgh reviewer that 
ever chipped biscuit, can be half so well aware as he is. We also beg leave to 
state, that in our opinion Mr T. T. has never read one syllable of Mr Brodie’s 
book, otherwise he would have spoken of it more respectfully. Mr B. says he 
is a Whig—that is true—but he is a laborious inquirer, and a successful in- 
quirer ; and we sincerely wish there were more Whigs like him, because we 
cannot believe that men of learning and sense can be Whigs in the true (and 
offensive) sense of the word. r 

We should have had a Review of him also ; but were bothered with the 
size of the four octavos. C. N.7] 





STANZAS. 


I nEvER cast a flower away, 

The gift of one who cared for me ; 
A little flower—a faded flower, 

But it was done reluctantly. 


I never looked a last adieu 
To things familiar, but my heart 
‘ Shrank with a feeling, almost pain, 
Even from their lifelessness to part. 


I never spoke the word “ Farewell !” 
But with an utt’rance faint and broken ; 

An earth-sick yearning for the time, 
When it shall never more be spoken. 
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XPH A’EN {YMIIOEIO KYAIKOQN MEPINIZSZSOMENAQN 
HAEA KQTIAAONTA KA@HMENON OINOTIOTAZEIN. 
/ PHOG. ap. Ath. 
[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning, “’Tis n1GHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 
*“NoT TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE ; 
** BuT GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes.} 

C. N. ap. Ambr. 


Present—Timotuy Ticker, Ese., EnsicN ODOHERTY, THE ErtTrick 
SHEPHERD, AND Mr JONATHAN SPIERS. 


ODOHERTY. 

Yes, Tickler, you are, after all, quite in the right—I took the other side 
merely for the sake of conversation. 

TICKLER. 

Aye, and if my young friend here had happened to be called away half-an- 
hour ago—aye, or if I had happened not to be in the exact humour for squa- 
bashing, and particularly for squabashing you—what would have been the con- 
—— Morgan ?—what would have been the consequence, you care- 


ODOHERTY, 
Why, I suppose, I should have helped to 
** Give to the press one preux-chevalier more,” 
as the old zigzag of Twickenham says, or ought to say. Pope was decidedly 
the Z of Queen Anne’s time—his dunces were the progenitors of the present 
Cockneys. 
HOGG. 


Wheesht—wheesht—for heaven’s sake dinna name thae creatures again—I’m 
sure they’re doon enough at ony rate. But really, Mr Tickler, are ye no ower 
hasty >—Od, man, (whispering Timothy,) the lad might have turned out a ge- 
nius. 

TICKLER. 

No whispering at Ambrose’s, Hogg.—Here, Jonathan, boy—here’s the Great 
Boar of the Forest grunting into my ear, that we may be spoiling a genius in 
your honourable person—What say you to this, my hearty ?—Do you really 
now—but sans phrase now—do you really take yourself to be a genius? _ 

HOGG, (aside to ODoherty. ) ine & 

He takes his toddy brawlies, at ony rate. 

ODOHERTY. 

Hogg remarks that our youthful friend is. a promisi punchifier—But this, 
even this, I fear, may still leave the matter a little dubious—bibimus indocti 
doctique. as 

HOGG. y 

Jeering at me, I daursay—but what signifies that >—Here, Mr Jonathan, 
you're a very fine douce lad—never Ph a what thae proud-nosed chiels tell 
you—put out the poem or the novell—Whilk of them said ye it was? 

MB SPIERS. 
_A romantic tale, sir, interspersed with verses. 
HOGG. 


Is there a gay feck o’ verses ? 
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A considerable number, ex Goresabet Ge ate, air, give vent to their 
feelings in a poetical form, sir: * 


HOGG. 
Aye, that’s a - auld fashiom—A real novell — has ay her keeli~ 
vine in her pouch, and some bit back of # letter, or auld mantuamaker’s count, 


or something or other, to put down her bit sonnet on, just after she’s been 
stolen, or robbed, or, what's waur, maybe-+-— 


TICKLER. 
Hold , Hogg. Jonathan Spiers’ book iss a retty book, I 
Pt aecm is verses ave very well imtroduced—very Sawa 


ODOHERTY. 
Why, Hogg himself, in one of his recent: masterpieces, has given the finest 
masigie of the eusy and unaffected introduction of the ornament of oceasionab 
7a in a prose romance. | 
TICKLER, (aside to O Doherty.) 
Ri. what y ou are alluding to. Is this in al a Confessions bed the 
Sinner,’ which I see advertised ? 
ODOHERTY. 

No, ’tis in the “* Three Perils of Man.” One of the chief characters of that 
work is a bona fide poet, and this personage never opens his mouth, but out 
comes a bona fide regular psalm-measure stanza of four lines. In the Pirate, 
to be sure, old Norna spouts most unconscionably ; but even she must knock 
under to the poet of Hogg. 

TICKLER, (rings—enter Ambrose.) 
‘Mr Ambrose, have you the Three Perils of Man fn the house? al yew! 
bring them forthwith. 
AMBROSE, (indi iy’) 
Sir, Mr Hogg’s works form part of the standin urniture of the tap-room. 
ODOHERTY, (aside aside } 
Standing furniture, I will be sworn: 
AMBROSE.. 


I rather think, Mr Macmurdo, the great drover from Angus, has one of tlie 
volumes just now ; but he seemed getting very drowsy, and I shall perhaps: 


be able to extract it. ( Exit.) 
HOGG, (aside. . [ 
Honest man !—he’s surely been sair forfa tem the!day st abe therkets:: ne 
ODOHERTY. 


a another character in the same book—a priest ; and what:think © 
ye is Why, pure Chaldee, to be sure. ; 
TICKLER. * 
Chaldee manuscript you mean, I suppose. Well, I see no harm in this. 


HOGG. 
It’s a’ perfect nature. If I liked I could speak nothing but poetry—deil a 
hait of prose—frae month’s end to month’s end—It come like tte betters 
ODOHERTY. - 


In a lordly dish, to be sure. Come, Hogg, I take you at your went. Stick 
to your psalm-tune then. 
HOGG. 
Now stedfastly adhere will I, 
Nor swerve from this again, 
But speak in measuredmelody 
For ever more. Amen! ad W 
TICKEER. 
Hurra ! Hogg for ever! that’s where = exordium, James. Could you 
match him wane) Jonathan ? 
HOGG. . 
There is no poet, no not one, 
Nor yet uo —, 
Whose ready rhymes like these cau run, 
Which my lige do express. 
Vou. XV. 4Y¥ 
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Yea all the day eontinually 

en ee 
Like river that not waxeth a. 


sis best Oe Se 
it so t e 
Of Bashan—— 





FICKLER. 

Come, Hogg—in virtue of the power which Christopher gave me when he 

took the gout, you are absolved, and hereby I do absolve you.—One rhyme 
more, you great pig, and I’ll have you sealded on the spot. 


HOGG. 
The piteher’s om eauld, at ony rate. Ye had better ring, and bid Am- 
brose ite on the big boiler at ance.—And as for you, Jonathan Spiers, they 
were deaving us wi saying there was nae opening in the literary world,—Me 
away, that canna be said, my braw lad 
ODoHERTY. 
Come, Hogg, 2 joke’s a joke—we’ve had enough of this. There is no open 


ing in the literary world. 
HOGG. 


Weel, Jonathan, if Byron and me canna make an opening between us, I’m 
thinking maun. just ca’ canny, and wait till ye see out ODoherty and the 
Author of Waverley—I reckon them about the next to Byron and me. 

TICKLER, (aside.) 

Either of their little fingers well worth you both.——But, however—Come, 
Hogg, supposing Jonathan reaily to reject my poor advice, what would be your 
counsel? Come now, remember ’tis a serious concern :—so be for once the sa- 
gacious master of the sagacious Heetor. 

ere HOGG. 

I would be for Jonathan trying a good, rowsing, independent Tory paper- 
Deil a paper I see’s worth lighties one’s pipe wi. It would surely do. 

TICELER. 

E daresay Jonathan’s ambition aimed at rather higher concerns ; but no 

matter, what have you to say against the papers, Jemmy ? 
HOGG. 

Just that they’ re a’ clean trash—the. Scots anes, I mean. There’s the 
Scotsmari-—it was lang the only ane that had ony bit spice of the deevil in’t, 
and it’s noo turned as douce and as doited as the very warst of them, since that 
créature turned Ricardo Professor, or what ca’ ye e't. He was a real dour, 
ugly, sulky beast, but still he wasa sage they’re mere dirt the lave o° 
them—just.the beast’s leavings—perfect dir 

seer 
What say ye to the Weekly ae ye ? 


Too—too—too—too—too! By’r Lady, ane Master Lieutenant—too !—too! 
—too !—too !—too !—pheugh ! 
TICKLER. 
“The Courant, Hogg? 


HOGG. - 
An edificationing paper, I’ll no deny. [t has a’ the farms and roups. I 
couldna do without the Courant. 
TICKLER. 
What sort of paper did you wish Jonathan to set up—A Beacon, perhaps ? 
HOGG. 
A Bescon ! ! Gude pity us, Timotheus,—are you gaun dementit a’thegither ? 
I thought ye said Jonathan was a prudent, quict, respectable laddie—wishing 
to make his way in the warld—and “ your ain sense tells you,” as Meg. Dods 
says about the lad remaining im the room with Miss Mowbray, that, though 
your Anti-jacobins, and John Bulls, and yet Post-Bags, and sae on, do 
very weel in the great Babel of Lunnun, the like o’ thae things are quite he- 


in this small atmosphere of the Edinbro’ meridian—the folk here 
canna thole’t. 
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TICKLER. iid onl 
Jonathan might try a good daily paper in London—that is much wanted at 
present. Indeed, a new one is wanted every three or four years ; for the chaps 
that succeed soon get too rich and fat for their business. Stoddart is quite 4 
Bourben man now. The Courier is verging te conciliation. 





ODOHERTY. 

By the bye, some dandies always pronounce Courier, as if it were a French 
moe courié——Did you hear our friend Peter’s joke upon this at Inverness ? 

, TICKLE: 

Not I—What was it ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Why, a young Whig wit asked some witness before the venerable Jury 
Court, “ Are you in the habit of taking in the Courié, sir?” Upon this,‘ Pa- 
trick, in cross-examination, says, *‘ Are you in the habit, sir, of taking in the 
Morning Po— ?” doa 

i, Pennd-<tint enveghatthaeaiion. 1 weaker you, Oleiene, 

Very well, Peter !—But enoug e . I wonder you, Odo > 
don’t think of patching up the Memoirs pr 5 Aine could emily. qnees 
what sort of stud they were ; and, at any rate, an edition of 10,000 w sell 
ere the trick could be discovered. 

ODOHERTY. : 

Why, I flatter myself, if it were discovered, the book would still be good 
enough to sell on its own bottom. But the booksellers are turning so deucedly 

ueamish now-a-days, there’s really no opening for a little fair quizzification. 

ere was Hooke went to Colburn about his Foote; Colburn remarked, it was 

a pity there was none of Foote’s private correspondence to be. got. hold of.— 

** Pooh, pooh !” quoth Theodore, “ J’ll make a volume of it in three weeks.” 

Colburn took fright at this, and the thing stopped. What a pity now! Would 

a the gee have been all the better for being not Foote's, but the Grand 
aster’s ) vied 


TICKLER. dhedlate 
To be sure they would ; and, after the Memoirs of Byron that Colburn did 
publish—old -scissars work—he need not have. been quite so. sensi- 


tive, I would have thought. But there’s no saying as to these . Col- 
burn’s getting deuced rich upon the Literary Gazette, Lady Morgan, The 
Writer Tam, and the rest of these great Guns of his, I have a notion. 
. ; ODOHERTY. om 
To be sure he is.—But,-as for Byron’s Memoirs, why, I can tell you I. have 
read the book myself, twice over ; and, what is more, you will read it your- 
self within a month or six weeks’ time of this present. 5 
TICKLER- . 
Aye ?—how ?—indeed ?—Well, you surprise me! 
. ODOHERTY. 
Why, the fact is, that the work had been copied, for the ange — 
a great lady in Florence ; and it is well known in London, Galignani 
. bought the MS., and that it will be out in Paris forthwith.—But is this real- 
ly news for you ? 
HOGG. 
It’s news—and blythe news too—to me, for ane. But, I say, Ensign, speak 
truth now—Am I mentioned ? ‘ 
ODOHERTY. 
Frequently. 


HOGG. 
Dear me! what does he say of me ?—nae ill, I'll be sworn—I ay took his 
part, I’m sure. 
ODOHERTY. 
eee ne your part, too, on the whole—He your Queen’s Wake 
and C most stentoriously ; and on the whole you justice—You are 
HOGG. 


‘The Dictionary !—was he at an English Dictionary: too ?—Od, I would like 
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see myself quoted in the ‘Dictionary—A bit of Hogg in below a bit 
y it Soubtioek wesyrenalt : 1 sata ot 


ODUHERTY. 
In the next Dictio that appears, tio question, you will be gratified with 
complimente-bu the dictionary of Byron is quite another 
ee of ka BH One ee tm wwe se toro “ware of a dictionary 
of i ds and y arranged, with defi- 
nitions of their charaeters—criticisms on their works (when hoy hal stip 
and generally a few specimens of -their correspondence. To me this volume 
seemed, on whole, the most amusing of the three* ; 
 m0GE. > 
— doubt it—Oh, the ne’er-do-weels, to gang awa and burn sic a book 
as 
ODOHERTY. 
Pooh! I tell you ‘tis no¢ burnt—you will see it in the course of the 
summer. " 
TICKLER. 
After all, it eould not well have been published by Murray—Galignani, or 
some foreigner or other, was the only plan. 
= ODOHERTY. ; 
Why, there may be two opinions as ‘te this. It was at one time under- 
stood that Murray was to have employed my excellent friend Tegg to bring 
the thing fort t perhaps ‘Tom would have been overnice. 
1 0 (ROWLER, 
““O, as to that, you know Davidson’s name could have stood alone, as in the 
casé of the first canto of the Don. 
va caeid At ‘ODOHERTY. ; 
- "Hang it, you are forgetting that infernal narrow-minded old quiz of a Chan- 
‘eelor—his abominable punctilios about the injunctioning law, you know, have 
entirely done away with the temptation to publish improper books. There isan 
English judge and cabinet-man.for you! Discountenancing Don Juan— 
‘Strangling Byron’s Memoirs, (so far as the English MS. was in question)— 
pam, 0 bg doings—we shall ae went nation soon, I calculate. 
oak HOGG, . 
M ings on yoar auld pow, 
’ Fa daha ™my > © . ’ 
And yet, I’m doom’d glad that the lady in Florence had had a copy of Byron's 
MS.’ 't have a gay hantle letters o’ Byron’s in - ain dask—I wonder what 


the trade would give a body for a sma’ volume of his epistolary eorrespond- 
ence wi his friends. Mis 


ODOMERTY. 

Not one rap—His letters to John Murray will be quite a sufficient ‘dose of 
idegpiioes—tent, to be sure, they mayn’t be printed-just immediately. 
> Ue TICKLER. 

' Net in day, I caleulate—you young dogs may expect to outlive both me 
and John uieaplines will sl! the whale of it, ededsund you, Jonathan. 
—— I, long ere then, shall be enjoying the conversation of Byron him- 

' Byba ye Keupecrwr avdpor Innoors worore, +* 
Hees xas veeAn xexerrpepeevory ads wor cures 
Hedsos Qacbwr smidegnetarty axTivEe sooty 
Ovd” bwor av oTEYNTS LOG Bpavoy asegoerre 
Oud’ svar as) con yaser aw vearvober wgotpamnTai— 
Helas! helas! Qew, womos, »! och! och ! . 


‘.. || H@6G, wc 
Hech, sirs ! what’s a’ this rumbleterow ?—what’s ailing Mr Tickler? 
ODOHERTY. 
_., You upon pale Cocytus’ shore }--yeu old piece of whip-cord !—I’ll back 
you to nipety-five as readily es if you were a sinecurist.—And besides, to be 





aw 
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serious, I hope you*don’t mean to keep company with a youder, ' 
quan pastes dias iting ut cham athlio vaca While sors 7¢Gom Qapnes: 
TICKLER. 

Come, ODoherty—I know very well you ni Lgunneped as to this. 
But, now that Lord Byron is dead, you must really étintim your. gah, Mor- 
gan ODoherty.—We have lost a great. man, sir—a truly great mali—-Giie of 
the very fow really. great men of might that our age has witnessed. ; 

ODOHERTY. 

‘Not at all, my dear youth—by no manner of means, ny 

— and a very clever poet ; but, as to his being either a truly gteat man, 
t poet, I must altogether differ from you.—Why, sir, he has 
Sain eclrigied t work behind him ;.and his:charaeter was not great... « 


TICKLER. 
I don’t admit all that.—But, taking the first thing you say to be so for a 
moment, what is the great. work that-we have of Alceus, of ven of 


Pindar, or of Sallust, or of Petronius?—and yet these, I take it, were great 
people, and are so even in your — 


t nevis tiene tell of ene, of theta af afare sinap. cs ton ee 
Jonathan ? 
MR SPIERS. 


. O fie, Mr Hogg !—never heard of Sallust ? ; 
ODOHERTY, 
Yes, Tickler, m fellow, but you are not stating case fairly.— 
These people have left glorious fragments—enough to make us believe what 
other great people say of the works that have perished: but, misery en that 


infernal engine the press !—the next worst thing after gunpowder—Byran’s 


never can exist.—Spite of fate, the whole mass of lumber exists, and 


exist, and nobody, in modern times, will take the trouble to eonha 
few fine bits Byron really may have produced, and place them toe de 
of the world, epee mares Spina Hae This is the 
vilry of your modern authorship. 
' TICKLER. 
Has Candide, then, no separate existence of its own ?—Does suybally, Fal 
read that glorious thing, or the Princess of Babylon, or , trouble 
heads with thinking of the existence of Premiieland the’ Uni History, 
ee ee nar npr diy, gor and Historiés >—Not at 
-all, my heart Manon Lescaut, does it diminisht heir 


delight that tho as Abbe wo wrote i published fifty volumes, or more, of bad. na 
vels, which no human creature above the calibre of a Turnipologist would now 
endure three of ?—Or do I, in reading Goldsmith’s Essays, bother my- 
-self with. his istory of Animals, or his History of Rome?—Or.do any of us 
enjoy ‘Tam o’ Shanter the less, because Dr Currie’s edition contains all that 
of Burns’s Epistles to Mrs Dunlop, George Thomson, &c. ?—Or wlio the 
devil has ever even heard the name the five-hundredth part of the 
productions which flowed from the pens of Fielding and Smollett, or. their 


_ great masters, Le Sage and Cervantes? The critiques of the Doctor, thé pla yo 


the Justice, the many bitter bad plays and novels of the Author of Don 

ote, and the myriads of bad plays, and bad books of all kinds, of the Author 
of the Devil on Two Sticks—these matters are “oo os Po well I forgotten, I sup- 
pose ; and what signifies this to the Student o 

Commodore Trunnion, or Parson Trulliber ?—Come, wenn 8 eo ahem beat 


; now, like a fair man. 


ODOHERTY.: — 
You spout nobly when your breath is once up ; but, scriously ieee’ wha 


_ are the works of Byron that you think will be remembered ‘in honour ? and 


— is the sort of name altogether that you think he will bear, 
** When we're all coldand musty; . i 
A hundred years hetice ?” ; > iva 
TICKLER. 


5 | think Byron's Childe Harold, Corsair, Lare, Pe eiraeh tia part, sill 
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be remembered in the year of grace 1924 ; and I think the name of Byron will 
then be ranked as.the third name of: one great era of the imaginative litera- 
ture of England ; and this I think is:no trifle. ‘ 


HOGG. 
After Sir Walter and me? , 
’ “TICKLER. 

No, Hogg, to be honest, before you, my dear creature. Yes, before you. 
Before everybody else in the line, my dear James, except the author of the 
Bride of Lammermoor, and the author of Ruth. I name the two best’ and 
most pathetic works of the two best, and, to my feeling, most pathetic writers 
of our day—the only two—I speak with disparagement to no one—that have 
opened up apg new fields of their own. For, after all, I do not uphold 


Byron so much on the score of original invention, as on that of original energy. 
HOGG. 
Original energy ! what means that, being interpreted ? 
; TICKLER. 


Why, I mean to say, that mere energy of thought and language may be 
aie’ so far as to make, I do not say a poet of the very highest class, but a poet 
of a very high one—and I say that Byron’s energy was of this kind—and I say 
that his place is immediately behind the all but Homeric magician of the 
North, and the all but Miltonic prophet of the Lakes. There's my apophthegm 
—for that, I think, Jemmy, is your name for anything you don’t understand. 


HOGG. 

Many thousand thanks to you, Mr Timothy Tickler of Southside. 

ODOHERTY. 

The fact is, that Byron was a deuced good rattling fellow ; a chap that 
could do most things he had seen anybody else do before him, just as I could 
write five hundred first-rate songs, a Ja Tom Moore, or a /a James Hogg, if I 
hada mind. The far greater part of his composition was decidedly of this 
class—his short narrative octosyllabic was as decidedly a copy of Walter 
Scott, as that of the Queen’s Wake—his “‘ deep feeling of nature,”—ha ! ha! 
ha !—in the third canto of Harold, and other subsequent concerns, was the re- 
sult of his having read then—and a hint that he had not, more shame to him, 
read before—the poetry of that old Pan of the woods, W. W.—His Beppo 
was the visible by-blow—a vigorous one, I admit—of Whistlecraft—his Man- 
fred was a copy of Goethe, and his Deformed Transformed was at once a half- 
formed-and a deformed transformation of the Devil and Doctor Faustus, of 
anys unintelligible, cloud-compelling, old Meerschaumite.—Shall I go 
on ‘ 

HOGG. 

As lang as you like, my dear fellow—but you wunna make out Wordsworth 
to have written Parasina for a’ that—no, nor Frere to have ever had one can- 
to of Don Juan in his breeks. Pooh! pooh ! ODoherty, you might as weel tell 
me that Shakespeare was the copyist of the auld idiots that wrote the original 
Henry Fifths, King Johns, and so forth. Byron was the great man, sir. 

ODOHERTY. 

(ll give you this much—I do believe he might have been a great man, 
if he cut verse fairly, and taken to prose. My humble opinion is, that 
verse will not thrive again in our tongue. Our tongue is, after all, not an 
over-melodious one. I doubt if even Shakespeare would not have done well 
to cut it—at least it always a to me, that when he writes what the critics 
call prose, he is most poetical. What say you to Hamlet's talk with Rosencrantz 
and Gildenstern ?—‘‘ This overhanging vault, look ye, fretted with golden 
fires,” &c. &c. &c.—Is not that. poetry, sir? At any rate, the fact is, that 
Byron never could versify, and that his Memoirs and his private letters are the 
only things of his, that I have ever seen, that gave me, in the least degree, the 

_ notion of a fine creature enjoying the full and unconstrained swing of his facul- 
ties. Hang it! if you had ever seen that attack of his on Blackwood—or, 
better still, that attack of his on Jeffrey, for puffing Johnny Keats—or, best 
of all perhaps, that letter on Hobhouse—or that glorious, now I think of it, 

* that inimitable letter to Tom Moore, giving an account of the blow-up with 
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Murray eng the Pid cg sane { foe | 5 ye bet o— these, you 
would never have t of menti any yron’s—no, 
wee evets his epigvante of than egiia, Which aus eel ooait five doa of Per 
rasinas and Prisoners of Chillon, and—— 

TICKLER. 

Stuff! stuff! stuff!—But I take it you’re quizzing within the club—which 
you know is entirely contra bonos mores. Drop this, Ensign. 

tell pyeaangit ks, when they are printed 

I am dead serious. I ‘ou, Byron’s wor, a 
will decidedly fling his ali into total oblivion. You, sir, that have merely 
read his hide-bound, dry, barking, absurd, ungrammatical cantos of Don Juan, 
and judge from them of Byron’s powers as a qe are in the most pitiable 
position imaginable. One thumping Paragraph fa h aeer honest thorough- 
going letter of his to Douglas Kinnaird, or Murray in the olden time, is worth 
five ton of that material. I tell you once again, he never wrote in verse with 
perfect ease and effect—verse never was his natural language, as it was with 
Horace or Boileau, or Pope or Spenser, or any of those lads that could not 
write prose at all. When he wrote verses, he was always translating—that is to 
say, beastifying—the prose that already existed in his pericranium. ‘There was 
nothing of that rush and flow that speaks the man rhyming in spite of himself, 
as in the Battle of Marmion, or Hamilton’s Bawn, or any other first-rate poem. 
No, no—he counted his feet, depend upon it—and, what: is less pena » he 
did not always count them very accurately. Of late, by Jupiter, he produced 
— of the most awful virulence. I take it the Odontists had bribed 

im. 5 
ra3 TICKLER. 

Why, whom do you call a good versifier, then ? 

ODOHERTY. 

We have not many of them. Frere and Coleridge are, I think, the most 
perfect, ‘being at once more scientific in their ideas of the matter than any 
others now alive, and also more easy and delightful in the melody which they 
themselves produce. We have no better things in our language, looking mere= 
ly to versification, than the psycological curiosity— 


** A damsel, with a dulcimer, 
Tn a vision once I saw, 

It was an Abyssinian maid, 

And on a dulcimer she play’d, 
Singing of Mount Abora,” &c. 


Or Frere’s translation of the Frogs, printed long ago in Ebony. Do you re- 
member the verses, in particular, which old North used to read, with a few li- 
teral alterations, as a fine cut at Joseph Hume, Peter Moore, and the other 
grand leaders of the Whig party now ? 


‘* Foreign stamp and vulgar mettle raise them to command and place, 
Brazen, counterfeit pretenders, flunkies of a flunky race ; 

Whom the Whigs of former ages scarce would have allowed to stand, 
At the sacrifice of outcasts, as the scape-goats of their band.” 


Byron seldom or never made verses equal, merely verses, to the like of 
these. When he did, it was by a strict imitation of ‘something his ear had 
caught in the versification of some preceding poet. As for the Spenserian, you 
well know that whenever his sweep of stanza did not vividly recall Thomson | 
be old Edmund himself, the stanza was execrably hard, husky, and unswal- 
owable. 
TICKLER, (solemaly.) 
* Tambourgi, tambourgi, thy larum afar 
Gives hope to the valiant, and promise of war !’ 
ODOHERTY+... 
Come, come, Timotheus, don’t throw your. chair back in that abominable 
Yankee-doodle fashion—Stick to the argument, sir—don’t lounge and spout. 
12 
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a won 1 TICKLER. Ta 
The nightingale’s high note is heard - 
~ It is the hour when lever’s vows 
Seem sweet in every whisper’d word ;— 
And gentle winds and: waters near 
Make music to the lonely ear ;— 
Each flower the dews have lightly wet, © 
And in thesky the stars are met; 
And on the waves a deeper blue, 
And on the leaf'a browner hue, 
oe - pete at that cledr obscure, 
80 darkly pure, 
Which Yollows the decline of day, 
As twilight melts beneath the moon, away.” 


HOGG. 


A 7 oy, man, these are verses. (Aside to Spiers.) Do you think they’re as 
good 1a} ny ? 


TICKLER. 

Listen to me one moment more, ODoherty. The fact, sir, stands simply thus ; 
—It is obvious to any one who is capable of casting a comprehensive eye over 
things, that there are three different great-veins of thought and sentiment 
ity sap ae ae of the world ; and I held it to be equally clear, that Eng- 

has furnished at least one great poetical expositor and interpreter for each 
of the three. This, sir, is the Age of Revolution. It is an age in which earth 
rocks to and fro upon its foundations—in which recourse is had to the elements 
of all things—in which thrones, and dominations, and principles, and powers, 
and opinions, and creeds, are all alike subjected to the sifting of the winds of 
Intellect, and the tossing and lashing of the waves of Passion.—Now, there are 
three ways in which the mind of S Copetig te may look at all this—there are 
three parts among which it ‘choo First, there is the spirit of scorn of 
that which is old—of univ distrust and derision, mingled up with a cer- 
tain phrenzy of indignation and innovating fury—Here is Byron—Then 
there is the high heroic spirit of veneration for that which has been—that still 
deeper, that infinitely more hae rg distrust, which has for its object 
this very and storm of coxcombical innovation which I have been de- 
scribing—This is Scott—the noble bard of the noble—the prop of the vene- 
rable towers and temples, beneath which our fathers worshipped and did ho- 
mage in the days of a higher, a purer, a more chivalric race.—This is the voice 
that cries—ZIn defence—! - 


** Faster come, faster come, 
Faster and faster,— 
Page, vassal, squire, and groom, 
= Tenant and master : 
Come as the winds come, 
When forests are rending ; 
‘Come as the waves come, r 
When navies are stranding !” 


And there is yet a third spirit—the spirit of lonely, meditative, high-souled, 
and yet calm-souled men—of him who takes no part in sounding or obeying 
the war-pipe of either array—the far-off, philosophic contemplator, who, tarn- 
ing from the turmoil, out of which he sees no escape, and penetrated with a 
pene loathing of all this mighty clamour, about things, at the best, but 

eeting and terrestrial, plunges, as it were, imto the quiet, serene. ocean- 
depths of solitary wisdom, there to forget the waves that boil upon the surface 
—there to brood over the images of eternal and undisturbed truth and beauty. 
—This is Wordsworth ;—hear how he describes a poet’s tomb.— 


. 


hy denmuntennunth a hermit’s 
Would break the silence of this dell. 
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It is not quiet—is not ease, iat 
But something deeper far than these. 
The separation that is here . 
Is of, the grave—and. of austere 

And happy feelings of the dead : 

And therefore was it rightly said, 
That Ossian, last-of all his race, 
Lies buried in this Jonely place.” 


i HOGG. ols 
Hech me !—I’ll be buried beside Yarrow mysell!.. ..: 
ODOHERTY. © 010. 

And dug up, no doubt, quite fresh and lovely; ‘like this new hero of yours, 
one hundred summers hence.’ I hope ane vill take care tobe buried in the 
top-boots, by the by—they will gratify the speculators‘of the year two thou- 
sand and two. 

Uys PICKLER. 

So Byron is, after all, to be buried in Greece—Quite right. His suspira- 
tion was originally from thence—his muse always oe a broader pinion 
whenever she hovered over the blue Aigean.' Proudly let him lie on Sunium ! 
loftily let his spirit gaze at midnight upon the rocks of Salamis! 

; ODOHERTY. 

So be it. But I have still one word to say to you anent his Lordship of By- 
ron. Byron was by no means, Mr Timothy, the Jacobin Bard that you seem 
to hold him. I'll be shot if he ever penned one stanza without feeling the 
comme av ay, sir, hé was indeed “ Byron my Baron,” and 'that to the back- 

ne. Pe ° , 

TICKLER. 

You are quite right, ODoherty, and I would have said the same thing if 
Hogg had not interrupted me. The fact is, that Byron took the walk I men- 
tioned, but he did not take it in that singleness of heart and sou] with which 
the two other gentlemen took to theirs, No, sir, he was too good by nature 
for what he wished to be—he could not drain the blood of the cavaliers out of 
his veins—he could not cover the coronet all over with the red night-cap—he 
could not forget that he was born-a lord, a gentleman, an 1, sa) gentleman, 
and an English lord ;—and hence the contradictoriness which has done so much 
to weaken the effect of his strains—hence that self-reproaching melancholy 
which was eternally crossing and unnerving: him--hence. the impossibility of 
his hearing, without a quivering pulse, ay, even after all his. thundering trum- 
pets about Washington, America, Republics, and fiddle-de-dees, the least echo 
of what he in his very last poem so sweetly alludes to— 


lads of i a 
Heart ba of green Erin or grey ‘Hig 8, 
That bring Lochaber back to. eyes that roam - 
O’er far Atlantic Continents or Islands— 
The calentures of music that o’ereome* 
All mountaineers with dreams that they.are nigh lands 


No more to be beheld but in such! visions’— 


Hence the dark heaving of soul with which he must have written, in his Ita- 
lian villezgiatura, that Sesciiption of his’own ‘lost, forfeited, ancestral seat—I 
can repeat the glorious verses. 


*¢ It stood embosom’d in a happy bays 
Crown’d by high woodlands, where the Druid oak 
Stood like Caractacus in act to rally d bog 
His host, with broad arms *gainst the thunder-stroke ; 
And from beneath his boughs were seen-to sally 
The dappled foresters—as day awoke, 
The branching stag swept down with all his herd, 
To quaff'a brook which murmur'd like a bird. 
Vor. XVI. -! ov le: i Z 
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‘+ Before the mansien lay a lucid lake, 

Broad as transparent, » and freshly fed 
By a river, which its soften’d way did take 

In currents through the calmer water spread 
Around : the wild fowl — in Haart ery 

And sedges, brooding in their liqui 3° 
The woods sloped downwards to its brink, and stood 
With their green faces fix’d upon the flood. 


6 Tts ee pore into ped cascade, ia 

iS) ing with foam, until, again subsiding, 
Its chelller ecbdiheciliive an infant made 

Quiet—sank into softer ripples, gliding 
Into a rivulet ; and thus allay’d, 

Pursued its course, now gleaming, and now hiding 
Its windings ner the woods ; now clear, now blue, 
According as the skies their shadows threw. 


‘** A glorious remnant of the Gothic pile, 
(While yet the church was Rome’s) stood half apart 
In a grand arch, which once sereened many an aisle. 
These last had disappear’d—a loss to art : 
The first yet frown’d superbly o'er the soil, 
And kindled feelings in the roughest heart, 
Which mourn’d the power of time’s or tempest’s march, 
In gazing on that venerable arch. 
“¢ Within a niche, nigh to its pinnacle, 
Twelve saints ose stool sanctified in stone ; 
But these had fallen, not when the friars fell, 
But in the war which struck Charles from his throne, 
When each house was a fortalice—as tell 
The annals of full many a line undone, 
The gallant cavaliers, who fought in vain 
For those who knew not to resign or reign. 


‘¢ But in a higher niche, alone, but crown’d, 
The Virgin Mother of the God-born child, 
With her son in her blessed arms, look’d round, 
pasos Mr one chance when all beside was spoil’d ; 
She made the earth below seem holy ground. 
This may be superstition, weak or wild, 
But even the faintest relics of a shrine 
Of any worship, wake some thoughts divine. 
“ A mighty window, hollow in the centre, 
Shorn of its glass of thousand colourings, 
Through which the deepen’d glories once could enter, 
Streaming from off the sun like seraph’s wings, 
Now yawns all desolate: now loud, now fainter, ? 
The gale sweeps through its fretwork, and oft sings 
The ow! his anthem, where the silenced quire 
Lie with their hallelujahs quench’d like fire. 


‘* But in the noontide of the moon, and when 
The wind is winged from one point of heaven, 

There moans a strange unearthly sound, which then 
Is musical—a dying accent driven 

Through the huge arch, which soars and sinks again. 
Some deem it but the distant echo given 

Back to the night wind by the waterfi 

And harmonized by the old choral wall. 


*¢ Others, that some inal shape, or form 
Shaped by decay ce, hath given the power 
( less than of Memnon’s statue, warm 
In Egypt’s rays, to harp at a fix’d hour) 
To this grey ruin, with a voice to charm. 
Sad, but serene, it sweeps o’er tree or tower : 
The cause I know not, nor can solve ; but such 
The fact :—1’ve heard it,—.once perhaps too much. 
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‘¢ Amidst the court a Gothic fountain play’d, 
Symmetrical, but deck’d with carvings quaint— 
Strange faces, like to men in saanuaiis 
And here perhaps 4 monster, there a Saint : 
The spri sh’d through grim mouths, of granite made, 
‘And sparkled into basins, where it spent 
Tts little torrent in a thousand bubbles, 
dike man’s vain glory, and his vainer troubles.” 
HOGG. 
It is there—it is nowhere but there, that Byron’s ghost will linger. Ye ma 
k about Greece, and Rome, and America ; but ‘his heart was, after all, 
among the auld mouldering arches and oaks of his forefathers. I would not, 
for something, stand ae hour of black night below the shadow of that awful 
auld Abbey. Ghosts indeed !—I could face the spectres of auld priests and 
monks erow, I daursay—but od, man, what a ghost of ghosts will Syren be! 
TICKLER. 
Well said, James Hogg—Go on. 
HOGG, (having drunk off a tumbler.) 

I canna 5 ata what my feelings are as to some things—but I have them, 
& —- I an canted shout your grand diyisions jena pib-divinione, about 
ry ings and new things, and contemplative spirits revolutionary spirits, 
and what not—but this I ken, sirs, thet I chate bide to think that Br ’s 
dead. ‘There’s.a wonderful mind swallowed up somewhere—Gone ! and gone 
so young !—and maybe on the very threshold of his truest glory, baith as a man 
and as a peters makes me wae, wae, to think o’t. Ye'll laugh at me, Cap- 
tain ODoherty ; but it’s.as true as I’m telling ye, shall never see a grand 
blue sky fu’,of stars, nor look out upon the Forest, when all the winds of winter 
are howling over the wilderness of dry erashing branches, nor stand beside the 
sea to hear the waves roaring upon the rocks, without thinking that the spirit 
of Byron is near.me. .In the hour of awe—in the hour of gloom—in the boar 
of sorrow, and in the hour of death, I shall remember Byron ! 

TICKLER, 

Euge! Let no more evil be said of him. Ma r¥s ty Mafabou Togopaay eve Avra gam 

Peace be to the illustrious dead! - n¢ 
ODOHERTY, 

By all means, gentlemen—by all manner of means. Here, then, fill your 

glasses to the brim—and rise up—To the Memory of Byron! 
OMNES (rising.) 


t 


Fue Memory or Byron ! 
Air—The Last Rose of Summer. 


ODOHERTY, (Sings.) 


1, 

LaMENT for Lord Byron, 

In full flow of grief, 
As a sept of Milesians 

Would mourn o’er their chief ! 
With the loud voice of weeping, 

. With sorrow’s deep tone, 

We shall keen o’er our poet, 

** All faded and gone.” 


2.. 
Though far in Missolunghi 
Though the hands af th 
uu | the stranger 
His lone grave haye m8 
no foot from Old England 
Tts surface will trea 
Nor the sun of Old England 
~ Shine over its head ; 


3 
Yet, bard of the Corsair, 
High spirited Childe ; 
Thou who sang’st ‘of Lord Manfred 
The destiny wild ; 
Thou star, obese bright radiance 
Tilumined our verse; 
Our souls. cross the blue seas, 
To mourn o’er thy hearse. 


4, 
Thy faults and thy follies, 
Whatever they were, 
Be their memory di d 
As the winds of the air ; 
No from me 
On thy corse shall be thrown, 
Let the man who is sinless 
Uplift the first stone. 
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5. 6. 
In thy vigour of manhood But T hoped in my bosom 
Small praise from my. tongue That moment would come, 
Had thy fame, or thy talents, When thy feelings would wander 
Or merriment wrung ; ; Again to their home. 
For that church, and that state, and. _; ; For that soul, O lost Byron ! 
That monarch I loved, In brillianter hours, 
Which too oft thy hot censure ’. Must have turn’d to its country— 
Or rash laughter moved. Must still have been ours. 


Ca 
Now slumber, bright spirit ! 
Thy body, in. peace, 
Sleeps with heroes and sages, 
And poets of Greece ; 
While thy soul iti the tongue of 
Even greater than they, 
Is embalm’d till the mountains 
And seas pass away. 
nt TICKLER. 
. Very well, indeed, ODoherty ; I am glad to see that you really have some 
feeling about you still. Oh yes, man, that is what everybody must feel. 
' ibe 99 _ ODOHERTY. 
Fcel what >—why, what a proper old humbug you are, after all !—(Sings.) 


ae e) Be 
Oh! when. I am departed and passed away, 

Let’s have no lamentations nor sounds of ita 
Meet together, kind lads, o’er-a three-gallon bowl, 
And so toast the repose. of ODoherty’s soul. 

. Down, derry down. 


2, 
If my darling girl pass, gently bid her come in; 
To jain the bation she'll think it no sin; 
Though she choose a new sweetheart, and doff the black gown, 
She’ll remember ine kindly when down—-down—down— 
Down, derry down. 


Were you deep in for it about the battle, Tickler ?—I won five ponies ov 
Spring—that was all I had done. 

TICKLER. 

I have cut the pugilistic mania ever since the Thurtell business—it quite 
disgusted me with the ring. 

ODOHERTY. 
* Pooh! stuff of stuffs ;—you’re getting crazy, I believe.’ I suppose you shut 
Redgauntlet, whenever you came to that capital murder of Nanty Ewart and 
Master Nixon—the best thing in the book, in my humble opinion. 
HOGG. 

An awfu’ gruesome business, in truth. Weel, I think it’s a very gude book, 
now, Redgauntlet. .I consider jit as a very decent novel, I read him through 
without stopping ; and it was after supper, too, ere I got haud o’ the chiel. 

‘ ty TICKLER. 

Why, that’s not the worst way of judging of such affairs, James. My case 
was pretty much the same. "Tis a very excellent book, ‘a spirit-stirring one, 
and a spirit-sustaining one. It never hon. 

FS ODOHERTY. : 

I wish to God it had been written on in one even strain, no matter whether 
‘in the first or.in the third person ; but I hate all that botheration of Mr La-~ 
timer’s narrative, Mr Fairford’s narrative, and the Author of Waverley’s nar- 
rative. Indeed it is obvious he had got sick of that stuff himself ere he reach- 
ad the belly of the second volume, and had the sheets not gone to press, no 
doubt he would have altered it. 
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/ ROG) 
. [really ever noticed that- there was onything out-of the ordinary in this 
particular, : Tread it¢lean.on; till I got baith saireenand.a-sair heart... ._,.. 
} uy ef Inox aid TICKLER~ due oli o ot slasy 

Yes, yes—-these are: mere trifles. Give me such a stream of narrative, : 
give me‘one such glorious fellow as Auld Willie, and-I’m-pretty well off, Tc: 
culate. What a most terrific piece of diablerie. that is, the story of the old Ba- 
ron and his: Baboon. .. By Jupiter, they may talk of their Sintrams and thei 
Devil’s Elixirs‘as long as they please. That’s the best ghost. story ever I read. 
I speak for: myself—-and how gloriously the Fiddler tells it, which, by the way, 
is, all things considered, not the smallest part ofthe feat, ‘To, make a cat- 
witted;old, blind creature like that tell such.a tale, without for a moment 
using an expression out of his‘own character, and-yet tell it with such porten- 
tous, thrilling energy, and even sublimity of effect—this, sirs, is the perfec- 
tion, not of genius merely, but of tasfe and consummate art. ros 

ODOHERTY. 

Nanty Ewart) for my ‘money!’ Why,' Byron might have written for fifty 
years without digging the fiftieth partso deep into the human heart—ay, eyen 
the blackguard human heart he is so fond of. The attempt to laugh—and the 
stammered “‘ Poor Jess !”—and .then;that fearful sarcasm, “‘ he is killing me 
~and-I.am‘only sorry h¢ is so long about it.’-—These, sir, are.the undying 
quil. mouruts that will' keep this lad)afloat, although he should write books 
enough to fill the James Watt steam-boat.. f 


i ’ Mit HOGG. B.918 4 ; ) 

_ I kent' Peter Peebles brawlies—l’ve seen the doited body gaun gaping about 
the Parliament-House. five hundred. -times—I forget, his. real, ‘name Sonah. 
Peter’s really a weel-drawn character—he’s a very natural, delineation, tomy 


fancy. : : 
TICKLER, recwerl t aid 

Natural delineation! Well-drawn character,,indeed !—-Come, come, Jamie, 
he’s a prince, a king, an emperor of characters. Give us.one such a character, 
sir, and we will hoist you up till old Stedhard’s ridiculous caricature,be realized, 
and the top-boots of the Ettrick Shepherd are seen pinieat in the most inti- 
mate and endearing familiarity with the point-hose of Will Shakespeare. He's 
quite as good, sir, as any Malvolio, or Slender, that was ever painted by the 
hand of man. F build, in the true Catholic phrase, super hunc:-Petrum. 

ODOHERTY. , 

Nothing is so disgusting to meas the ehat of these :Cockneyfied, critics about 
those books. Prating, prating about fallings off, want of respect for the pub- 
lic, absurd haste, repetitions of Meg Merrilees, &c. &c. &¢.—P trouble them 
to shew{me the man that can give usa Meg Dods, or a Clara Mowbray, or one 
of these characters we have just been discussing. ‘Till then, I spurn their ba- 
laam with my heels.—The ouly person I really was sorry to see joining in the 
beastly stuff was Tom Campbell—but, to be sure, his dotage is sufficiently 
evident, from many ‘things besides that. zi s im ow aj 

18) TICKLER. t cil ich 

Ay, ay, poor Ritter Bann! He has gone down hill with a vengeance, tobe 
sure. 

i fis ob oe. abasint x u De sQDOMERTY. awis TD [is 3g Joh 

Spurn we with our:heels the Balaam and the Balaamites North, I)sup- 

pose; will be'squabashing them in the shape ofa Review. of Redgauntlet.... 
1. pa 2 atti TICKLER. Iwo dadieon oft-ava 

Not he, i’ faith. He was in a deuced rage with Ebony,.for wanting him to 
have a review of it. ‘He said he supposed the! néxt,thing would be to review 
Homer's Iliad, and.the Psalnis‘of David. And-after all, Kit-is,so far, right— 
everybody has; read a book of that sort as soom as yourself, and there. being 
nothing new in the kind of talent it displays, most people.are just as able.as 
any of us to make a decent judgments When another Ivanhoe, or anything 
ranking as the commencement of another fliglit altogether, makes its appear- 
ore en, no doubt, the old lad will touch the trumpet again+-not I think, 

ill then. 
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ODOHERTY. 

He is getting crustier and crustier every day.—One can scarcely get him to 

put in the’least puff now, merely to oblige a friend. Ebony does not like to 
a to him on the subject, particularly when his gout is flying about in 
fis horrid way ; but entre nous, he is by no means satisfied with old Christo- 
per: . He seldom or never mentions any of Blackwood’s books, which to me, 
must own, seems deuced unfair. But he’s so capricious, the old cock— 
rere is Gilbert Earle, now, a really clever thing too—but that ought to 
have been nothing, either here or there, when I asked him so small a favour. 
I sent him one of the handiest little articles on Master Gilbert you ever saw, 
‘and, by Jupiter, back it came by return of the caddie, with just this scrawled 
on the top in red ink, or beet-root sauce, I rather think. ‘ Out upon Nos 
vels”—these were the words of the Carmudgeon. 
‘ HOGG. 
Out upon Novels! keep us a’! . 
TICKLER. 

Gad ! I almost sympathize with Christopherus—there positively is too great 

he a sans phrase, now, what sort of a concern is this same Gilbert 
e | ‘ 
ODOHERTY. 

“Why, it is a work of real talent—I assure you—'pon honour it is—a very 
clever work indeed—and besides, it is publi hed Knight, a lad for 
whom I have a particular regard—’Tis a most melancholy tale—both the sub- 
ject and the style are after Adam Blair, but that does not prevent the au- 
thor’s exhibiting great and original talent in many of the descriptions.—By 
the by, he would suit you exactly in one thing, Hogg. Such a hand for de- 
scribing a pretty woman, has not often fallen in your way, I calculate. Upon 
my soul, I'm not very inflammable you know, and yet some of his pieces of 
this kind almost took away my breath—But read the book, lads, ber your- 
selves—ask for “ Some account of the late Gilbert Earle, Esq ,” written by 
himself, and published by Mr Knight. You will find the author to be one 
of these true fellows who blend true pathos with true luxury. Some of 
his bits, by'the by, may have caught your eye already, for he published 
one or two specimens of the affair in the Album. 

TICKLER. 

A clever and gentlemanlike periodical, which I am truly sorry to find stop- 
ped—at least I suppose it is so, for I have not lately heard the name. There 
were some capital contributors to that concern. ; 

ODOHERTY. 

I believe North has now enlisted some of the best of them ; but not the au- 

thor of the said Gilbert Earle, he being a Whig. He is a devilish nice lad, 
~ however, for all that. ; 
TICKLER. 


I perceive, ODoherty, that you have no notion of impartial criticism. You 
always sit down with a fixed resolution to abuse a fellow up hill and down 
dale, or else to laud him to the Empyrean. I suspect you are capricious as to 
these matters. 

ODOHERTY. 

Not at all. I always abuse my enemies, and puff my friends. So do all. the 
rest of the lads “‘of the wr,” if they had the candour to confess things—but 
that they have not, wherefore let perdition be their portion. 1, for my part, 
have no hesitation in avowing that I consider Burns's best, truest, and most 
‘touching line to be, ! 

» They had been fu’ for weeks together.” 
How could one hesitate about puffing him whose cigar-case has never been 
closed upon his fingers ? Do you know why Jeffrey has been so severe of late 
upon Doctor Southey ? 


TICKLER. 


Impertinence, that’s all—though I admit there és a pretty considerable d—d 
deal of humbug about him (ut yankice loquar.) 
ODOHERTY. 
The reason of Jeffrey’s spleen is obvious. The laureate invited him to ¢ea/ 
—invite a literary character of rank to a dish of catlap, and a thin, scraggy, 
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, butter-brodt, as the Germans call it, in their superb and now popularish 
Gialect. Why, there’s no saying what might have ha y had he set down 
the little man to a plate of hot kipper, or some nice. fried trouts; and then a 
bow! of cold punch, or a bottle of sauterne or markebrunner. That is the way 
to treat an editorof that magnitude, when he calls on you in your country 
house in the evening of'a fine summer’s day—more particularly when, as I be- 
lieve Jeffrey’s case really was, the said editor has dined at an earlier hour than 
he is accustomed to, and when, as I also understand to have been tlie fact’ on 
this occasion, the lad is evidently quite sober. In such circumstances the nos 
tion of the tea was a real betise. Southey was always a spoon ; but I wonder 
Coleridge could sit by without recollecting what sort of an appearance it would 
have, and tipping Betty a hint to bring in the broth. 

HOGG. fiery 
The broth! Het kail to the four hours, Captain? “t 
ODOHERTY. t 
Was Broth the word I used. I have been in Glasgow lately, you know. It 
has the same meaning there with punch—cold lime and rum punch, I mean— 
the best liquifier, perhaps, that has yet been invented for this season of the 
year. I prefer it, I confess, both to Sangareeand Brandy Panny. ‘These are 
morning tipples decidedly. 
TICKLER. : 
Come, you’re getting into your Maxim vein, I think. You are a 
seer Sdiorton of eae Ensign. be pnt ee the Code ODo- 
erty, sir, and produced it at once in a handy, little, juridical-looking, 
double Sutadlens. The work would be adh referred to. KC: 
- enden . “ _ i 
T am t in my legislatorial capacity, F admit. Nothing equal to me inmy 
ows Gieartaibat. As Byron has expressed it, I am at present 


‘ The Grand Napoleon of the realm of punch, ) 


or, rather, it should be of pawnch, for of late I’ve been patrouizing both sides 
of the victualling office. 
*ye beeth poaching in every corner of Kncheusi'd qaleervb) Big te 

Yes, you've been poaching in every corner of Ki s e. 

way, hear does the Doctor take up with your interference ? 
ODOHERTY. 

Oh! admirably—We understand each other thoroughly. Kitchener—his 
name, by the by, settles all disputes about the doctrine of predestination 
Kitchener is a prime little fellow—an excellent creature as earth contains. 
Why, here’s a man that has written three or four of the very best books ‘our 
age hath witnessed, as the puff-maker says; and what's far better, 
hearties, he gives one of the very best feeds going—quite the dandy. 
sauces! By jingo, I admire a man of this stamp. 

. HOGG. 

Deil doubts you—Wha doesna admire them that ean give ye’ baith'a gude 
book and a gude dintier? For my part, I admire a man that gives meé’the bare 
bit dinner, just itsell, without ony books. ’ 

ODOHERTY. 

The bare bit dinner! Oh, you ‘savage! You have no more right, sir, to open 
that cod’s-mouth of yours, for the purpose of uttering one syllable on any sub- 
ject connected with eating or drinking, than Macvey Napiér has to mention 

acon, or Professor Leslie to stand for the Hebrew chair, ora Negro or a Phrée- 
a to be classed among the genus rationale-—The bare dinner ! Oh; ye 
t ; 


HOGG. 
Some folk have a braw notion of themsells, Captain. ~ 
" ' ODOHERTY. 

If I could choose now—if I had Fortunatus’s cap in earnest—I’'ll tell 
you how I would do—By Jericho, 1 would breakfast with Lord Fife at Marr 
Such pasties! such cakes! what a glorious set’out, to be sure !—I 
should then kee stepping southwards—take my basin of mulligatawny and 
glass of cherry-brandy at Mrs Montgomery’s here en passant—get on to Bel« 
voir, or Burleigh, or some of these grand places on the road, in time for dinner, 
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nd tap just about twelve at the door of the Blue Posts—Prime whiskey-puach 
there; sirs.. If you were here, I ‘might probably trace back a bit so as to drop 
im/upon your third bowl. _ 
pov ont ") HOGG. 

oo to a —— '—You'll _ be a lang liver, I can tell 
you, Captain; if you go on at this rate.': You ouglit to marry a wife, sir, and 
sit down for a ecent, respectable head of a family— ate. had. your, braw 
spell-of devilry now. Marry some bit bonny body of an heiress, man, and 
turn ower a new leaf. 3 
ODOHERTY. 

With a gilt edge, you purpose. Well, I have some thoughts of the thing— 
the worst of it is, that I.am getting oldish now}: and deucedly ni I 
really distrust myself too. I have serious apprehensions that I might turn out 
rather a quisquis sort of a Benedict. Hang it! I’vé been too long on the 
hill—they could never break me now—But I'll try some day—that’s obvious. 

HOGG, 
---¥ou'll easily get:an heiress, man, wi’ that grand lang nose o’ yours, and 
thae bonny, bonny legs, and that fine yellow curly head of hair. 
ODOHERTY, (aside.) 
Bond Street growth—but no matter. 
HOGG, 

And, aboon a’, your leeterary name—Od, man, I ken twa leddies in the 
Cowgate that wad fain, fain have me to bring ye some night to your tea— 
Bonny birds, Captain—Will ye gang ? 

_ODOHERTY. 

You be skinned ! 

i f TICKLER. 

I'll tell ye what my real views are, ODoherty.—Hang it, I don’t see why 
you should not take up a Scots Baronetcy as well as the Bishop of Winches- 
ter, or, as Johnny Murray'called' him, Mr Winton. I suppose this sort of 
concern, don’t stand one much higher than an Aberdeen degree. I. really 
would have you think of it. Sir Morgan and Lady ODoherty request the 
honour——Lady ODoherty’s carriage stops the way !—Sir Morgan ODoherty’s 
cabriolet !!—By Jove, the thing is arranged !—You must be a baronet,, my 
dear Signifer. 5 
ODOHERTY. 


Hum !—Well, to oblige. you, I shan’t much object to such a trifle., How 
shall I set about it, then, Timothy ? 
scty TICKLER. 
, Poo !Find out that there was some ODoherty, of course there were many, 
.-~but no matter for that—in the army of M‘Fadyen, the lad that flung his 
own head after Lieutenant-General Sir William Wallace, Baronet, K.T, and 
C.G.B.—or in the armies of Montrose—which, by the by, were almost all of 
them Irish armies ; secundo, Find out that this glorious fellow—being, of 
course, (as all gentlemen in those days were,) a Knight-Bachelor—had been 
once--no matter from what. beastly ignorance, or from what low, fawning vul- 
garity, addressed as a Baronet. hen, tertio, have a few of us assembled at 
Ambrose’s some day at five o’clock, and the job is done.—I myself have fre- 
quently.acted as Chancellor.—I am quite au fait. - 
af ODOHERTY. 
Why, as to the first of. these points, I have no doubt there must have been 
some ODoherties here in Montrose’s time.—As to the second, it obviously must 
be so ;' and, as to the third, by Jupiter, name your day ! 
TICKLER. 
This day three weeks—six o'clock sharp. I stipulate for a green goose, and 
a glass of your own genuine usquebaugh. 
‘ DOHERTY. 
Thou hast said it !—-stinginess would ill beseem a man of my rank. -I trust 
his Majesty the King of the Sandwich Islands will be here in time to join us. 
> 1am,told he is a hearty cock. 


Te? 
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TICKLER. tact bie ols se 
To be serious—I was really amazed to see John Bull, honest lad, going into 
the Prettyman Humbug. It is very likely, indeed, that the worthy, Bishop 
himself is by no means aware of the absurdity of the system under which he 
supposes himself to have acquired the orange ribbon of Nova Scotia. He has 
probably been led—but no matter, as to one particular-case. The fact.is, that, 
if they wished to give us a real boon, they ought to look to this subject—the 
people above stairs, I mean.—They ought to bring in a bill, requiring that 
the man who wishes to assume any title of honour in Scotland ought to do the 
saine thing which the House of Lords demands when a man wishes to take w 
a peerage of Scotland. If that were done, the public would be satisfied, 
the individual would ‘be safe from that annoyance, to which he must be sub- 
jected so long as matters are managed in the present ridiculous and most un- 
lawyer-like method. _Why, only consider what it is that the jury (Heaven 
bless the name !) does in such a case. The claimant appears, and demands to 
be recognised as the heir of such a man, who died two, three, or four centuries 
ago. Well, he proves himself to have some blood relation to the defunct. 
The factio juris is, that when a man makes such a claim, those, if there be any, 
that have a better title—a nearer propinquity—will, of course, appear and shew 
fight ; and, in the absence of any such appearance, the work of the said noble 
jury is at once finished. Now, in the case of a man making a claim, which, if 
allowed, will give him a certain number of acres, no doubt the chances: are 
infinitesimally small, that any person, concerned from his own interests in. the 
redarguing of the said claim, will fail to come forth to give battle. Nay, even 
in the case of a Scotchman, of a Scotch family well-known in the history, or at 
least in the records of the country, coming forward with a claim, the objeet of 
which is a mere honorary matter, such as a title of baronet, the chances are 
not very great, that, in a small nation, where everybody knows everybody, ‘and 
where all are very much taken up about titular trifles,—the chances.are not _ 
great, that even a claimant of this order will be allowed to walk the course: 
-But in the case of an Englishman, of whose family nobody in Scotland ever 
heard a word, coming down, and wanting a title, to which nobody in Scotland 
can of course have any claim—in this case, no doubt, the most perfect apathy 
must prevail. The Bishop may be in the right; but I, and all the world be- 
sides, must continue to regard with suspicion the assumption of a title, the 
tent for which is not produced, unless the clearest evidence as to the tenor of 
the patent be produced. : . 


ODOHERTY. , 

Then what is the Bishop’s way to get out of the scrape? 

TICKLER. Je San 

Why, in the present state of matters, I see but one. He ought to bring an 
action before the Court of Session against some friend of his, no matter about 
what, assuming the style of baronet in his ‘“‘ summons,” as we call it—that is, 
in his original writ. The friend may put in his objection to the style under 
which the Bishop sues, and then the Court will be open to. hear him defend his 
right to use the said style. In this way the whole matter may be cleared up. 

HOGG. 

There’s naebody cares ae boddle about sic matters—they’re a’ just clean ha- 
vers. I own I do like to hear of a real grand auld name like the house of Marr 
being restored to their ain. That is a thing to please a Scottish heart. The 
Earl of Marr! There’s not a nobler sound in Britain. 

TICKLER. 

Quite so, Hogg. But was ever such beastliness as Brougham’s? Why, in 
seconding Peel’s motion for dispensing with the personal appearance of an old 
gentleman of near ninety in London, what topic, think ye, does this glo- 
rious fellow dare to make the ground on which he (Brougham) solicits the in- 
dulgence of Parliament ? Why, this—that Mr Erskine of Marr is distinguish- 
ed for his liberal opinions ! /! Egregious puppy ! what had old Marr's politics 
to do with the matter? They are Whig, and so much the worse for him ; but 
conceive only the bad taste—the abominable taste—of this fellow’s lugging in 
the old man’s whiggery as a recommendation of him to the House of Com- 


mons, at the very moment when the House was about to pass a bill conferring 
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igh honours on the old man—a bill originating, no doubt, in the high per- 
sonal fings of the King but sill wing its existence thereto te spor of 
the King’s Tory ministers. Such insolence is really below all contempt. I 
wonder Peel did not give him a wipe or two in return. 


ODOHERTY. 
The sulky insolent ——! 


The born gowk ! 
TICKLER. 


For cool, rancorous, deliberate impudence, give me, among all Whigs, 
! Only think of Ais daring, after all that has happened, to say one 
word in the House of Commons, when the topic before them referred, in any 
‘degree, however remote, to an act of generous and magnanimous condescen- 
sion of that monarch, whom, on the Queen’s trial, he and his friend Denman 
dared to speak of as, we can never forget, they did ! 
ODOHERTY. 
I confess Brougham is a fine specimen.—By the way, what is all this piece 
of work about changes in your Scots Courts of Law? 
is a piece k origi ting in the by no manner of atural 
Itisa of work origina’ in the means unn 
aversion of the Chancellor, to a law of which he is ignorant, and carried on by 
the base and eee gp. which he should have seen through ) of certain 
low Scotch Whigs, who, nourishing the vile hope that, change once introduced, 
changes may be multiplied, are too happy to find, in the best Tory of England, 
their ally in a plan, which has for its real object the destruction of all that is 
most dear and valuable to Scotland, and of course held and prized as such by 
the pon of ee But the me _ by which the whole affair has been 
t on—the absurdity proposed innovations, and, in par- 
Fouls, the Ctiable imbecility with which the whole real concerns of the Seay 
Court—that job—are blinked—all these things shall ere long be exposed in a 
full, and, I hope, a satisfactory manner. I shall demolish them in ten pages— 
down—down—down shall they lie—never to rise again—or my name is. not 
Timothy. 
ODOHERTY. 


A letter to Jeffrey, I suppose? 
TICKLER. 


Even so let it be. My word, I'll give him a dose. 
HOGG. 
It’s ay a pleasure to you to be paiking at him—I wonder you’re not wea- 
ried o’t. ’ 
TICKLER. 


I am wearied of it—but duty, Hogg, duty ! 


HOGG. . 
It’s my pares you, that the bottom of the bowl has been visible this 
quarter of an . ( Rings.) 


* - * 


HOGG. 
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LONDON, 


A work, entitled Views in Australia, 
containing Plates with Illustrations of New 
South Wales, and Van Dieman’s Land, is 
about to be published in numbers, to com- 
mence next month. 

A Voyage to Cochin China. By John 
White, lieutenant in the United States 
Navy. 

Excursions through Cornwall, embel- 
lished with Fifty Engravings. By W. F. 
L. Stockdale, Esq., fate of the East India 
— service. 

+ Buchanan, Esq. has in the press 
Memoirs of or containing a chro- 
nological history of the different collections 
of Pictures of importance which have been 
brought to Great Britain since the French 
Revolution. 

A Short History of the Christian Church, 
from its first erection at Jerusalem, to the 
present times ; designed chiefly for the use 
of Schools, and for those persons with 
whom the size of Milner’s Church His- 
tory would be an objection. By the Rev. 
John Fry, B. A. 

A Di » Illustrative of the Founda- 
tion of the Human Character, suggested 
by Mr Owen’s Development of a new View 
of Society. 

In the press, Facts, verified upon Oath, 
in contradiction of the Report of the Rev. 
Thomas Cooper, concerning the general 
condition of the Slaves in Jamaica, and 
more especially relative to the manage- 
ment and treatment of the Slaves upon 
Georgia estate, in the parish of Hanover, 
in that island, 

A work is announced for publication, 
entitled, The Oratory, or Devotional An- 
thology. : 

Five Years’ Residence in the Canadas, 
including a Tour through the United 
States of America, in 1823. By E. A. 
Talbot, Esq. is in the press. 

No. I. is in the press, of Civil and Mi- 
litary Costume of the City of London, to 
be published in Monthly Parts, in impe- 
rial folio. By T. L. Busby. 

The Relapse, or True and False Mo- 
Memoirs of Eminently Pious Men ; 
containing lives of the confessors, reform. 
ers, and martyrs, of the English Church, 
eminent clergymen, and laymen. Intend- 
ed as a companion to the Memoirs of emi- 
nently Pious Women of the British em- 
pire. 

Specimens, selected and translated, of 
the Lyric Poetry of the Minessingers, of 
the reign of Frederick Barbarossa and the 
succeeding emperors of the Suabian Dy- 


nasty : illustrated by similar specimens of 
the Troubadours, and other contem 

lyric schools of Europe ; with historical, 
critieal, and biographical remarks, is now 
in the press. 

A Statement of the Principal Facts, in 
the Public Lite of Augustin de Iturbide. 
Le fare a herr Barrett ee 
Translator, and an Appendix of 
ments. ' 

A new edition is in the press of a Trea- 
- -” Ruptures. By William Lawrence, 

-R.S. 

A Course of Sermons for the Year; 
containing two for each Sunday, and one 
for each holiday ; abri from eminent 
divines of the Established Church, and 
Pp to the service of the day ; intend- 
ed for the use of families and schools, by 
the Rev. J. R. Pitman, are announced far 
-— publication. a 

uscologia Britannica ; containing 
Mosses of Great Britain and Ireland, sys- 
tematically and described ; with 
Plates illustrative of the character of the 
Genera and Species. By William Jack- 
son. Hooker, R. Ss. A. S. L., &c. and 
Thomas Taylor, M.D. M. R. 1. A., and 
F. L. s., &e. ; 

A Treatise on the Steam Engine, histo- 
rical, practical, and descriptive. By John 
Farey, jun., engineer. 1 vol. 4to. With 
illustrative and cuts. 

A Second Edition of Illustrations of the 
Holy Scriptures. In Three Parts. 1. From 
the Geography of the East. 2. From the 
Natural History of the East. 3. From 
the Customs of Ancient and Modern Na- 
tions. By the Rev. George Paxton. Is in 
course of publication. 

The Sisters of Narsfield. A Tale for 
Young Women. By the Author of the 
Stories of Old Daniell, &c. 

The Emigrant’s Note Book, with Recol- 
lections of Upper and Lower Canada du- 
ring the late War. By Lieut. Morgan, 
H. P. late 2d Battalion R. M. With a 
map. Will soon appear. 

Testimonies to the Genius and Memory 
of Richard Wilson, R.A. With some Ac- 
count of his Lice, and Remarks on hig 
Landscapes. By T. Wright, Esq. 

Physiological Fragments ; to which are 
added Supplementary Observations, to 
shew that Vital and Chemica] Energies are 
of the same Nature, and both derived from 
Solar Li By John Bywater. 

The Etymologic Interpreter; or an Ex- 
planatory and Pronouncing Dictionary of 
the English Language. Part I. Contain- 
ing a full Development of the Principles 
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of Etymology and Grammar. By James 
Gilchrist. é 


An Essay on the Beneficial Direction of 
Rural Expenditure. By Robert A. Sla- 
ney, Esq. 

phia ; or the Printer’s Instruc- 
tor. By J. Johnston, printer, Dedicated, 
by permission, to the Roxburghe Club. 
he Rev. R. Roe has in the press the 
Principles of Rhythm, both in Speech and 
Music, especially as exhibited in the Me- 
chanism of English Verse. 

Mr Thomson is about to publish a Trea- 
tise on the Distribution of Wealth, shew- 
ing what are the Natural Laws of Distri- 
bution, as connected with Human Happi- 
ness, derivable from, and application of 
the same to, the newly proposed ‘* System 
of Voluntary Equality of Wealth.” 

A Fourth Volume of the Memoirs of 
the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Manchester. 

Washington Irving has in the press a 
volume entitled Tales by a Traveller. 

Memoirs, Anecdotes, Facts, and Opi- 
nions, collected and preserved. By L. M. 
Hawkins. 

A. Short History of the Horse. By 
Bracey Clarke. 

A Volume of Sermons, by the Rev. J. H. 
Vernon, is in the press. 

A Poem, entitled the Slave, is about to 


appear. 

Memoirs of the Life of J. P. Kemble, 
Esq-, including a History of the Stage, 
from the time of Garrick to the present 
period. By J. Boaden. In 2 vols. Svo. 

Mr Conrad Cooke has in the press a 
New and Complete System of Cookery. 

In the Press, I.etters from North Ameri- 
ca, written during a Tour of nearly 8000 
Miles in the United States and Canada. 
By Adam Hodgson. 

Mr Wolstenholme, York, has in the 
press an Account of the Yorkshire Musi- 
cal Festival, held in September last ; by a 
Member of the Committee of Manage- 
ment. It will be preceded by a brief no- 
tice of the Abbey Festivals, and of the His- 
tory of Music subsequent to the publica- 
tion of Dr Burney’s Work ; the materials 
for which are so widely scattered that any 
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attempt to concentrate them must be high- 
ly useful. The work will be printed in 
royal 4to., and ornamented with two ele- 
gant engravings of the interior of the Min- 
ster, and other plates. 

The History of Waterford, which we 
announced some time ago as preparing for 
the press, by the Rev. Richard Ryland, 
will be published by Mr Murray in the 
course of a few days. 

In a few days will be published, in a 
pocket volume, with an elegant frontis- 
piece, Letters between Amelia in London, 
and her Mother in the Country, from the 
pen of the late William Combe, Esq., the 
popular author of the Three Tours of Doc. 
tor Syntax. 

The Ashantees. We understand that 
Mr Dupuis, late his Britannic Majesty’s 
Envoy and Consul at Ashantee, is about 
to publish a Journal of his Residence in 
that Kingdom, which is expected to throw 
considerable light on the origin and causes 
of the present war. It will comprise also 
his Notes and Researches relative to the 
Gold Coast, and the interior of Western 
Africa, chiefly collected from Arabic Ma- 
nuscripts, and information communicated 
by the Moslems of Guinea. 

Bunyan explained to a Child, consisting 
of fifty-one scenes from the Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress, and a Map of the Journey, with an 
original Poem, and explanation to each, 
By the Rev. Isaac Taylor, of Ongar, Au- 
thor of Scenes in Europe, &c. One-vo- 
lume 12mo, peatly half-bound. 

The Christian Father’s Present to his 
Children. By the Rev. J. A. James. 2 
vols. 12mo. 

In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, Letters in Rhyme, from a Mother 
at Home to her Daughters at School; a 
neat pocket volume. Also, Tales from 
Afar, by a Country Clergyman. One vol. 
12mo, embellished with a superior _cop- 
per-plate. . 

Theodore, or the Gamester’s Progress ; 
a Poetic Tale, embellished with a superior 
copperplate engraving. 

Rural Rambles, embellished with a su- 
perior copper-plate engraving, 18mo. 


EDINBURGH. 


Proposals have been issued for publish- 
ing by subscription the Historical Works 
of Sir James Balfour of Kinnaird, Lord 
Lyon King at Arms under King Charles 
I., from the original and hitherto unpub- 
lished Manuscripts preserved in the Li- 
brary of the Honourable the Faculty of 
Advocates. This publication (which we 
understand is nearly ready) will form four 
large volumes in octavo; will be embel- 
lighed with a Portrait of the Author, from 
an Original Picture, and illustrated with a 
Prefatory Memoir. The impression will 


be limited to 500 copies, printed with a 
new set of types, on wove paper of the fi- 
nest quality. The price to Subscribers will 
not exceed L.2, 16s. Fifty copies will be 
struck off on an extra fine paper. 

A Treatise on Mineralogy. By Frede- 
rick Mohs. Translated from the German, 
by William Haidinger. T'wo vols. small 
8vo, with numerous figures. 

Modern Horticulture ; or an Account 
of the most approved Method of managing 
Gardens, for the production of Fruits, Cu- 
linary- Vegetables, and Flowers. By Pa- 
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trick Neill, F.R.S.E. F.L.S. and Secretary 
to the Caledonian Horticultural Society. 
One volume 8vo, with engravings. 
Memorials of the Public Life and Cha- 
racter of the Right Honourable James Os- 
wald of Dunnikier, M. P. &c. &c. con- 
tained in the Correspondence with some of 
the most eminent men of the last century. 
Handsomely printed in 8vo, with Portrait. 
This Correspondence, commencing from 
the year 1740, embraces a period of nearly 
forty years of the most interesting portion 
of our National History, upon some parts 
of which it will be found to throw consider- 
able light. Among the many distinguish- 
ed persons who corresponded with Mr Os- 
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wald, were the Duke of Argyll, the Duke 
of Newcastle, the Earl of Chatham, the 
Earl of Halifax, the Earl of Bute, Bubb 
Doddington, (afterwards Lord Melcombe 
Regis,) the Right Honourable W. G. Ha- 
milton, the Right Honourable H. B. 
Legge, Lord Kames, Adam Smith, David 
Hume, &c. &e. &e. 

Historical Notes respecting the Indians 
of North America; with the Remarks on 
the Attempts made to Convert and Civilize 
them. 1 vol. 8vo. - 

Memoirs-of Antonio Canova; with an 
Historical Sketch of Modern Sculpture. 
By J.S. Memes, A.M. 8vo. With a Por- 
trait and other Engravings. 


, 
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ANTIQUITIES. 

The History and Antiquities of Lewes, 
by J. W. Horsefield, 4to. 21. 2s.—Anti- 
quities of Shropshire, 21. 2s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Supplement to Callow and Wilson’s ge- 
neral Catalogue of Old Medical Books, in 
various Languages, containing many scarce 
Works. 2. Catalogue of Old Medical 
Books, in various Languages, price 2s. 6d. 
or, if taken with the Supplement, 3s. 3. 
Catalogue of Modern Medical Books, with 
a Supplement containing every new work 
to the present time, Is. 6d. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Life and Genius of Lord Byron. 
Sir Cosmo Gordon. 2s. 6d. 

A Memoir of the Life of the Right Ho- 
nourable Edmund Burke ; with Specimens 
of his Poetry and Letters ; and an estimate 
of his Genius and Talents, compared with 
those of his great Contemporaries. By 
James Prior, Esq. 1 vol. 18s. 

Memoirs of Captain Rock, the celebra- 
ted Irish Chieftain, with some Account of 
his Ancestors. Written by Himself. 9s. 

The Biography of the British Stage ; 
being correct Narratives of the Lives of all 
the principal Actors and Actresses at Dru- 
ty-lane, Covent-garden, the Haymarket, 
Lyceum, Surrey, Coburg, and Adelphi 
Theatres ; interspersed with original An- 
ecdotes, and choice and illustrative Poetry. 
9s. 


By 


CHEMISTRY. 

A Dictionary of Chemistry, in which 
the Principles of the Science are investiga- 
ted anew, and its application to the Phe- 
nomena of Nature, Medicine, Mineralogy, 
Agriculture, and Manufactures detailed. 
By Andrew Ure, M.D. F.R.S. 

FINE ATs. 

Sketches of the principal Picture Galle- 
ries in England, containing the Angerstein 
Collection now exhibiting in Pall-Mall— 
a Criticism on Marriage a la Mode, in the 





same Collection—the Marquess of Staf» 
ford’s, Earl Grosvenor’s, the Dulwich Gal- 
lery, Windsor, Hampton Court, Oxford, 
Blenheim, &c. 

Numbers I. II. III. of a Picturesque 
Tour of the Island of Jamaica, containing 
the following Views, coloured after Nature, 
with descriptive Letter-press. By James 
Hakewill, Author of the Picturesque Tour 
of Italy, &c.—King’s Square, Spanish 
Town; Harbour-street, Kingston ; Mont- 
pelier Old Works, St James’s ; Montego 
Bay, St James’s; Bryan Castle, Trelaw- 
ny ; Golden Vale, Portland ; Monument 
of the late J. Hibbert, Esq., Agualta Vale, 
Spring Garden, St George’s; Rose Hall, 
St James’s. 

Tilustrations of “* Sturm’s Reflections,” 
by Westall, 8vo. 11. 4s. 

HISTORY- 

Gibbon’s History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, adapted for 
Families and Young Persons, by the omis- 
sion of objectionable Passages. By Thomas 
Bowdler, Esq. t 

A Compendium of the History of Ire- 
land, from the earliest period to the Reign. 
of George I. By John Lawless, Esq. 18s. 

Law. 

A Letter addressed to Lord Viscount 
Althorp, M.P. on his Bill now before Par- 
liament, for preventing delays and expenses 
in the proceedings of County Courts, and 
for the more easy and speedy recovery of 
small Debts in England and Wales. By 
R. Nicol, Attorney at Law and Solicitor 
in Chancery. 

A Discourse on the Study of the Laws 
of England, by the Hon. Roger North. 
Now first printed from the Original MS. 
in the Hargrave Collection. With Notes 
and Illustrations, by a Member of the In- 
ner Temple, and a Biographical Sketch 
and Portrait of the Author, crown 8vo. 6s. 

MISCELLANIES. 
The Complete Angler of Izaak Walton, 
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and Charles Cotton. Extensively embel- 
lished with engravi ee ye 
With Introductory Essay, &c. by J. Ma- 


» Second Edition, Verses on 
iver-Fish and Fishing, 12mo. 11. 1s. 
Ph ical Fragments ; to which are 
eer Observations, to 
show that Vital and Chemical Energies are 
of the same nature, and both derived from 
Solar Light. By John Bywater. 8vo. 
5s. 6d. boards. 

The Etymologic Interpreter ; or, an Ex. 

and Pronouncing Dictionary of 
the English Language. Part the First, 
containing .a full Developement of. the 
Principles of Etymology and Grammar, 
&c. &c. By James Gilchrist. 8s. boards. 

Clarke’s Myriorama, Second Series, con- 
sisting entirely of Italian Scenery, and ca- 
pable of a greater Number of Changes than 
the former Series. Price 11. 4s. in an ele- 
gant box. 

The Two Rectors; in Ten Papers; il- 
lustrative of the Sentiments of the two Par- 
ties in the Church of England.—Contents : 
The Mail Coach—The Bookseller’s Shop 
Social Intercourse—The Missionary— 
Patriotism—Amusements—The Keeper’s 
Lodge—The tant Criminal—The 
Church Service—The Departure. 

Anti-N Emancipation ; an Appeal 
to Mr Wilberforce. Is. 

A Second Letter to the Right Hon. Ro- 
bert Peel, one of His Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State, &c., on Prison La- 
hour; containing a Vindication of the 

inci and Practice of the Magi 
of the North Riding of the County of York, 
with respect to their treatment of Prisoners 
before Trial ; with a Postscript, in Reply 
to the second Article of the 78th Number 
of the Edinburgh Review. By John Head- 
lam, M.A. 2s. 

Suggestions addressed to the Legisla- 
ture and the Landed Interest ; occasioned 
by the Bills submitted to Parliament by 
the Government of Ireland, for a Compo- 
sition and Commutation of Tithes. B 
J. J. Park, Esq. Barrister at Law. 1s. 

Immediate, not Gradual Abolition ; or, 
an Inquiry: into the shortest, safest, and 
andes Means of getting rid of West 
Indian Slavery. 

A Reply to the Letters of the Abbe Du- 
bois, on the State of Christianity in India. 
By the Rev. James Hough. 

The Collective Wisdom ; or, Lights and 
Sketches of the Chapel of St Stephen’s. 
The Cuts by Cruikshank, the Descriptions 
y te Member of the Upper Benches. 1s. 


. Practical Financial Operations, as sug- 
gested to his Majesty’s Government, ha- 
ving in view, amongst other objects, the 
Repeal of Seven Millions of Aanual Taxes, 
Boans on Mortgage at 4 per cent interest 
to the resident Land Proprietors of Ireland, 
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and both the education and employment of 
the Irish Poor, as the most salutary means 
of meliorating their condition. By John 
Brickwood. 1s. 6d. 

An Essay upon the Relation ef Cause 
and Effect, controverting the Doctrine of 
Mr Hume concerning the Nature of that 
Relation ; with Observations upon the opi- 
nions of Dr Brown and Mr Lawrence con. 
nected with the same. 8s. 

A short Statement relative to the Bi- 
Sehatts Ireland, and the Conduct of 
Tithe Proctors in that Country. 1s. 

Notes of the War in Spain, detailing 
Occurrences Military and Political, in Ga- 
licia, and at Gibraltar and Cadiz, from the 
fall of Corunna to the occupation of Cadiz 
by the French. By Thomas Steele, Esq- 
M.A. of Magdalen College, Cambridge, a 
Member of the Spanish Committee. 

The Private Journal of Captain G. F. 
Lyon, of His Majesty’s_ Ship Hecla, du- 
ring the recent Voyage of Discovery under 
Captain Parry. 8vo, 16s. 

An Inquiry into the Cause of the Pro- 
crastination and Delay attributed to the 
Judicial Proceedings of the House of Lords 
and the Court of Chancery. By Sir James 
Bland Lamb, Bart. 4s. 

Mornings at Bow-Street. By Mr Wight, 
Bow-street Reporter to the Morning He- 
rald. With 21 illustrative Designs, by 
George Cruikshank. 

Facts plainly Stated; in Answer to a 
Pamphilet, entitled, ‘* Plain Statement of 
Facts, connected with the proposed St Ka- 
tharine’s Dock,” by a London Dock Pro- 
prietor. : 

Introduction to a Treatise on the State 
of the Currency at the present Time, 1824. 
Showing the gross iniquity, blindness, and 
folly, of what is called ** preserving’ Pub- 
lic Faith. By Richard Cruttwell, Clerk. 

A Letter from Robert Haldane, Esq. to 
M. J. J. Cheneviere, Pastor and Professor 
of Divinity at Geneva. Occasioned by. his 
Summary of the Theological Controversies 
which of late years agitated the City of Ge- 
neva. 3s, 6d, 

Speech of the Earl of Darnley in the 
House of Lords, on Thursday the 8th of 
April, 1824, on Moving for. an Inquiry 
into the State of Ireland. Is. 6d. _ 

The Chimney-Sweeper’s Friend,- and 
Climbing Boy’s Album, containing Con- 
tributions from some of the most eminent 
Writers of the Day, in prose and verse. 
Arranged by James Montgomery, and il- 
lustrated with Designs by Mr Cruikshank. 
9s. 


The Speech of Sir Henry Parnell, Bart. 
in the House of Commons, on. Lord Al- 
thorp’s Motion, Friday, 11th of May, 
1824. 

The First Volume of the Mechanics’ 
Maguzine. 

A Treatise on Stay-Sails, for the Pur- 
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pose of ing the Wind between the 
Square-sails of Ships and other Square- 
‘rigged Vessels; mathematically demon- 
strating the Defects of those now in usé, 
and the eminent superiority of the Impro- 
ved Patent Stay-sails recently invented. 
By Captain Sir Henry Heathcote, R. N. 

ustrated by suitable diagrams and two 
plates of ships, one ting a frigate 
close hauled, carrying all the old stay- 
sails ; the other a royal t, carrying all 
the patent stay-sails, and te which are add- 
ed, Remarks on Proportioning the Jibs, 


&e. 
NOVELS AND TALES. 

Some Account ef the Life of the late 
Gilbert Earle, Esq. Written by Himself. 
8s. 

Ourika. A Tale. From the French of 
the Duchess de Duras. 3s. 

Rosaline de Vere. 16s. 

Past Events. By the Author of ** The 
Wife and the Mistress,” ‘* the Pirate of 
Naples,” ‘* Rosella,” “* Andronica,” &c. 
&c. L.1, 1s. 


Torrenwald, a Romance. By Scrible- 
rus Secundus. ' 

Best Intentions or, Thoughts and Re- 
flections for Youth, Maturity, and Age. 
6s. 


POETRY. 

The V: Grammar School, and 
other Poems. By Thomas Maude, Esq. 
A.B. Oxon. 3s. 

The Brides of Florence ; a Play, in Five 
Acts; illustrative of the Manners of the 
Middle Ages ; with Historical Notes, and 
Minor Poems. By Randolph Fitz-Eus- 
tace. 10s. 6d. 

Tours to the British Mountains, with 
the Descriptive Poems of Lowther and 
Emont Vale. By Thomas Wilkinson. 
8s. 

Poems and Other Writings. By the late 
Edward Rushton, of Li 1. To which 
is added, a Sketch of the Life of the Au- 
thor. By the Rev. W. Shepherd. 

The Silent River; and, Faithful and 
Forsaken. Dramatic Poems. By Robert 
Sulivan. 5s. 

Our Village ; Sketches of Rural Cha- 
racter and Scenery. By Mary Russell 
Mitford, author of “ Julian,” a Tragedy. 

Conrad, and other Poems. By a Gra- 
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duate of Trinity College, Cambridge. In 
foolscap 8yo. 5s. boards. Soins 
POLITICS. 
Pi are Aimy ne 
Tage, 


Character, 
uences of the System of Out- 
, Proscription, and Murder, 
established at t by General Rock, in 
the South and West of Ireland. By a 
Munster Farnier. 
Aap THEOLOGY. meses 
e on Missionary Society’s : 
of the Proceedings against the late Rev. J. 
Smith, of Demerara. 

Eighteen additional Sermons, intended 
to establish the Inseparable Connection be- 
tween the Doctrines and the Practice of 
Christianity. By the Author of the former 
Volume. 58. 

Sermons; by Edward Maltby, D.D. 
F.R.S. and F.S.A. Preacher to the Hom 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn. 2d edit.,7s. 

A Third Course of Practical Sermons 
By the Rev. Harvey Marriot. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

-A Familiar and Explanatory Address 
on the Nature and Design of the Lord’s 
Supper. 12mo. 

—" Lectures on the Parables. 12mo. 


4s. 6d. 

Part EI. of Sermons, and Plans of Ser. 
mons, on many of the most: important 
Texts of Holy Scripture. By the late Rev. 
Joseph Benson. 8vo. 6s. boards. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Letters from an Absent Brother, contains 
ing some Account of a Tour on the Conti- 
nent, in the Summer of 1823. 

Some Account of the Present State of 
the English Settlers in Albany, South 
Africa. By Thomas Pringle. 4s. 

Narrative of the Operations and Recent 
Discoveries within the Pyramids, Temples, 
Tombs, and Excavations in Egypt and 
Nubia. By G. Belzoni. 3d edit. 

Narrative of a Pedestrian Journey 
pe Russia and Siberian Tartary, from 
the Territories of China to the Frozen Sea 
and Kamschatka, performed during the 
years 1820, 21, 22, and 23. By Captain 
John Dundas Cochrane, of the Royal 
Navy. 

Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, with 
Comparative Remarks on the Ancient and 
Modern Geography of that Country. By 
William Martin Leake, F.R.S. &c. 


1} EDINBURGH. 


The Edihburgh Journal of Science, No. 
I., with 8 Plates; exhibiting a View of 
the Progress of Di in Natural Phi- 

ephy, Chemistry, Natural History, &c. 
Conducted David Brewster, LL.D. 
F.R.S. Lobd. Sec. R.S. Edin. &c. &c. 
With the assistance of several other gen- 
on eminent in science and literature. 
78. 

_The Devil’s Elixir. From the German 
of A.T. A. Hoffman. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. 


The Edinburgh Review. No. LX XTX. 

Report of Speeches at the Bar of the Ge- 
neral Assembly, in the case of Principal 
Macfarlane: 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Forester’s Guide, and Profitable 
Planter. By Robert Monteath. Second 
Edition. ‘8vo. 14s. 

Wilhelm Meister’s A i 
novel, from the German of Goethe. 3 vols. 
L.1, Is. 64. > ~ : 

The ‘Post Office Annual Directory for 

2 
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4824-1825. Containing a most complete 
and accurate alphabetical list of Noblemen, 
Gentlemen, Merchants, and others, resident 
in Edinbur and Leith, and their Sub- 
urbs ; every information regard- 
ing the Post Office arrangements, acces- 
sible only to the Proprietors of this Direc- 
tory, including a great variety of new mat- 
ter not hitherto published. - 4s. 

Edinburgh Annual Register for 1823. 
8vo. L.1, Is. 

Redgauntlet. A Tale of the Eighteenth 
Century. By the Author of Waverley. 3 
vols. L.1, 11s. 6d. 

An Account of the Bell Rock’ Light- 
House; with a ‘Circumstantial Detail of 
‘the Operations carried on during the Pro- 

of its Erection, &c. By Robert Ste- 
venson, F.R.S.E., Civil Engineer. In royal 
quarto. Embellished with Numerous En- 
gravings, and a Frontispiece from a draw- 
ing by Turner. 

*,* This Work will be found of much 
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practical utility, not only in operations of 


.2 similar kind, but in Marine Architecture 


in general ; affording, at the same time, a 
view of the difficulties to be encountered 
and overcome in concluding a great Na- 


Aional undertaking. 


Asonly 240 Copies of this interesting 
work are printed for sale, early application 
for Copies will be necessary. 

A.Tour in Germany, and in some of the 
Provinces of the Austrian Empire, in the 
years 1821 and 1822. 2 vols. small oc- 


tavo. 


Supplement to Playfair’ s Geometry, and 
Wood's Algebra ; completing a course of 
Mathematics in Theory and Practice. By 
Thomas Duncan, A.M. Professor of Ma- 
thematics in the University of St Andrews. 
2 vols. 8vo. L.1, ls. 

A Glance at the Salmon Fisheries of 
Scotland, with regard to the Stake Net 
Question. By a Salmon Fisher. 


MONTHLY REGISTER, 


EDINBURGH.—June 16. 


Wheat. 
Ist,.. 38s. Od. 
2d, ...34s. Od. 
3d, ...27s. Od. 


Barley. 
Ist,...27s. Od: 
2d, ...<=8. Od: 
3d, oS. Od. 


a 


Average £1, 14s. c 3-12ths. 


Pease & Beans. 
Ist,......26s. Od. 
2d,......24s. Od. 
3d, .....20s. Od. 


Oats. 
27s. Od. 


Tuesday, June 15. 


Satan Oz. - per Ib) 0s b 2 toOs. Gd. 
utton Os. to Os. », 6d. 
eal . - toOs. 8d. 

Pork . . to0s. Od. 

Lamb, per quarter « - tods. Od. 

Tallow, per stone . to6s. 6d. 


- Wheat. 

Ast, ....38s. Od. den 
2d, ....34s. Od. | 2d, ... 
3d, ....30s. Od. | 3d, ... 24s. Od. 


2d, 
3d, 


Quartern Loaf 
Potatoes (28 Ib. ) 
Fresh Butter, per lb. 1s. 
Salt ditto, per stone 17s. 
Ditto, per Ib. 
Eggs, per dozen 
HADDIN GTON.—June 1}. 
Oats. ; 
--278. Od. 


Os. 
Is. 


9d. 
0d. 
3d. 
0d. 
2d« 
8d. 


to 0s. 
to Os. 
to Is. 
to 0s. 
to 0s. 
to Os. 


Is. 
Os. 


Beans. 
Ist, ....27s. Od. 
2d, ....24s.. Od. 
3d, «21s. Od. 


_ Pease. 
Ist, ...-27s. Od. 
2d, ....24s. Od. 
3d, ....21s. Od. 


Average £1, 14s. 4d. 5-12ths. 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended June 5s 
Wheat, 63s. 8d.—Barley, 33s. 2d.—Oats, 26s. 4d.—Rye, 42s. 6d.—Beans, 38s. 5d.—Pease, 37s. 6d. 


Weekly Price of Stocks, from 3d to 24th May 1824. 


3d. 


10th. 17th. 





Bank stock, 
3 per cent. reduced, 
3 per cent. 1 
34 per cent. > 
4 per cent. consols, 
New 4 per cent. consols, 
‘India stock, 
—— bonds, 
Exchequer bills, 
Exchequer bl bills, sm. 





243), 








96% 
1013 





























Long Annuities, 
French 5 per cents. 





954 § 


2421 1} 


ot 
6% 2 


1684 J 
75 76 pt 
28 46 pr 
39 47 pr 
963 4 3 
225 15-16 











104f. l5c. 
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Course of Exchange, June 12.—Amsterdam, 12: 2.C. F. Ditto at sight, 11 : 194 
Rotterdam, 12 : 24. penta 18 3. ces ewan tube Paris, 3 
d. sight, 25 : 40. Bourdeaux, 0 the Maine, 1554. 

* er rble. 02 0. On Berlin, 0 : 0. a Vicia 10: f - flo. Trieste, 10 : 5. 
adrid, 37%. Cadiz, 363. Bilboa, 36%. alaga, 364. Gibral- 
” “Leghorn, 474. Genoa, 44}. Venice, 0: 0. ew so 3 Paledsee, ll 
1. Geese t. Rio Janeiro, 0. Bahia, 0. Dublin, 0. per cent. Cork, 0. 
cent. 


Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3: 17 : 6d. 
New Dollars, 4s. 94d. Silver in bars, stand. 4s. 11jd. 
a 





PRICES. CURRENT, June 12. 


SUGAR, Muse. LEITH. GLASGOW. 

57 to 60 54 
67 75 
74 80 
102 115 
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[ June, 


London, 4 fe ; ea June i. Liverpool, June 8. 
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on Sdn 
Linseed, crush. #8 to 48 
mee Feed 47 to 51 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, extracted from the Register kept 
Observatory, Calton-hill. 


“| nee. . 196 Ib. 


— 
acooom SUm 0 
2 ; 


an A 


4,Sweet, U.S. 22 0 to 25 0 
3\Do. in bond — Oto — 0 
Sour free. — 0to — 0 


Bran,p.24lb.1 6 © 18 


Butter, Beef, &c. 


Butter,p.cwt. s. d. 
Belfast, new — 0 


_ 


18211 


Beef, p. tierce. 
i— Mess 70 
— p. barrel 45 
Pork, p. bl. 
i— Mess . 76 
— Middl. . 73 
Bacon, p. cwt. 
Short mids. 59 


Ss 
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38 
Lard, rd. Pp. se. 45 


at Edinburgh, in the 


N.Bs—The Observations are made twice évery day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after- 


noon.—The second Observation in the afternoon, in the 
Thermometer 


first t column, is taken by the Register 
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Average of Rain, .534 Inches. 
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Sh. rain mn. 
sh. hail aft. 
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Morn. frost. 
day dull. 
Ditto. 
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ish. rain aft. 
Fair, mild, 
rather di 
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ALPHABETICAL List of ENcLisn BanxkRuPTCIES, ahnounced between the 20th 
of April, and 20th of May, 1824; extracted from the London. Gazette. 


’ Barker, J. Butler’s-alley, Little Moorfields, silk- 
manufacturer. 


ag C. Barlow-mews, Bruton-street, horse- 
7 W. Copenhagen-house, Islington, victual- 


Bes! , stuff-merchant. 
Bentley, J. Lee 7. . Temple-place, Blackfriar's-road, 
ie ldetids 
be rans N. C. Deyaintine-ctrest, teacher of mu- 


es, J. Battersea, carpenter. 
Broady: W. Old Jewry, woollen-warehouseman. 
Brown, T. Chelm: ire, farmer. 
Butt, W. P. Wimborne ter, Dorsetshire, 


grocer. 
cet ook H. naa R. Clement, High Holborn, 


ry, mealman. 
» Friday-street, Tinen-draper. 
Corfiela, C. W. Norwich, carrier. 
ee M. Crooklands, Westmoreland, coal- 


Choe D. Old Broad-street, stock-broker. 
Créoke, H. Burnley, Lancashire, cotton-spinner. 
Dacre, G. H. Jerusalem Coffee-house, merchant. 
Dale, T. Old Bell Inn, Holborn, coach-master. 
Davis, S. Deven: » grocer. 
Davis, W. corn-dealer. 
Dawe, J. Hi ils, Devonshire, miller. 
Douthwaite, C. lane, wine-merchant. 
Durham, J. New we Lambeth-marsh, oilman. 
Eston, G ; bi | nen voaietnor - A 

ley, E. L. ing-cross, use-| 
Ella, S. Noble-street, shoemaker. 
Emens, W. Barnsbury-row, Islington, stationer. 
gr M. G. Bishopwearmouth, mer- 


Fisher, F. Austin-friars, merchant. 

Flashborn, E. Wakefield, victualler. 

Foster, J. —— erts, victualler. 

Gilbert, J iy mo em Botolph-lane, mer- 


chant. 
Graham, M. Union-street, glass-dealer. 
Groves, ie Sheffield, saw-maker. 
Gruncisen, C. Lower 


-street, Penton- 
ville, merchant. 

Harris, T'. Egg, Buckland, and F. Harris, of De- 
vi hers. 


Haseena.” J. Grub-street, horse-dealer. 
Heyden, W. Liverpool, coach-maker. 
Hodson, J. Pak ee 
H , bankers. 
Hol hg 2 Derby. 
Jackman, W ree y orkshire, miller. 
Jackson, W. High H i. A er. 


Jepson, J. Congleton, spici it-merchant. 


* Townsend, R. and S. 


sa rs W. Worksop, Nottinghamshire, coal- 


Paling’ W Old South Sea-h: ~ roe 
° Sasi 
Petty, R. Manchester, 
Plaw, J. New Kent-road, grocer. 
, J. Oxford-street, 
Ramsden, R. Wandsworth, coach 
oo J.and P. Sanders, Cobb’s-yard 


Whitechapel, '-mere. 
oon incertae inn rae 


Rhodes, J. Heywood, 
Roberts, T. A. Npbatioch-pincs, " Meunbeen: 
coal-merchant. 


green, 

Roscow, H. Pendleton, semen, brewer. 
Rutt, N. Coleman-street, painter. 

Sandison, W. Cork-street, Burlington-gardens, 


Sar; t, G. F. Marlborough-place Great Peter- 

Sa’ tee x creer innkeeper 
wte erton. ° 

Shackles, W. Hull, linen-draper. 


-merchant. 
Smith, P. Petticoat-lane, spirit-merchant. 
Smith, T. Kentish-t » bookseller. 
Sudbury, W. Ri , coach-maker. 
Topkianes, Ss. . rer of earth- 
en-ware. 
cutlers. 
Twaddle, W. C. Hactiords dengee’ 
ee J. Darby-street, Rosemary- 


lane, cabinet- 
er. 
Wall, J. Brentford-butts, broker. 
Welsby, W. Manchester, innkeeper. 

Whitehouse, J. and W. N. Wolverhampton, fac- 


ae Se Gostas atten Milobie’ s-inn-fields, 
af why S. and C. Brinchley, Maidstone, paper-ma- 


Wood, H. J. and J. Chandos-street, haberdashers. 
Wreaks, J. Sheffield, saw manufacturer. 
Yates, J. C. Rosemary-lahe, 
York, A. Bi » baker. 


ALPHABETICAL List of Scorch BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist 
and 31st of May, 1824, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Christie, Peter, and spirit-dealer in Perth. 
be ed ; merchant and fish-curer in 


Haygarth, Thomas, furniture-dealer and commis- 
ion agent in in Edinburgh. 
Liddel, Sober grocer, brewer, and baker, at 
he =) Michel, merchant in G: » and one 
of the company o Andrew and 
‘ides Neilson, wholesale tea-dealers there. 
, James, jun. merchant, Dysart. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Fleming, John, and Son, merchants, Langloan 
Sng inal ited her eee 
Levach, George, merchant in Thurso; a dividend 
after 5th June. 


Mathie, William, and Company, late merchants 
DT ne a final di r oS. 
orran. ota jun. an 7m) wool- 
? Garechaw- mill; a dividend after 

ae vvlhy 


and Peter, cattle-dealers in Maus; 
a ro after 26th June. 
Polos. i John, 


Andrew, "Thomas, late brewer in Linlithgow; a - R 


dividend after 17th June. 

Brown, William, late of » Dumfries- 
shire, cattle-dealer ; a third and last dividend 
me 30th June. add 

Douglas, Alexander, cattle-dealer, some 
time at Haugh of thie at North 





Appointments, Promotions, &c. 
0 pene am PROMOTIONS, &c. 


ce 


while so nbe, Local Rank vice Loa re- 
0. 


signed 
Lieut. Ritherdon, of do. Acting 
at do. Local Rank of Lieut. while 
0. 


ae «meg Corn. by purch. vice 
29 do. 


Major oot he from 8 Dr. Maj. vice 
Onslow, h. p. 42 F. rec. diff. 13 May 
Bt. . Brown, Maj. by a 


do. 

do. 

do. 

. W. Russell, 

7 h. p. 42 F. Maj. vice Brown, 


1 
Corn. ‘Ross, Lieut. by —_ vice 
Jolliffe, v9 F. 22 Apr. 
E. A. Perceval, Corn. 
Corn. Penn, a 17 Dr. Corn. vice 
Brett, h. x 4 Dr. 
Lieut. Bon: ee by om, vies 
M‘Neale, ar 4 
Corn. Lewis, rr jeut. 
Hon. G. W. Edwardes, Corn. - 
Corn. Barron, from h. p. 24 Dr. oa 
vice Penn, 16 Dr. 22 A 


‘od, 

Lieut. Sir W. G. H. Jolliffe, Bt. from 
15 Dr. Capt. do. 

— ne ag Capt. were. vice 


Beicher, 15 May 
Ens. Ives, Lieut. - 
J. oe oe 

Ens. Roberts, Adjt. vice M-Pherson, 


ret. Adj. only 
Lieut. Setthows, Capt. vice newt, 
dead » OPES Oct. 189, 


E. Bagot, Ens, do. 
Bt. Maj. Brugh, Maj. vice Nixon, 
dead 7 


Nov. 
Lieut. Cones, Capt. do. 
Ens. Ogilvy, Lieut. 

2d Lieut. M‘Crea, from Ceylon 

Ens. v. Browne, 28 F. 28 Apr. 1824, 

Gent. Cadet. J. D. De Wend, from 

Mil. Coll. Ens. vice Ogilvy 29 do. 

ead, from 76 k Lieut. 

vice Wood, removed from the — 


— Hutchinson, a bang > 


G. Woodburn, Ens. i824 
Vv. een Ens. by purch. BE 


Lieut. Chad ick, Ca at 
vice Clui ~ tterburs tot. ™e 


As. - one Melvin om, A whe 


wien 
Dec. 1825. 


64 


78 


91 Gent. Cadet J. Hughes, from a] 
Mil. Coll. Ens. vice Campbell, ee 


92 om. § inks, from 4 F. M a, By pa 
jeut. Col. Fulton. ret. 1 
95 —_ hay 5 from 15 F. Capt. bia | Be 
Maj. Mitchell, h. P 6 do. 
96 Lt. Furlong, from h. p. ° > 
22 ae 


2 W. I. Reg. Ca) \. oo from h. p. 60 F. 
eg sace 2 P 


cane. 
Ceyl. Regt. G1, Pickard 2d Lieut. vice — 
0. 
Afr. Col. C. As. Surg. Stewart, from 11 ve a 
May 
H As. Fergusson, As. Surg. do. 
—— Picken, do. mt do. 
1R.V.B. Capt. Welman, from h. p. 3 Gar. =. 
~ Capt . Vice Leach, ret. list 29 A 
e Guay, from h. p. 95 F. 
~ vice M‘A ur, ret. list 13 May. 
—_ ill, from h. p. 15 F. Lieut. 
lood, ret. list 29 Apr. 


Ohana 
Maj. Sir H. Floyd, Bt. from 8 Dr. 
Lieut. Col. of Inf. by rch. vice 
Gen. Dowdeswell, ret. 6 May 1824. 
Lieut. Douglas, from Gren. Gde. 
by purch. vice ae, 
Eng. ret. 3 do. 


Garrison. 
Lieut. Clarke, 77 F. Town Adjt. in 
the Island of Malta 29 Apr. 1824 


Ordnance Department. 
2d Capt. Patten “ie h. p. 2d 
vin Cleon, ; p- 23 me 
1st Lieut. Miller, from h. p. 1st Lieut. 
vice Richardes, h. p. 12 May 
Col. Mulcaster, from h. p. = vice 


Capt. Hanryson, from hh p. Cap, whee 
apt. son, from h. p. 
Weciasstien, b. 15 May 
R. Sap. & Min. 2d Capt. H. D. Jones, Aajt vice 
Reid, ret. 22 Apr. 


Hospital Staff: 
Dep. I Baxter, I Bre’ 
rs Oo om 
Se. "2 "Now. 1818, 
—— M*Mullen, do. aa 


As. S from h. p. As. 
urg. Barry, oaaey, 188 


‘ 


R. Eng. 


Exchanges. 
Lieut. Col. Gordon, from 5 Dr. _— rec. diff. with 

Lieut. Col. Wallace, h. p. Una’ 
—— Cross, from 36 F. rec. wi with Lieut. 

Col. Hewett, h. p. Unatt. 
x phe = lig Fein 14 Soins we with Bt. Lieut. Col. 
|» b. 
my i; Richfield. from from 2d a Gds. with 
t. Lord G. Bentinck, h. p. W. I 

orth, from 6 Dr. Gas. ree. diff. with Capt. 


gton, h. 
fro: tom 7 Dr. Gds. with Capt. Gowdie, 


F. 
a. oe sem from 17 Dr. with Capt. Locke, 2d 
Pl? ~~" from 17 F.with Capt. Rotton, 20 F. 
we Botan, from 17 F. with Capt. Caulfield, 


Lieut. Jervis, from 6 Dr. Gds. ree. diff. with Lt. 
nae h. p. 24 F. 
from 1 Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
"Wathen, h, p. 8 Dr. 
—-——~ Nicholson, from 17 Dr. ree. diff. with Lt. 


Sond Wallecourt: from, 98 FF. ree. diff, with 


Lieut Barrett, h. p. 52 F, 











1824.7] 

Cogs Sa 5 —- Afr. Col. Corps, with Lieut. 
word h. p. 9 

—F Forstse, 63 F. with Lieut. Shenley, h. p. 


Rifle B 
Lt. and A dey from 74 F. rec. diff. with Lt. 


Ramsden, h. 
Corn. Lett 


4F. 
Lett, from ‘12 Dr. with Ens. Hon. R. Petre, 


Resignations and Retirements. 
Gen. Dowdeswell, late of 60 I’. 
Lieut. Col. Tod, 29 F. 
———— Fulton, 92 ¥. 
Maj. M‘Neale, py Dr. 


Belcher, 3: 
— Coattertnet., 59 F. 
— Maclauchlan, ry Eng. 
Cornet M‘Lachlan, 3 Dr. 


Appointments Cancelled. 
Capt. Wellman, 2d W. Ind. Ra, 
Lieut. Warren, 20 F. 
Ens. Rice, 51 F. 


ane JSrom the Service. 
Lieut. Wood, 44 F. 


Dismissed. 
Staff As. Surg. M‘Loughlin. 
Deaths. 

Lieut. Gen. T. snaiaie East India Comp. Ser- 

vice, 28 May, 24. 
Col. Marg. Lotion. E T. Edinburgh Mil, 
Lieut. C Fs 65 F. Clifton, 13 May, 24. 
Major Waldron, 27 
—-T "Limerick Mil. Carnarvon, No. 

Wales, 13 


—— Barberie, late of Barrack Dep. 


Appointments, Promotions, &€¢. 


Apr. 24. 
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Capt. Rylance, 43 F. supposed lost at sea, 





‘ Dec. 23. 
——— Goddard, ap 3" ei Nova Seo 
29 Feb. 24. 

Neematny hp np 3 West I R. lost on pas- 

—- , he p est I. on 
from S ierra Leone, 23. 
Connor, . New Brunsw. 

Lieut. rorimee, k, 3 ag 24. 

— Th or the 5 Vets Band 4 Apr. 

—— late 12 do. Cork 

REE PPR ahe, ose 

btades -?p. ° 

—— Keough, h. p. F. 


25 F. Ireland. 
Pt 4 p. 52 F. Kirk ae, I. of 


24 Apr. 
= Howard, h. p. 33 F. Chalfont, St — 
Bucks, 1 Jan. 


—— Wishart, h. p. 42 F. te pegs 
—— Stewart, h. p. 82 F. yee 

Liverpool. 
a Strong, 


—— Armstrong, 2 p- Irish Artil. 
og ty ys Horse Vol. feat, 2S May. May. 
Ens. Oates, 


‘os 
—— Suther » h. p. 132 F. 26 Apr. 
yg Nosw y,h. p. 2 W. I Aber- 


': ay, 24. 
= , Brecon Milit. 


ju 15 Apr. 
Quarter- Master . Kelly, 4 F. Antigua, 


5 Mar. 24. 
Surg. Murphy, om Milit. 
— Am! 











Apr. 24, 
» h. p. R. Art. So, Mayo Ba 


Ireland, 
Assistant ‘Surg. Cochrane, h. p. York Ra. yan 
beth. 29 Feb. 24. 
Erratum. 
For 1st Lieut. Henry R. Art. 4 


Sandham, 
Very ot Lieut. Christopher Knight yo» 4 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


Dec. 1, 1823. At Madras, the mr ed of Major 
vadell, assistant-adjutant general, of a 
29. At Madeira, the Lady of Robert 1 Wallas, 
Esq. of a daughter. 
April 22, 1824. At Westwood, near Southamp- 
of Rear-Admiral Otway, of a son. 


be he hotel, 70, Queen’s Street, th 
's » the 
Carnegie, Esq. of Pit- 


bed 2. nin 0. re, ee Place, the Lady 
of James of Eccles, of a son. 

4. wat No ae ‘Qusen cen’s S Bon of Edinburgh, the 
bem 4 of William wan, of 


rw At his Lordship’s saan in Berkeley Square, 
London, the Counteps > me of a daughter. 
Pm At Dovecot, Musselburgh, Mrs Home, of a 


9. At Pe me the Right Hon. Lady Anne 
Fraser, of Torbeck, of a daughter. 
— At Milton House, Edin gh, Mrs Lee, of a 


~ 
irs Alexander Douglas, Albany Street, of 
me At York Place, the Lady of Dr John Camp- 
bell, of a daughter. 
15. At Elie, Fifeshire, the Lady of Captain 


Porteous, R. N. of a son. 
aun At London, Mrs Duff of Carnousie, of a 


ies Smith, 3, Albany Street, of a son. 


Bank, Mrs Wyld, of ason. 
= it York » Mrs Dr. ie, of a son 
La At em np the Lady of T. Y. 


ter, Esq. of a 
= At No. 10, St St John Street, Mrs Dr Poole, of 


* At sy 4 Street, Mrs fa of a son. 
Coates Crescent, Mrs Abercromby, of 
rato Cresent, Mrs George Forbes, of a 
ugh Mrs George Robertson, Al Street, 
ofa —— pelamaiee 


27. In Meadow Place, Mrs Irving, o of a son. 
aot Deiat 


sani At Ni the Lady of Major-Ge- 
nerai Dalrympler of son. 
— At Stewartfeld, Mrs Venem, ‘Of a son. 





‘Aahbrook: 


_ 29. At Woolwich, the Lady of Lieutenant Wil- 
Pe Sa, Tage Horse Artillery, 
matey Sage bap of Captain Ay- 
ton, Rows Arey. a. “ . 
50. At Penehrise, Mrs Pott, of a son. 


of Pulteney Mein me le ryt oo pion! 


ick ee tals, 
‘ay 4. At London, aes Sine 
of the Y premadiag ‘ 





is J. Davies, 
oof ks Denltn, ML. F.C Denlon aoa 
; eae James John Fraser, = 


Bart. to Augusta, daughter Ot Soba § Swinton, Bon 


of Swinfen House, in the coun names 

in his Uy re, to Miss Jenny Hewit, (his niece) 
in her 1 ear; eldest daughter of Mr Thomas 
Hewit, of) iddleton. 


8 = Poon land, near Thurso, Robert 
. Writer, urso, to Elizabeth, Gaui ot 
the late Alexander Paterson, Esq. of Pennyland. 





11, At peg pee em James Hozier, 6 pay a 
ri second daughter of William Feild- 
enniscoles, coats Of Ta 


tz, daughter of W. S. Poyntz, Esq. 
SS°At Bdlsngh 8. Calender 
to Amelia, oungest daughter Senter ot the late Mt late Mr 
21. ry the Rev. William Robinson son 
of Sir John Robinson, Bart. to the Hon. Susanna 
Flower, eldeat daughter of Lord, Viscount 
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24. At St Andrews, Mr Dovid Raltons riter 
Tod, daug' of David 
WS. 


him un to be.bled, 
oth April. "The following is 
pril. ‘0! is 
lamation which was issued 


of Greece.—The pre- 
of festivity are converted into days of 
tation for all: Lord ou de} 


ageeeEt 
Hs 


our 

oppressed by grief, entirely fi i of sx 

ef, en’ ‘0! oO 

acter The death of ceiote - 
certain] 


: 


this illustrious personage is 

a most calamitous event for all Greece, 
more lamentable for this city, to which he 
i i i a citi- 


to partake, when circumstances 
it. His munificent donations to 
this community are before the eyes of every one; 
and no one it us ever ceased, or ever will 
cease, to consider » with the purest and most 
sentiments, our benefactor. . Until the 
ition of the National Governmen: ship eee | 

this most calamitous event be known, by virtue 
Pa CaaS A the Lagieiatane 19; BU, ar-iip She 


. / 
** It is ordained,—1. To-morrow,’ by, sun-rise, 
minute-guns shall be fired from the 
Yaers of ut Gecened’ Gobenaene tal aeibe 
years personage.—2, fic 
for the three following days.—35. All sh sean t 
s.—5. “ex 
those for provisions and medicines, shall’ also be 
ot dusses, casttmnary ta. these dagh oil's of 
in 
festivities and merriment in the pl ; 
every other sort of public anmuseiet, shad. 
cease during the above-named period.—4, A . 
ral shall take place for Oe dee ee 
—5. Funeral ceremonies shall be performed in all, 


Greeks have requested and obtained the 
heart of Lord Byron, which will be placed in a 
mausoleum in the country, the liberation of which 
was his last wish. His body will brought to Eng- 

His a leaves one daughter, a minor. 

t Assapole, Island of Mull, the 

Dugald Campbell, minister of hen, 
year of his age, and 52d of his mini- 

1. At his residence in Ishire, John 
, Esq. of Cour, in the 82d year of his 


In Russell Place, London, Archibald Cullen, 
Esq. of the Middle Temple, one of his M s 
Scien” and youngest son of the celebrated Dr 


Register.—Marriages and Deaths. 


[ June, 


5. At ton, James Patrick, the fifth son of 
James Loch, Esq. Great Russell Street, Blooms- 


6. At Edinburgh, Miss Jane Mackenaie, second 
oe aa of the late Kenneth Mackenzie, Esq. 


— In Charles Street, Mrs A. C. Littlejohn, wife 
of David Littlejohn, Esq. 

_J. At Cranston Manse, Mrs Helena Brodie, 
wife of the Rev. Walter Fisher, minister of Cran- 


* ston. 


8. In Duke Street, Leith, Eliza Giles, eldest 
daughter of Mr James Black, merchant there. 
10, At Edinburgh, Mr John Guthrie, booksel- 


» aged 77. 

11. At Kilchrinan Manse, Henry, fifth son of 
Mr Thomas Dallas, merchant, Edinburgh. 

— In Charlotte Square, in her 10th year, Jane, 
fourth daughter of the Right Hon. David Boyle, 
Lord Justice Clerk. 

12. At North Charlotte Street, William, only 
son of Mr William Tennant, jun. 

— At Inveresk, Louis David Ramsay, the in- 
fant son of J. H. Home, Esq. of Longformachus. 

13. At Deanbank House, near Edinburgh, Wil- 
liam Bruce, Esq. —— in Edinburgh. 

— At Limerick, Lieutenant Lorimer. 

14. At Cottartown of Logiealmond, Elspeth 
Robertson, in the 100th year of her age. 

16, At Edinburgh, Archibald Craufuird, Esq. 


W. S. 

17. At Bowlogne-sur-Mer, the Countess of Glen- 
cairn. Her ladyship was sister to the Earl of 
Buchan. 

— At Edinburgh, Andrew Kilgour, aged 19 

‘ears, youngest son of Laurence Kilgour, King’s 
ettle, Fife. 

— At ie, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Kin- 
loch, of Kilrie. 

— At Springkell, Charles Douglas Maxwell, 
fourth son-of Lieut.-General Sir John Heron 
Maxwell, Bart. 

19. At Wester Duddingstone, Mr John Hender- 
son, late of the New Club, St Andrew’s Square. 

— At Ely, Mr Robert Maltman, aged 74 years. 

— At Moat of Annan, David Steuart, .Esq. for- 
manly merchant in, and Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh, 


ed 73 years. 
- 20. ‘At Edinburgh, Mr Hugh Gray, solicitor at 
law, Bank Street.) 
21. At Belvidere, Kent, the Hon. S. E. Eardley, 
only son. of Lord Eardley. 5 
-- At Leslie, after a lingering illness, Mr David 
Laing, in bis 22d year. 
22. At Dumbarton Castle, the infant son of T. 
. =~ At her house, in North Nelson Street, Miss 
Katherine Gilliland, daughter of the late James 
ili 5 jewellér, Edinburgh. 2 
26: At Edinburgh, Mr Henry Cummings, 
j of the Theatre-Royal, Edinburgh. 
— At Edinburgh, Miss Janet Hutton, eldest 
ter of the late John Hutton, Esq. merehant, 
Edinburgh. : 
= At Glasgow, Wilhelmina Johnston, relict of 
the late Mr James Mackintyre, Leith. _ i 
‘_ —- At Dr Wylie’s, Queen Street, Lellies Gilles- 
pie, daughter of the late John Gillespie, Esq. 
merchant in . 


lasgow. i 
29. At 7, St Anthony Place, William Laurie, 
student in medicine. Beh 
— At Portobello, James, eldest surviving 
of James Roughead, Haddington. eel: 
— At his house, in Forth Street, David Kin- 
near, Esq. banker. : 
50. At Coates House, Major-General Nicholas 
Carnegie, of the Hon. East India Company’s Ben- 
tablishment. 


es 
51. At Star Bank, Fife, Mr Thomas Erskine 
Pattullo, aged 19, third son of Robert Pattullo, 


cate , At No. 1, Leopold Place, Mrs Marga- 
ret Reach, wife of Mr Hugh Reoeh, late of Forth 


— Suddenly, at Clifton, Lieutenant-Colonel Sa- 
muel Hall, C. B. late of his Majesty’s 65th Regi- 
ment. 





Printed by James Ballantyne qnd Co. Edinburgh. 
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